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Art. I.—The Empire of the Czar; or Observations on the Social, 

| Political, and Religious State, and Prospects of Russia, made 
during a Journey through that Empire. By the Marquis De 
Custing. Translated from the French. 3 vols. Longman & Co. 


Tu Marquis De Custine’s life, during its earlier years, is not devoid 
of romantic interest, such as indeed that of any member of the old 
noblesse of France who breathed the breath of life during the great 
revolution is almost sure to present. He first saw the light when 
that political and social convulsion was shaking the whole of Europe ; 
and within the limits of his own family real tragedies were enacted. 
Both the father and the grandfather of our author perished on the 
scaffold. This was during the Reign of Terror. His mother too 
must have been in Rourly uncertainty whether a similar destin 
awaited her; for she endured months of imprisonment while Robes- 
ptte was deluging France with blood; and was not restored to 
iberty even for some time after the death of that monster. The 

/| Marquis himself was not without his share of vicissitude in the course 
| of the sanguinary hurricane, ‘for it was by the strategy and care of an 
old nurse of the family that he seéms to have escaped destruction. 
It is reasonable then from these circumstances to expect that he 
should entertain political sentiments of a particular cast, and also 
that when he visited Russia, or reports the results of his observations 
while travelling or sojourning in the Empire of the Czar, that we 
should have from him views strongly coloured by the peculiar con- 
dition and character of the writer. 

The feelings and principles of the Marquis are still (or at least were 
_ when he first set foot in Russia) those of a staunch aristocrat of the 
_ ancien régime school. This was most natural from the circumstances 
already mentioned ; nor did the Revolution of the Three Days, or 
the politics and parties which since that time have characterized the 
| French people and French affairs, fail to rivet his opinions and 
_ strengthen his prejudices. Democracy he looked upon with aperfect 


hatred, and the doctrines of constitutionalism disgusted him; for the 
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infusion and influence of popular power, whether more or less limited, 
he regarded as being always hazardous, if not necessarily pernicious, 
—preferring the principle of absolutism, and even the tyranny of a 
despot to all that he had ever heard or witnessed of liberalism. 
Such were, we say, the sentiments, (sentiments rather than solid con- 
victions, for it was with the halo more than the substance of things 
that the Marquis was taken,) which he cherished when he started on 
his journey. A change however came over him, slowly to be sure, 
and with reluctant acquiescence; but gradually it appears, and, we 
have no doubt, with wholesome results; for he confesses towards the 
conclusion of his work, that although while in France he had imagined 
himself in accord with the rigorous disciplinarians who call a hard 
tyranny ‘‘ respect for unity” and “love of order,” yet that “since I 
have lived under a despotism which imposes military rule upon the 
population of an entire empire, I admit that I prefer a little of the 
disorder which announces vigour, to the perfect order,which destroys 
it.” 

It requires some reflection and a certain degree of consideration 
for the peculiar circumstances and character of the Marquis, to arrive 
at anything like a satisfactory conception of the principles cherished 
by him, ora reconciliation of his facts ; while as respects the doctrines 
and conclusions to be deduced, the reader must exercise his own 
judgment with more distinctness and precision than we find has been 
done for him by the author. His vague sentimentality pleases the 
fancy, but leaves us, when a point is desired, without any definite 
idea ; his brilliancies are at times mere paradoxes, and when one 
imagines that he has him at a fixed, broad, and profound standing, or 
directly tending to such a firm result, in a few pages distant he may 
be caught not only straying from the position, and taking surveys 
from opposite footings, but involving himself in direct contradiction, 
and his reader in annoying perplexity. We are referring particularly 
to the confusion of his views with regard to the actual state of things 
and the estimate of living character, as well as to the want of decision 
and clear foresightedness in respect of the future. 

At one time we find him in such ecstasies about the Emperor, as 
no sane and honest man can feel for a fellow-creature, and dealing in 
revolting adulation and gross worship. ‘This folly, to be sure, cha- 
racterizes the Marquis when he is giving reports of personal inter- 
views with Nicholas, when speaking of the outside of things, and 
under the influence of the artful allurements that seem to have been 
contrived for dazzling the traveller. On such occasions our author 
is the most extravagant of flatterers. For example, when the subject 
of discourse between the Marquis and the Czar happened to be that 
period in the history of the Russian army, when a portentous move- 
ment was contrived, the day being that on which Nicholas ascended 
the throne, and the achievement the crushing of the revolt, we have 
the followin g characteristic report : ; 
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Obliged to avoid all allusion to the great political interests of the day, I 
wished to lead the conversation towards a subject which interested me quite 
as much; I added, therefore, ‘‘ Each time that I am permitted to approach 
your majesty, I recognise the power which caused your enemies to fall at 
your feet on the day that your majesty ascended the throne.” 

‘‘In your country there are prejudices entertained against us, which are 
more difficult to triumph over than the passions of a revolted army.” 

‘Sire, you are seen from too great a distance; if your majesty were 
better known you would be better appreciated, and would find among us, 
as well as here, abundance of admirers. The commencement of your ma- 
jesty’s reign has already called forth just praises; it was equally, or even 
yet more highly lauded at the time of the cholera; for in this second insur- 
rection your majesty displayed the same authority, but tempered with the 
most generous devotion to the cause of humanity. Energy has never failed 
you, sire, in times of danger.” 

‘‘ The moments of which you recal the recollection have been, doubtless, 
the best in my life; nevertheless, they have appeared to me as the most 
frightful.”’ 

‘*‘ T can well understand that, sire; to subdue nature in ourselves and in 
others, requires an effort——”’ 

‘An effort which is terrible,” interrupted the Emperor, with an energy 
which startled me, ‘‘ and one that is felt long after.”’ 

‘Yes; but there is the consolation of having acted heroically,” 

“TI have not acted heroically. I only performed my part; in such cir- 
cumstances none can tell what he will say. We run into the danger without 
previously inquiring how we are to get out of it.” 

“It was God who inspired you, sire; and if two so dissimilar things as 
poetry and government may be compared, I should say that you acted in 
the same way that poets sing, in listening to the voice from above.” 


The Christianity of the God-inspired autocrat melted the Mar- 
quis to tears. Said the Monarch, “It is not easy to render one’s 
self worthy of governing such a people.” ‘ Your majesty has al- 
ready done much for Russia.” ‘I fear sometimes that I have not 
done ail that might have been effected.” ‘This Christian speech 
came from the depths of the heart, and affected me even to tears.” 

Then, there was a wondrous congruity of sentiment between the 
Czar and the Marquis on the subject of absolute authority, and. dis- 
like of popular power. ‘ Representative government,” said the latter, 
“*is a truce signed between democracy and monarchy, under the aus- 
pices of two very mean tyrants, fear and interest; and is prolonged 
by that pride of intellect which takes pleasure in talking, and that 
popular vanity which satisfies itself on words. In short it is the 
aristocracy of oratory, substituted for the aristocracy of birth; it is 
the government of the lawyers.” This speech of vague opinion 
and expression was melody to the ears of the emperor, and was 
echoed, no doubt, with the utmost tension of tone and majesty of 
thought; for Nicholas actually pressed the rhetorician’s hand, de- 
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claring that political representation was a detestable theory with 
which he would never more have anything to do; referring pointedly 
to Poland, and to his determination in the future rule of that un- 
happy country. Upon this grand announcement, how did the Mar- 
quis feel? He says, *‘ The nobleness of sentiment which the empe- 
ror displayed, seemed to me greatly to temper his omnipotence. I 
confess | was dazzled!” 

We shall soon hear how the greater part of the facts and even of 
the book which the noble traveller has furnished harmonize with 
these fulsome flatteries and subduing pictures. Still, as has been 
already intimated, it is fair and necessary that our traveller’s history 
and circumstances be considered in weighing his facts, comparing his 
opinions, and testing his consistency. He went to Russia pre- 
possessed in favour of absolutism ; at first too he was dazzled by the 
magnificence of the court; but above all, the attention of the emperor 
and of the imperial family to the susceptible Frenchman, how far for 
a purpose we cannot tell, appear to have turned the man’s head, or to 
have reversed the nature of all real things. Certain it is if his facts 
are to be relied upon, and the expression of his opinion trusted, the 
great preponderance of both is vastly against Russia and the Rus- 
sians, as well as condemnatory of the autocrat. In fact, the Marquis 
becomes the bitter assailant of the emperor; and the farther we 
journey, and the longer he writes, the charge grows the keener, the 
exposure the more repulsive, and the picture the darker. 

True, as before hinted, the Marquis does not display greatness in 
respect of soundness and farsightedness of vision,—not even of de- 
finiteness and precision. We should have expected greater boldness 
and fearlessness of prediction from him. But then while he fails to 
exercise himself in this statesmanlike way, he supplies you with 
a number of most interesting problems, having furnished to each 
reader the materials by means of which any one may arrange his own 
solutions,—no small contribution to the world of thinkers and actors. 

After making many allowances for the peculiar circumstances and 
position of the Marquis, for his rhetorical manner, his polished points, 
his egotistic vanity and his inexperience in an anomalous country, 
the reflecting reader will be forced to this conclusion, that everything 
in Russia is forced and ungenial, unnational and unnatural. All is 
superficial and false, chaos and combustible material beneath. In 
respect of material things, there is no adaptation to the wants,—no 
congruity,—a deficiency even of solidity and thorough soundness. 
This ominous characteristic extends beyond the realm of architecture, 
reaching customs, habits, manners, and morals. The people in the 
highest ranks are splendid without, in borrowed arrangements and 
display, but dirty and untasteful if you penetrate beyond the outside. 
Their principles are the loosest, simulation and lying pervading 
the entire community, from the noble to the serf, who after all are 
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on an equality, for every man is a slave, the autocrat being the sole 
prison-keeper. He it is who keeps the key, who alone allows a link 
of the chain of any one functionary to be extended. 

What is the nature and tendency of the government? Nothing 
can be conceived more repulsive in its action and methods—its or- 
ganization and results than the Russian system of administration. 
There is an aristocracy, but as such it is nameless and helpless in the 
state. There are ministers, but they are mere bureaucrats—the 
creation of the emperor,—the most of them mere adventurers,— 
often times foreigners without knowledge or sympathy. _What are the 
governmental consequences? Disorder to a far greater amount, and 
menacing attitude, than we were previously aware of; for it appears 
that the serfs, for instance, do at times rise into revolt, burn the 
houses of their masters, roasting the inmates. Why, it is an empire 
of terrorism and of bondage, of galling slavery—the enchaining of 
the tongue. Hideous, indeed, is the picture given by the Marquis, 
but only conceivable in the lines of its hideousness by a steady con- 
templation of the arch jailor himself who holds Russia as a huge and 
yawning prison-cavern. 

What is the condition of Nicholas himself as represented in these 
volumes? If a lower portion still in thraldom and retributive im- 
molation can be imagined than that of the mortal whom the Marquis 
pictures as the chief figure on his canvass, it must be some unearthly 
power who would require a Milton to pourtray him. The emperor 
is almost majestic in the pages of the Frenchman. [If he is deified 
“it is as ademon; if he is lord omnipotent, it is because he is always 
surrounded by complaisant flatterers,” whose study it is to keep him 
‘fin ignorance of all which it is wished he should not know.” Har- 
rowing are the deeds of cruelty reported of the emperor in these 
pages,—freezing his cold-bloodedness,—and sickening his efforts to 
appear a natural man; but, perhaps, still more pitiable does his con- 
dition appear when measured with that of his most despised serf. It 
is impossible to express with sufficient force all these points, as exhi- 
bited by the Marquis, by any generalities of statement. We must 
have recourse to passages of the book, and even then it will some- 
times be as much in illustration of the traveller’s character, and cir- 
cumstances, as of the condition and prospects of Russia, or even of 
the ephemeral majesty and artificialities of the autocrat. 

But a word about the scope and the literature of the publication. 
M. De Custine commenced his travels at Lubeck on the Baltic, and 
continued them to the Volga. What he records and describes, how- 
ever, is confined chiefly to St. Petersburgh and Moscow. There is 
not much of real novelty in the matter of the book, but a good deal 
that is freshly striking from the character and gradual experience of 
the author, and much that is delightful from his spirit, brilliancy, and 
point. He is a perfect Frenchman for talk and sclf-conceit. But 
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he is more and better: he is clever, he is an artist in regard to literary 
skill, and has a heart to feel, as well as high aristocratical principles to 
justify by practice and habitual training, we have little doubt, as well 
as by profession. No wonder that his book when it first appeared in 
Paris caused a strong sensation. But the English reader need not 
envy the excitement and delight which our French neighbours might 
be supposed to forestall; for in the translation, we believe, all the 
essential characteristics of the original predominate, with certain 
softenings which must operate as improvements both in respect of 
the estimation formed of the writer, and of the complacency of the 
reader. 


Having said so much in the general, it must now be a duty to jus- 
tify some of our statements and opinions by adducing the particular. 
Now, it cannot be amiss to begin with the God-inspired man himself, 
who with all his alleged christianity and heavenly-begotten power, is 
represented by M. De Custine to be the most unenviable and detes- 
table of rulers, even were all the Russias to be his, on like terms 


as those of the present, throughout eternity. Behold the portrait of 
Nicholas. 


The predominant expression of his countenance is that of a restless 
severity, which strikes the beholder at the first glance ; and in spite of the 
regularity of his features, conveys by no means a pleasant impression. Phy- 
siognomists pretend, with much reason, that the hardness of the heart in- 
jures the beauty of the countenance. Nevertheless, this expression in the 
Emperor Nicholas appears to be the result of experience rather than the 
work of naturee * * * An unlucky fly, buzzing in the imperial palace 
during a ceremony, mortifies the Emperor; the independence’of nature 
appears to him a bad example ; everything which he cannot subject to his 
arbitrary laws becomes in his eyes as a soldier, who in the heat of battle re- 
volts against his officers. The Emperor of Russia is a military chief, and 
every day with him is a day of battle. Nevertheless, at times, some gleams 
of softness temper the imperious looks of this monarch, and then the ex- 
pression of affability reveals all the native beauty of his classic features. 
* *  * The Emperor is above the usual height by half a head; his 
figure is noble, although a little stiff: he has practised from his youth the 
Russian custom of girding the body above the loins to such a degree as to 
push up the stomach into the chest, which produces an unnatural swelling or 
extension about the ribs, that is as injurious to the health as it is ungraceful 
in appearance. 

This voluntary deformity destroys all freedom of movement, impairs the 
elegance of the shape, and imparts an air of constraint to the whole person. 
They say that when the Emperor loosens his dress, the viscera, suddenly 
giving way, are disturbed for a moment in their equilibrium, which produces 
an extraordinary prostration of strength. The bowels may be displaced— 
they cannot be got rid of. 

The Emperor has a Grecian profile—the forehead high, but receding ; 
the nose straight, and perfectly formed ; the mouth very finely cut; the face, 
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which in shape is rather a long oval, is noble; the whole air military, and 
rather German than Slavonic. His carriage and attitudes are naturally im- 
posing. He expects always to be gazed at, and never for a moment forgets 
that he is so. It may even be said that he likes this homage of the eyes. 

He passes the greater part of his existence in the open air, at reviews, or 
in rapid journeys. During summer the shade of his military hat draws 
across his forehead an oblique line, which marks the action of the sun upon 
the skin. This line produces a singular effect, but it is not disagreeable, as 
the cause is at once perceived. 

In examining attentively the fine person of this individual on whose will 
hangs the fate of so many others, I have remarked, with involuntary pity, 
that he cannot smile at the same time with the eyes and the mouth, a want 
of harmony which denotes perpetual constraint. 


So much for the person and the pastime of the autocrat. Take 
him now in the capacity of emperor. 


It is easy to perceive that the Emperor cannot for a single instant forget 
what he is, nor the constant attention which he excites; he studies attitude 
incessantly,—from whence it results that he is never natural, nor even when 
he is sincere. He has three expressions, not one of which is that of simple 
benevolence. The most habitual appears to be that of severity. Another, 


though rarer expression, suits perhaps better his fine face—it is that of 


solemnity ; a third is that of ‘politeness, in which are mixed some shades of 
gentleness and grace, that serve to temper the chill produced by the two 
former. But notwithstanding this grace, there is still something which 
injures the moral influence of the man: itis, that each expression is assumed 
or cast off at will, without the least trace of one remaining to modify the one 
next adopted. For such change we are not prepared, and it therefore 
appears like a mask, that can be put on or off at pleasure. Let not my 
meaning of the word mask be misunderstood ; I employ it according to its 
strict etymology. In Greek, hypocrite means an actor ; the hypocrite was a 
man who masked himself to performa play. I would only say, then, that 
the Emperor is always engaged in acting his part. 

Hypocrite or actor are ill-sounding words, especially in the mouth of one 
who professes to be impartial and respectful. But it appears to me that, to 
intelligent readers, (and it is only such that I address,) words are nothing in 
themselves ; their importance depends upon the sense that is given to them. 
I do not say that the physiognomy of this prince lacks candour, but it lacks 
natural expression. Thus, the chief evil under which Russia suffers, the 
absence of liberty, is depicted even on the countenance of its sovereign: he 


has many masks, but no face. Seek for the man, and you still always find 
the Emperor. 


And what of the Empress ? 


The figure of the Empress is very elegant; and, though she is extremely 
thin, J find an indefinable grace about her whole person. Her mien, far 
from being haughty, as I had been informed, is expressive of an habitual 
resignation. On entering the chapel she was much affected, and | thought 
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she was going to faint. A nervous convulsion agitated every feature of her 
face, and caused her head slightly to shake. Her soft blue, but rather 
sunken eyes, told of deep sufferings supported with angelic calmness. Her 
look, full of feeling, has the more power, from its seeming unconscious of 
possessing any. Faded before her time, and so weak that it is said she can- 
not live long, her appearance gives the idea of a passing shadow, or of some- 
thing that belongs no more to earth. She has never recovered from the 
anguish she had to undergo on the day of her accession to the throne, and. 
conjugal duty has consumed the rest of her life. 

She has given too many idols to Russia—too many children to the Em- 
peror. ‘‘ Exhausting herself in Grand Dukes! What adestiny!” said a 
great Polish lady, who did not think herself obliged to speak reverently 
with her lips of what she had hated in her. heart. 

Every one sees the state of the Empress, but no one mentions it. The 
Emperor loves her ; when ill in bed he attends her himself, watches by her 
bedside, and prepares and administers her food or medicine. No sooner is 
she better, than he destroys her health with the excitement of fétes and 
journeys; but the moment that danger is again apprehended, he renounces 
all his projects. Of the precautions that might prevent evil he has a horror. 
Wife, children, servants, relations, favourites,—all in Russia must follow in 
the imperial vortex, and smile on till they die. All must force themselves 
to conform to the wish of the sovereign, which wish alone forms the destiny 
of all. The nearer any one is placed to the imperial sun, the more he is a 
slave to the glory attached to his situation. The Empress is dying under 
the weight of this slavery. 


Next of Russia and its people : 


Russia is a book the table of whose contents is magnificent; but beware 
of going further. If you turn over the leaves, you will find no performance 
answering to the promise: all the chapters are headed, but all have to be 
filled up. How many of the Russian forests are only marshes, where you 
will never cut a fagot; how many distant regiments are there without men, 
and cities and roads which exist only in project. The nation itself is as yet 
nothing more than a puff placarded upon Europe, dupe of a diplomatic fic- 
tion. I have found here no real life except that of the Emperor’s; no con- 
stitution except that of the Court. 

The tradespeople, who ought to form a middle class, are too few in num- 
ber to possess any influence in the state; besides, they are almost all 
foreigners. The authors amount to one or two in each generation; the ar- 
tists are like the authors—their scarcity causes them to be esteemed; but 
this favours their personal prospects, it is injurious to their social influence. 
There are no legal pleaders in a country where there is no justice; where, 
then, is to be found that middle class which constitutes the strength of other 
states, and without which the people is only a flock, guided by a few well- 
trained watch-dogs? I have not mentioned another class of men who are 
not to be reckoned either among the great or the little. These are the sons 
of the priests, who almost all become subaltern employés—the commissioners 
and deputies who are the plagues of Russia. They form a species of obscure 
noblesse, very hostile to the great nobles ; a noblesse whose spirit is anti- 
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aristocratic in the true political signification of the word, and who at the 
same time are very burdensome to the serfs. These are the men (inconve- 
nient to the state, and fruits of the schism which permits the priests to marry) 
who will commence the approaching revolution of Russia. 


The empire is a prison, we repeat, following the report of our 
author, and the emperor is the jailor—the key-keeper and turnkey. 
‘“‘ Nothing,” declares the noble traveller, “‘can exceed the misery of 
the subjects, unless it be that of the prince.” And how apt as re- 
spects the traveller, as well as the truth of the case, is this! ‘‘ The 
life of the gaoler has always appeared to me so similar to that of the 
prisoner, that I am astonished at the mental illusion which makes the 
one believe himself so much less to be pitied than the other.” 

The prison key-keeper cannot be everywhere, nor see both before 
and behind. The ladies of the court, and the courtier ladies, dupe 
him and make a laughing-stock of him, superficial and flimsy though 
the means be. — 


The Emperor Nicholas extends his reforms even to the language of those 
who surround him; he requires Russian to be spoken at court. The 
greater number of the women of the highest circles, especially those who 
have been born at Petersburg, are ignorant of their native language; but 
they learn a few Russian phrases, which they utter through obedience to the 
Emperor, when he passes into the saloons of the palace where their duties 
may retain them. One of them acts always as a sentinel, to announce to 
the others, by some conventional sign, the arrival of the Monarch ; on whose 
appearance French conversation immediately ceases, and Russian phrases, 
destined to flatter the Imperial ear, are heard on every side. The Prince 
observes, with self-complacency, the extent of his power as a reformer; and 
the fair rebels begin to laugh as soon as he has passed. 


Nicholas has oft been described as a perfect martinet on the mili- 
tary parade; and it accords with this littleness and want of real mag- 
nanimity to ape a master of ceremonies in church as well as in cham- 
ber. Hear how he demeaned himself at the marriage of the Grand 
Dutchess to the Duke of Leuchtenberg, the Marquis having been an 
eye-witness. 


The Emperor himself appeared to me not much accustomed to what was 
passing before him; for he was continually leaving his prayers, and slipping 
from one side to the other, in order to remedy the omissions of etiquette 
among" his children, or the clergy. This proves, that in Russia, even the 
Court has not finished its education. His son-in-law was not placed quite 
conveniently ; whereupon he made him shift his position by about two feet. 
The Grand Dutchess, the priests themselves, and all the great functionaries of 
the Court, seemed to be governed by his minute but supreme directions. I 
felt that it would have been more dignified to leave things as they were; and 
[ could have wished that when once in the chapel God only had been thought 
of, and each man had been left to acquit himself of his functions, without his. 
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master so scrupulously rectifying each little fault of religious discipline or of 
court ceremonial ; but in this singular country the absence of liberty is seen 
everywhere—it is found even at the foot of the altar. 


After all, who is it that appears in these volumes to be the tidiest 
and most sensible personage in Russia? Listen. 


’ On first entering the city of Moscow, I forgot poetry, and even history : 
I thought only of what I saw; which was not very striking, for I found 
myself in streets similar to those in the outskirts of all great cities. I crossed 
a boulevard which resembled other boulevards, and then, after driving down 
a gentle descent, found myself among straight and handsome lines of houses, 
built of stone. At last I reaehed the Dmitriskoi Street ; where a handsome 
and comfortable chamber had been engaged for me in an excellent English 
hotel. I had, at Petersburgh, been commended to Madame Howard, who 
without this introduction would not have received me into her house. I took 
care not to reproach her for being so scrupulous, for. it is owing to this pre- 
caution that one can sleep comfortably in her establishment. The means by 
which she has succeeded in maintaining in it a cleanliness rarely seen any- 
where, and which is an absolute miracle in Russia, is the having had erected, 
in her court-yard, a separate building, in which the Russian servants are 
ebliged to sleep. These men never enter the principal edifice except to 
wait upon their masters. In her judicious precautions Madame Howard 
goes yet further; she will scarcely admit any Russian guest. 


Lion-seeking folks in Russia and their restraints :— 


Nothing can be seen here without ceremony and preparation. Russian 
hospitality is so edged round with formalities as to render life unpleasant to 
the most favoured strangers. It is a civil pretext for restraining the move- 
ments of the traveller, and for limiting the freedom of his observation. 
Owing to the fastidious politeness exercised in doing the honours of the land, 
the observer can inspect nothing without a guide; never being alone, he has 
the greater difficulty in forming his judgment upon his own spontaneous im- 
pressions ; and this is what is desired. To enter Russia, you must, with 
your passport, deposit also your right of opinion on the frontier. Would you 
see the curiosities of a palace, they give you a chamberlain, with whom you 
are obliged to view everything, and indiscriminately to admire all that he 
admires ; would you survey a camp, an officer, sometimes a general officer, 
accompanies you ; if it be an hospital, the head-surgeon escorts you; a for- 
tress, the governor, in person, shows it, or rather politely conceals it from you ; 
a school, or any other public institution, the director or the inspector must be 
previously apprized of your visit, and you find him under arms, prepared to 
brave your examination; if an edifice, the architect himself leads you over 
the whole building, and explains to you all that you do not care to know, in 
order to avoid informing you on points which you would take interest in 
knowing. 

All this Oriental ceremony leads people to renounce seeing many things, 
were it only to avoid the trouble of soliciting admissions : this is the first ad- 
vantage gained. But if curiosity is hardy enough to persist in importuning 
official personages, it is at least so carefully watched in its perquisitions that 
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they end in nothing. You must communicate officially with the heads of 
the so-called public establishments ; and you obtain no other permission than 
that of expressing before the legitimate athorities the admiration which 
politeness, prudence, and a gratitude of which the Russians are very jealous, 
demand. They refuse you nothing, but they accompany you everywhere : 
politeness becomes a pretext for maintaining a watch over you. 


Then to the roads, if you be in search of prospects, or curious 
about paths, the aspects of villages, rural life, and so forth,—and 
tell us which you prefer on these scores,—Old England or imperial 


Russia? 


If we are to believe the Russians, all their roads are good during the sum- 
mer-season, even those that are not the great high-ways. I find them all 
bad. A road full of inequalities, sometimes as broad as a field, sometimes 
extremely narrow, passes through beds of sand, in which the horses plunge 
above their knees, lose their wind, break their traces, and refuse to draw at 
every twenty yards: if these are passed, you soon plunge into pools of mud, 
which conceal large stones and enormous stumps of trees, that are very de- 
structive to the carriages. Such are the roads of this country, except during 
seasons when they become absolutely impassable; when the extreme of cold 
renders travelling dangerous ; when storms of snow bury the country; or 
when floods, produced by the thaw, transform, for about three months in the 
year, the low plains into lakes—namely, for about six weeks after summer, 
and for as many after the winter-season ; the rest of the year they continue 
marshes. The landscape remains the same. The villages still present the 
same double line of small wood houses, more or less ornamented with painted 
carvings, with their gable always facing the street, and flanked with a kind 
of enclosed court, or large shed open on one side. The country still conti- 
nues the same monotonous though undulating plain, sometimes marshy, some~- 
times sandy ; a few fields, wide pasture-ranges bounded by forests of fir, now 
at a distance, now close upon the road, sometimes well grown, more fre- 
quently scattered and stunted: such is the aspect of all those vast regions.. 
Here and there is to be seen a country-house, or large and mansion-like farm, 
to which an avenue of birch-trees formsthe approach. These are the manor- 
houses or residences of the proprietors of the land ; and the traveller welcomes 
them on the road as he would an oasis in the desert. 





Art. I].—Travels through the Alps of Savoy, and other Parts of the 
Pennine Chain, with Observations on the Phenomena of Glaciers. 
By James D. Forses. Edinburgh. Black. 


WHEN a traveller has one main object in view; when his studies and 
habits render him competent to pursue that object with judgment 
and skill; and when he is fully accomplished for the purpose of lay- 
ing clearly and attractively before the world the results of hhis pursuit, 
the reader may rest assured that his book will reward careful perusal, 
and be regarded as a valuable contribution to literature, art, or 
science. No matter what may be the region traversed, penetrated, 
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or explored; no matter though the country have been visited and 
written about by hundreds of summer-day tourists; a traveller of 
the Professor's calibre, enterprise, and acquirements, you may depend 
upon it, will extract novelties, moot curious questions, and solve 
problems, where all was an every-day sort of affair with ordinary 
tourists. What thought or thing that is new about Alp and Glacier 
can any man mention or determine in this age of restlessness and 
writers, it may be askéd? or, again, the scoffer may say, if a learned 
professor should choose to ride his hobby so mercilessly as to bring 
all his science and theoretic knowledge to bear upon the phenomena 
of the most magnificent and awe-inspiring scenes in nature, who but 
a few disciples, or a stray student here or there, will interest them- 
selves about his speculations and reports ? 

A very short time, however, will satisfy even the popular reader, 
that although the Professor’s main object in visiting the Alps of 
Savoy was scientific, and that although he urged the pursuit of that 
object with great zeal, yet that the book is one which is calculated 
to engage the attention of the ordinary reader, and to yield an ample 
recompense even to such, for the time spent in reiterated perusals of 
its pages. It is not alone that manly entertainment abounds in 
many parts; but that this entertainment often blends with the infor- 
mation and the speculation that belong to the lofty department of 
physical philosophy; nay, that the mind is arrested, engrossed, and 
filled with a sense of benefit—of being engaged with themes that 
open wider and higher fields of beauty and wonder the longer you 
strive to reach their exalted summits, this enviable state of mind 
being further awakened by the luminous power of the author. 

Professor Forbes, in his travels through the Alps of Savoy, was 
eager to ascertain the physical geography of these regions, but chiefly 
to satisfy himself with regard to the theories that have been received 
relative to the phenomena of glaciers. "We do not pretend, however, 
to do more than to present, without any attempt at scientific criticism, 
some passages more immediately bearing upon these phenomena, 
from which the Professor’s theory may in a measure be understood ; - 
to be followed up by a few examples of his enterprise as a traveller, 
his graphic power as a scene-painter, and his skill as a story-teller. 
These latter examples will create a very favourable opinion of him 
as a tourist in the widest accepted meaning of the term. 

The Professor differs widely from the modern race of travellers, 
not merely in respect of the main objects which he aims at, but the 
time he spends in the particular pursuits, and ‘the limited extent of 
ground he treads. The Alps engaged him for six summers: he 
crossed the principal chain twenty-seven times, and by nearly as 
many different passes; while numerous were his scientific observa- 
tions and experiments, conducted principally at spots which he con- 
sidered most favourable for his purpose, and which a map serves to 
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represent. We proceed to quote the account of the form, nature 
and vicissitudes of a glacier. 


The common form of a glacier is a river of ice filling a valley, and pouring 
down its mass into other valleys yet lower. It is not a frozen ocean, but a 
frozen torrent. Its origin or fountain is in the ramification of the higher 
valleys and gorges, which descend amongst the mountains perpetually snow- 
clad. But what gives to a glacier its most peculiar characteristic feature is, 
that it does not belong exclusively or necessarily to the snowy region already 
mentioned. The snow disappears from its surface in summer, as regularly 
as from that of the rocks which sustain its mass. It is the prolongation or 
outlet of the winter world above; its gelid mass is protruded into the midst 
of warm and pine-clad slopes and greensward, and sometimes reaches even 
to the borders of cultivation. The very huts of the peasantry are some- 
times invaded by this moving ice, and many persons now living have seen 
the full ears of corn touching the glacier, or gathered ripe cherries from the 
tree with one foot standing on the ice. Thus much, then, is plain, that the 
existence of the glacier in comparatively warm and sheltered situations, ex- 
posed to every influence which can insure and accelerate its liquefaction, can 
only be accounted for by supposing that the ice is pressed onwards by some 
secret spring, that its daily waste is renewed by its daily descent, and that 
the termination of the glacier, which presents a seeming barrier or crystal 
wall ‘immovable, and having usually the same appearance and position, is, 
in fact, perpetually changing—a stationary form, of which the substance 
wastes—a thing permanent in the act of dissolution. The result of the 
heat of the valley in thawing the ice, is a stream of ice-cold turbid water, 
which issues from beneath its extremity, and which by gradually under- 
mining, works out a lofty cavern, from beneath which it rolls. This water 
is derived from various sources: in the first place, from the natural ‘springs 
which, it may be conceived, rise from the earth beneath the ice, just as they 
would do in any other valley. This source remains, in a great measure, 
even in winter, when the glacier stream, though diminished, does not vanish. 
Secondly, from the heat of the earth in contact with the ice, which probably 
melts annually a very small thickness of its mass. This, too, will ‘not:de- 
pend upon the season. Thirdly, the fall of rain upon the whole area which 
the glacier valley drains—which acts, in the first place, by melting the 
superficial ice and snow ; and the rain water being thus reduced to the free- 
zing point, washes through the cracks and fissures of the ice by ‘innumer- 
able streamlets, which unite beneath its mass, and swell the general stream. 
Fourthly, the waste of the glacier itself, due to the action both of sun and 
rain—a most important item, and which constitutes the main volume of most 
glacier streams, except in the depth of winter. It is on this account that 
the Rhine and other great rivers, derived from Alpine sources, have their 
greatest floods in July, and not in spring or autumn, as would be the case if 
they were alimented by rain water only. On the same account, the moun- 
tain torrents may be seen to swell visibly, and roar more loudly, as the 


hotter part of the day advances, to diminish towards evening, and in the 
morning to be smallest. 
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We next quote an account of what in French are called moraines, 
phenomena which have puzzled observers : 


Winter is along night amongst the glaciers. The sun’s rays have scarcely 
power to melt a little of the snowy coating which defends the proper surface 
of the ice ; the superficial waste is next to nothing ; and the glacier torrent 
is reduced to its narrowest dimensions. The glacier in this part of its course 
is more or less covered with blocks of stone which move along with it, or 
rather are borne down upon its surface. The motion of the glacier we have 
already inferred from the subsistence of the ice in valleys where the daily 
waste is immense, and where yet the glacier maintains its position ; but its 
progress is also well marked by the displacement of great blocks of stone upon 
its. surface, which, from their size or figure, cannot be mistaken, and which 
may be watched from year to year descending the icy stream, whose delibe- 
rate speed they mark, as a floating leaf does that of a current of water. 
These detached rocks fall from the cliffs which usually bound both sides of a 
glacier in its middle portion, and from which the alternate effects of frost and 
thaw rapidly and surely separate them. They may be seen to fall almost 
every summer’s day, in consequence of the loosening of the icy bands which 
hold together fragments previously wrenched assunder by the irresistible 
expansion of freezing water. A single promontory may yield a great stream 
of those blocks in the course of a year ; were the ice stationary, they would 
accumulate on its surface at the base of the promontory, but as the ice ad- 
vances, its charge is carried along with it, and the glacier becomes burdened 
on both sides with a band of blocks, which, by their geological character 
bear the impress. of their origin, and thus not unfrequently bring down to 
the reach of the mineralogist specimens which otherwise would be quite 
unattainable, and whose native place may be surely inferred by observing 
the direction of the ice stream which is charged with them. Such, for 
instance, are fragments of the Gabbro of Saas, which has not yet been found 
in situ, but which is discharged by the glacier of Alalein, in the Vallais 
near Monte Rosa. What a curious internal historical evidence, then, does 
a glacier bear to the progress of events which have modified its surface! It 
is an endless scroll, a stream of time, upon whose stainless ground is 
engraven the succession of events, whose dates far transcend the memory 
of living man. Assuming, roughly, the length of a glacier to be twenty 
miles, and its annual progression 500 feet, the block which is now discharged 
from its surface on the terminal moraine, may have started from its rocky 
origin in the reign of Charles I.! The glacier history of two hundred years 
is revealed in the interval, and a block larger than the greatest of the Egyp- 
tian Obelisks, which has just commenced its march, will see out the course 
of ‘six generations of men ere its pilgrimage too be accomplished, and it is 
laid low and motionless in the common grave of its predecessors. The 
stony borders now described are called Moraines in French, Guffer or 
Gufferlinien in German. The glacier retains a portion of them on its own 
surface, and throws up a part upon the bank or shore which confines it. If 
the shore be precipitous, it will be conceived that the blocks cannot be 
stranded, and therefore either remain on the surface of the ice, or fall into 
the occasional vacuities left between the ice and its wall, and there are ground 
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and chafed, acting, of course, in a notable manner upon the rock, and pro- 
ducing rounded surfaces, the angles being worn off, and grooves and 
scratches parallel to the direction of motion of theice. All this is an im- 
mediate and necessary consequence of the fact of the glacier moving and 
heaving blocks along its edges. When the rocky slope or shore of the gla- 
cier is less steep, since, owing to the heat reflected and communicated from 
the ground, the ice almost inyariably sinks towards the sides, a portion of the 
load of blocks falls over, and is accumulated in a ridge as from an over-filled 
waggon. But the more striking cause of this accumulation is the oscillation 
of dimension of the glacier at different seasons, and in different years. If 
the glacier from any cause whatever becomes enlarged, and, like a swollen 
torrent, occupies its bed to an unusual depth, the Moraines are uplifted with 
it, and when the return of summer or warmer seasons reduces the ice to its 
former bulk, the blocks are deposited at the higher level. Such moraines 
are to be seen in the neighbourhood of most modern glaciers, and they are 
important to be observed, because the existence of similar mounds in places 
remote from existing glaciers, has been inferred to demostrate their former 
presence. 


Glacier ice is thus described: 


The ice of which the glacier is composed, is unlike that produced by freez- 
ing still water in a lake or pond. Although remarkably pure and free from 
all intermixture of earthy matter, and even the smallest fragments of rock. 
(except very near where it touches the soil) it is far from homogeneous, or 
uniformly transparent. It has been described as composed of layers of per- 
fect ice and of frozen snow intermixed, but this does not express the fact as 
observed in the middle and lower glacier. The ice is indeed porous and full 
of air bubbles, and it is very probable that these bubbles result from the 
freezing of snow imbibed with water ; but as it exists in the glacier it is not 
granular. Laminz, or thin plates of compact transparent blue ice, alternate 
in most parts of every glacier, with laminze of ice not less hard and perfect, 
but filled with countless air bubbles, which give it a frothy semi-opaque look. 
This peculiar structure, which gives to glacier ice its extreme brittleness, 
(which makes the formation of steps with a common hatchet a very easy task 
compared to what it would be in common ice,) may be compared to what 
geologists call the slaty cleavage of many rocks, rather than to stratification, 
properly so called. The distinction is important, and amounts to this, that 
strata are deposited in ‘succession, and owe their form and separation to that 
circumstance only ; whereas, slaty cleavage, or structural planes, occur in 
rocks, and in many bodies, wholly irrespective of stratification or deposition, 
and may be communicated to a mass after complete or partial consolidation, 


The following belongs to the Professor’s theory of a glacier: 


A glacier is an imperfect fluid, or a viscous body, which is urged down 
slopes of a certain inclination by the mutual pressure of its parts. The sort 
of consistency to which we refer may be illustrated by that of moderately 
thick mortar, or of the contents of a tar-barrel, poured into a sloping chan- 
nel. Either of these substances, without actually assuming a level surface, 
will tend todo so. They will descend with different degrees of velocity, 
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depending on the pressure to which they are respectively subjected,—the 
friction occasioned by the nature of the channel or surface over which they 
move,—and the viscosity, or mutual adhesiveness, of the particles of the 
semifluid, which prevents each frem taking its own course, but subjects all to 
a mutual constraint. To determine completely the motion of such a semi- 
fluid is a most arduous, or rather, in our present state of knowledge, an im- 
practicable investigation. Instead, therefore, of aiming at a cumbrous 
mathematical precision, where the first data required for calculation are 
themselves unknown with any kind of numerical exactness, I shall endeavour 
to keep generally in view such plain mechanical principles as are, for the 
most part, sufficient to enable us to judge of the comparability of the facts 
of glacier motion with the conditions of viscous or semifluid substances. 


We now glean a few passages of a more popular character, and 
taken from parts of the volume which deal in descriptions of adven- 
turous rambles, exciting incidents, and tremendous scenery. The 
Professor himself seems to have been endowed with great courage 
for climbing fearful acclivities, and making excursions over the vast 
wastes of ice and snow which characterize the Pennine Alps; and 
his long experience must have disciplined him to such daring expe- 
ditions, so as to equip him for being a guide to novices. Still, he 
appears to have provided himself with native and trained hands when 
undertaking the longer and more hazardous excursions; and even 
with these, appalling dangers and difficulties may beset the traveller. 
For instance, when on a visit to the Col du Gérant, the following 
perplexities and alarms were encountered : 


We continued to descend with precaution, though without any inconveni- 
ence, excepting fromthe sun, which was now high and brilliant, and its light 
reflected with more intensity than I had ever felt it from the facettes of the 
highly crystallised and fresh snow by which we were surrounded. I began 
to think that the passage was to be effected without any difficulty worth 
mentioning, until we arrived at the part of the valley where the three tri- 
butary glaciers already mentioned begin to unite, and are together squeezed 
through the comparatively narrow passage between the Aiguille Noire on 
the right, and the rock which I have marked Petit Rognon on the left. It 
is difficult to say, whether the ascent or descent of such a glacier is more 
arduous; but in descending, one is at least more taken by surprise; the 
eye wanders over the wilds of ice sloping forwards, and in which the most 
terrific chasm and rents are hidden )ike the ditch in a ha-ha fence. The 
crevasses of the glacier gradually widened; the uniting streams from dif- 
ferent quarters met and justled, sometimes tossing high their icy waves, at 
others leaving yawning vacuities. The slope, at first gradual, and covered 
continually with snow, became steeper, and as we risked less from hidden 
rents, the multitude and length of the open ones caused us to make consi- 
derable circuits. But the slope ended at last almost ina precipice. At the 
point where the glacier is narrowest it is also steepest, and the descendin 
ice is torn piecemeal in its effort to extricate itself from the strait. Almost 
in a moment we found ourselves amidst toppling crags and vertical precj- 
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pices of ice, and divided from the Mer de Glace beneath by a chaos of 
fissures of seemingly impassable depth and width, and without order or 
number. Our embarrassment was still farther increased by the very small 
distance to which it was possible to command by the eye the details of the 
labyrinth through which we must pass. The most promising tract might 
end in inextricable difficulties, and the most difficult might chance ultimately 
to be the only safe one. The spectacle gave us pause. We had made for 
the north-western side of the glacier, near the foot of the Petit Rognon, 
hoping to get down near the side of the rocks, although not upon. them. 
But when we neared this part of the glacier, even Couttet shook his head, 
and proposed rather to attempt the old passage by the foot of the Aiguille 
Noire, where De Saussure left his ladder,—a passage avoided by the guides 
on account of the steep icy slopes it presents, and the great danger which 
is run from the fragments of stone which, during the heat of the day, are 
discharged, and roll down from the rocks above. These stones are amongst 
the most dangerous accidents of glacier travels. A stone, even if seen be- 
forehand, may fall in a direction from which the traveller, engaged amidst 
the perils of crevasses, or on the precarious footing of a narrow ledge of 
rock, cannot possibly withdraw in time to avoid it. And seldom do they 
come alone. Like an avalanche, they gain others during their descent. 
Urged with the velocity acquired in half rolling, half bounding down a pre- 
cipitous slope of a thousand feet high, they strike fire by collision with 
their neighbours—are split perhaps into a thousand shivers, and detach by 
the blow a still greater mass; which, once discharged, thunders with an ex- 
plosive roar upon the glacier beneath, accompanied by clouds of dust or 
smoke, produced in the collision. I have sometimes been exposed to these 
dry avalanches ; they are amongst the most terrible of the ammunition with 
which the genius of these mountain solitudes repels the approach of curious 
man. ‘Their course is marked on the rocks, and they are most studiously 
avoided by every prudent guide. ° 


Another pass was essayed : 


But there, barriers still more insurmountable appeared. One prodigious 
chasm stretched quite across the glacier ; and the width of this chasm was 
not bess than 500 feet. It terminated opposite to the precipices of the 
Aiguille Noire in one vast enfoncement of ice bounded on the hither side by 
precipices not less terrible. A glanceconvinced every one that here, at least, 
there was not a chance of passing, unprovided as we were with long ropes 
or ladders. Nothing remained but to resume the track we had at first 
abandoned ; for the whole centre of the glacier was completely cut off from 
the lower world by this stupendous cleft. Here the expérience of Couttet 
stood us in good stead, and his presence of mind inspired me with perfect 
confidence, so that we soon set about ascertaining, by a method of trial and 
error, whether any passage could be forced amongst the labyrinth of smaller 
crevasses on the northern side of the glacier. A chamois, whose track we 
had followed earlier, seemed here to have been as much baffled as ourselves, 
for he had made so many crossings back and forward upon the glacier, and 
had been so often forced to return upon his steps, that we lost the track for a 
time. This animal is exceedingly timorous upon a glacier covered with 
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snow, since the form of the foot prevents it from offering almost any resistance 
when hidden rents are to be crossed. We had accordingly passed earlier 
in many places where the chamois had not ventured; but the case was now 
different on the hard ice. He took leaps upon which we dared not venture ; 
and as we were never sure of not being obliged to retrace every step we 
made, we took good care never to make a descending leap which might cut 
off our retreat. Many a time we were obliged to return, and many 4 weary 
circuit was to be made in order to recommence again ; but we seldom failed 
ultimately to recover the chamois track, which is the safest guide in such 
situations. The excitement was highly pleasing. The extrication from our 
dilemma was like playing a complicated game, and the difficulty of the steps 
was forgotten in the interest of observing whether any progress had been 
gained; for now we were obliged to descend into the bosom of the glacier, 
and to select its most jagged and pulverised parts, in order to cross the cre- 
vasses where they had become choked by the decay and subsidence of their 
walls. Thus hampered by our icy prison, we only emerged occasionally so 
as to catch a glimpse of what ‘lay beyond, and to estimate our slow and 
devious progress. At length, by great skill on the part of Couttet, and pati- 
ence on the part of all of us, (for we remained inseparably tied together all 
this time) by clambering down one side of a chasm, up another, and round a 
third, hewing our steps, and holding on one by one:with the rope, we gradu- 
ally extricated ourselves from a chaos which at first sight appeared absolutely 
impenetrable, and that without any very dangerous positions. 


- ‘There must be much diversity in the perils that face the Alpine 
traveller, and therefore in the accidents or modes of escape also, 
which he has to record. An illustration follows : 


Our object was now to descend upon the Glacier of Zmutt, of which, as 
I have endeavoured to explain, the lower or more level part swept along the 
base of the Mont Cervin and Dent d’Erin, whilst a-higher stage of it rose to 
the foot of the lofty precipice above which we stood. Now, whilst the top 
of this precipice sunk from the summit of the Stockhorn, westwards to the 
Col, and then rose a little, the glacier and the foot of the precipice rose 
rapidly and continuously to the westward, so that the top and bottom of the 
precipice became at length blended together, under asnowy sheet. ‘To reach 
this point, however, would have been a long detour, and the glacier appeared 
dangerously crevassed. Having, therefore, descended from the Stockhorn 
to the Col, (which was not a great deal lower,) Pralong proposed to attempt 
descending the cliff, by which he recollected to have passed when he last 
crossed, and to have successfully reached the glacier below. We began cau- 
tiously to descend, for it was an absolute precipice : Pralong first, and I fol- 
lowing, leaving the other guides to wait about the middle, until we should 
see whether or not a passage could be effected. The precipice was several 
hundred feet high. Some bad turns were passed, and I began to hope that 
no insurmountable difficulty would appear, when Pralong announced that 
the snow this year had melted so much more completely than on the former 
occasion, as to cut off all communication with the glacier, for there was a 
height of at least thirty vertical feet of rocky wall, which we could by no 
means eireumyvent. Thus, all was todo over again, and the cliff was re- 
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ascended. We looked right and left for a more feasible spot, but descried 
none. Having regained the snows above, we cautiously skirted the preci- 
pice, until we should find a place favourable to the attempt. At length, the 
rocks became mostly masked under steep snow slopes, and down one of these, 
Pralong, with no common courage, proposed to venture, and put himself at 
once in the place of danger. We were now separated by perhaps but 
200 feet from the glacier beneath. The slope was chiefly of soft deep 
snow, lying ata high angle. There. was no difficulty in securing our foot- 
ing in it, but the danger was. of producing an avalanche by our weight. 
This, it may be thought, was a small matter, if we were to alight on 
the glacier below; but such a surface of snow upon rock rarely connects 
with a glacier without a break, and we all knew very well that the formidable 
“ Bergschrund,” already mentioned, was open to receive the avalanche and 
its charge, if it should take place. We had no ladder, but a pretty long 
rope. Pralong was tied to it. We all held fast on the rope, having planted 
ourselves. as well as we could on the slope of snow, and let him down by 
degrees, to ascertain the nature and breadth of the crevasse, of which the 
upper edge usually overhangs like the roof of a cave, dropping icicles. Were 
that covering to fail, he might be plunged, and drag us, into a chasm beneath. 
He, however, effected the passage with a. coolness which I have never seen 
surpassed, and shouted the intelligence that the chasm had been choked by 
previous avalanches, and that we might pass without danger. He then 
(having loosed himself from the rope) proceeded to explore the footing on the 
glacier, leaving me and the other two guides to extricate ourselves.. I de« 
scended first by the rope, then Biona, and lastly Tairraz, who, being unsup- 
ported, did not at all like the slide, the termination of which it was quite 
impossible to see from above. We then followed Pralong, and proceeded 
with great precaution to sound our way down the upper Glacier of Zmutt, 
which is here sufficiently steep to be. deeply fissured, and which is covered 
with perpetual snow, now soft with the heat of the morning sun. It was a 
dangerous passage, and required many wide circuits. But: at length we 
reached in a slanting direction the second terrace or precipice of rock which 
separates the upper and lower Glacier of Zmutt, and which terminates in the 
promontory marked Stockhi in the map. When we. were fairly on the 


débris we stopped to repose, and to congratulate ourselves on the success of 
this difficult passage. 


We give for our concluding extract an account of one of the most 
remarkable of the hairbreadth escapes contained in the volume. ‘The 
Professor had proceeded to a promontory which, on account of the 
abruptness of its termination, and the stop it puts to all further pro- 

, is seldom visited even by the shephisade To the traveller in 
search of the picturesque, however, or to the philosophic observer of 
nature, the spot must offer attractions; and accordingly Mr. Forbes 
advanced toit. While engaged in sketching an outline of the pano- 
rama thence scanned, he sends Auguste for water. Auguste ia so 
long absent as to excite the sketcher’s fear, but at length he is seen 
approaching with two lads who lead between them a man, who at once 
is discovered to be in a sad plight. Let the Professor narrate ‘the 
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rest: it is for each reader to determine for himself, whether such 
appalling situations and narrow deliverances will tempt him to the 
dizzy steeps and ice-clad Alps of Savoy, or teach, guided or alone, 
to be content with the levels of earth. 


On approaching, I found Auguste scarcely less excited than the man he 
led, and to rescue whom from a ledge of rock, on which he had passed the 
whole night, he had placed himself inimminent danger. This person proved 
to be an American traveller, who had wandered all alone the morning of the 
day before over the hill of Charmoz, above the Montanvert, and scrambled 
as far as the solitary precipices of Trelaporte, unvisited as we have said, 
except casually by a shepherd, and still more rarely by some chamois hunter. 
Towards afternoon (by his own account) he had slipped over a rock, and 
being caught by the clothes on some bushes, and his fall checked, so as to 
gain a little ledge surrounded by precipices on every side, where he found 
himself lodged in a perfectly hopeless prison. Here he passed the whole 
night, which, fortunately, was not cold, and in the morning he succeeded in 
attracting, by his cries, the young men of Chamouni, who were on their way 
across the glacier, at a great distance below. The two boldest, with diffi- 
culty, climbed, by a circuitous path, so as to gain a position above him; but 
their united efforts would have been unequal to rescue him had I not provi- 
dentially gone, with my guide, the same morning, to this remote spot. 
Whilst he was on a search for the water which I required he came within 
sight of the boys, vainly attempting to extricate the traveller. Balmat 
instantly joined them, and by great personal courage, as well as strength, 
succeeded in dragging the man up by the arm, from a spot whence a chamois 
could not have escaped alive. Balmat told me, that whilst. he bore‘ the 
entire weight of the man on the slippery ledge to which he himself clung, he 
felt his foot give way, and for a moment he thought himself lost, which was 
the cause of the very visible emotion of which he bore traces when he joined 
me. I gave wine and food to the traveller and the others, and especially 
applauded the humanity and courage of the lads, one of whom conducted the 
traveller back to Chamouni, for his nervous system was greatly affected, and 
for a time 1 doubted whether he was not deranged. I returned with Balmat 
to view the exact spot of the adventure, and a more dreadful prison it is im- 
possible to conceive. It was, as I have said, a ledge about a foot broad in 
most places, and but a few feet long, with grass and juniper growing on it. 
It thinned off upon the cliff entirely in one direction, and on the other (where 
widest) it terminated abruptly against a portion of the solid rock, not only 
vertical, but overhanging, and at least ten feet high, so that no man, unas- 
sisted, could have climbed it. The direction of his fall was attested by the 
shreds of his blouse, which were hanging from some juniper bushes, which 
he had grazed in his descent, but for which evidences it would have appeared 
to me inconceivable that any falling object could so have attained the shelf 
on which he was almost miraculously lodged. Immediately below the spot 
he fell from, the shelf had thinned off so completely that it was plain he must 
have fallen obliquely across the precipice, so as to attain it. The ledge was 
about twenty feet below the top of the smooth granitic precipice, to which a 
cat could not have clung,.and below, the same polished surface went sheer 
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down, without a break, for a depth of at least 200 feet, where it sinks under 
the glacier, whose yawning crevasses would have received the mangled body, 
and never would have betrayed the traveller’s fate. A more astonishing 
escape, in all its parts, it is impossible to conceive. It is probable, that had 
the young men not crossed the glacier at the fortunate moment, my guide 
and I would have passed the rock fifty yards above him, (it wasin the direc- 
tion in which we were going,) without either party having the remotest idea 
of the other’s presence. 





Art. III.— Notes of a Tour through Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and 
Arabia Petrea, to the Holy Land. By E. Joy Morris. N. Bruce. 


Mr. Morais is.an American Traveller, who a few years ago made.a 
tour in the East. The resultsof his observations in Turkey and the 
other countries mentioned, at first appeared in the United States 
Gazette, but were subsequently prepared for the press in form of 
volumes. The work is now reprinted at the cheapest possible rate 
for the English reader by Mr. Bruce of Peterborough Court, with 
Notes and an Appendix. 

Mr. Morris’s travels in the East is one of the most informing and 
interesting books that we have ever perused, even when the classic 
land of Greece and countries most famous in sacred story, have been 
the regions traversed and described. There is nothing of tameness 
in these Notes, for the author’s style is as animated as his descriptions 
are graphic, or his observations keen; so that when he indulges his 
pen to a degree of minuteness, relative to objects or spots which have 
been talked about by thousands of tourists, there is nothing of stale- 
ness or apparent repetition in his matter any more than in his manner. 
You feel that he is speaking exactly as he observed and felt, that he 
is the farthest removed from being a copyist; while the subjects which 


, engage him are susceptible of endless discussion and description, 


provided every new comer be equal to these offices, in respect of 
reading, taste, and independency. The book not only is one of the 
most satisfactory for the home-abiding and the earnest inquirer who 
cultivates a liberal curiosity, but as a guide to tourists pursuing the 
same route it cannot be too highly recommended. Mr. Bruce on all 
these accounts has therefore done well in presenting the work to the 
British public ; nor should any person who uses the English tongue, 
and can afford to lay out eighteen pence for a book, deny himself the 


-pleasure and the instruction which is here to be had for that sum. 


he publisher of the reprint has also introduced a few brief notes 
that will command attention. His Appendix consists of certain 
abridgements from Wilkinson’s Egyptian Ropogiaily: 

Mr. Morris in the course of his journeyings embarked at Naples 
for the East, and at once to afford a fair idea of his qualities as an 
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observer and sketcher of what he observes, we introduce first of all 
his description of the Bay of Naples, it being on an afternoon in 
April that the ship set sail, a fine breeze bearing her out of the 
harbour, but subsiding just as they were passing the shores of Capri. 


The whole Bay of Naples lay before us, with its magnificent panorama of — 
shores lined with cities, villages buried in vineyards and olive groves, islands 
which seemed to float upon the waters, and Vesuvius towering sublimely 
above all, and lighting up the darkening picture, upon which the moon had 
but just risen, with occasional flashes of volcanic fire. As the moon travelled 
up the heavens, her soft and mellow light shone with most charming effect 
upon the scene. We lay motionless on the sea, which was as smooth as a 
wood-embowered lake on a summer’s eve. Numbers of fishing boats lay 
between us and the shore. The flambeaux upon their bows, and the lights 
of the vessels scattered over the bay, gave an air of still life to the waters. 
The distant city was faintly indicated by the long line of light which spread 
along the shore, and the noise of carriages and human voices, that came 
softened to us by the distance. We could but dimly trace the outline of the 
islands, which lay sleeping in the moonlight, excepting Capri, whose rugged 
and precipitous shores lay upon our weather bow. An American corvette 
had hauled into the harbour as we were leaving. As the breeze freshened 
up and bore us away, the evening reveillée was announced on board the cor- 
vette by the band playing ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” We bade adieu to the shores 
of Europe with the patriotic strains of our own country resounding in our 
ears, reminding us of our far distant homes and native land. 


They steered for the Dardanelles. On an early occasion when 
ashore Mr. Morris reached a spot from which the view embraced the 
whole Troad, and altogether an unrivalled combination of natural 
scenery and interest. ‘Upon yonder distant plain rose the magnifi- 
cent city of Priam, ‘whose date o’erawes tradition.’ Upon that 
plain Achilles, Ajax, Hector, and Agamemnon, those semi-gods of 
poetic story, once displayed their courage and noble traits, which 


would have perished without a record, had they not been enshrined 
in verse by 


‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 


This field of man’s glory and shame lay before us, and drew our 
thoughts back upon our own country, where man is making his final 
experiment to live free.” 

We have a reason for quoting these few sentences from our 
traveller’s enthusiastic paragragh. But still the occasion for remark, 
especially about the ag V5 Jinal experiment, will be improved after 
proceeding with Mr. Morris to the slave-market of Stamboul. 
Here he saw groups of Nubian and Abyssinian slaves, mostly children, 
in a state of almost perfect nudity. ‘Two white female slaves were 
all that were observed. These were Georgians, destined for the 
harems of the rich, He goes on to notice the stoical indifference of 
the slave-merchants while reposing on carpets and pursuing their 
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horrid traffic. ‘‘ The manner in which they handled and spoke of them 
(the slaves) as mere merchandise disgusted us, and we were glad to 
leave a place where humanity sinks to the level of the brute creatien.” . 
But how aggravated did the case grow in our tourist’s eye, when 
some of the atrocities which characterized the late war of independ- 
ence waged by the Greeks became the theme! He thus writes ;— 


During the Greek war, the slave-market was filled with captive Greeks, 
who were here daily exposed for sale. Cruelties the most barbarous—the 
exposing of a whole family of ‘civilized Greek Christians—a mother, sur- 
rounded by her sons and daughters, sold into irredeemable slavery, separa- 
ting never to meet again—were scenes daily witnessed here during that war. 
In Athens I heard of an instance of a mother and her daughters being sold 
into slavery by the Turks at Constantinople ; and that the son who had risen 
to distinction and comparative wealth during the war, at its conclusion re- 
solved never to rest until he had redeemed his mother and sisters from their 
bondage. After the most indefatigable perseverance, and a series of strange 
.adventures, he had reassembled his mother and all his sisters under the 
parental roof, .excepting his eldest sister, who had been redeemed from sla- 
very by an Italian merchant, to whom she was married at Salonique. No 
war, ancient or modern, was ever carried on with such unrelenting fury and 
such cruelty as the war against the Greeks by the Turks. It is a matter of 
astonishment that the Christian nations of Europe could have so Jong re- 
mained silent spectators of its atrocities. | 


Not a syllable is here uttered which would not burst from the lips 
of every person of a humane heart and of consistent Christianity. 
But there are certain peculiarities about Mr. Morris that must not 
be left unnoticed. He is, if his words, feelings, and principles be ‘in 
harmony, a deep lover of his country, an ardent patriot. But he is 
more, for he at times obtrusively cites America, and on others in- 
discreetly suggests comparisons. There is a considerable share of 
vaunting and vain glory on these occasions. For example, he boasts 
at one period of his journey,—at a moment too when.his mind was 
filled with ideas of the proud pre-eminence of the -British flag, and 
when he confesses that though in a lawless region. he found himself 
near “ a representative of that power, beneath, whose broad sgis 
there is protection abroad for the most humble fugitive from violence 
and oppression,’—that when on the summit of one of the pyramids 
he met with the cross of St. George, which some English traveller 
had left there, he “ tore it down, and in its stead flung the stars and 
stripes to the breeze,” an exploit upon which the English publisher 
smartly comments, pronouncing it with justice as a valorous display 
of paltry national feeling, and a ridiculous ebullition. But to return 
to Morris versus the Turks as slave-makers and holders, and to test 
his consistency asa philanthropist and patriot: here we cannot do 
better than cite Mr. Brnce’s note to the paragraphs descriptive of the 
slave-market in the Turkish quarter of Constantinople, and of the 
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disgust and horror of the traveller at the things and thoughts there 
suggested. Says the publisher,— 


This passage with others of a similar nature throughout the work, conveys 
sentiments which are very frequently met with in the productions of Ameri- 
can authors. So long, however, as the fact stares us in the face, that the 
practices which Mr. Morris here so justly condemns exist in full vigour in 
his native country—so long as we know that slavery, in its most odious form, 
prevails in the United States—so long will such sentiments, when expressed 
by Americans, be regarded as little better than sheer hypocrisy. Mr. Morris 
has previously (p. 8) eulogised his own country as one “where man is 
making the final experiment to live rree.” Is sLaveRyY indispensable to 
this “ final experiment ?” or does our author, like too many of his country- 
men, deem coxour the only test by which to judge of the enormity of the 
offence? Does he, at HOME, view with complacency the traffic in human 
flesh? and in another clime turn with disgust from the spectacle exhibited 
by the slave-market? Why, whilst commenting upon “‘cruelties the most 
barbarous,” in the case of ‘‘a whole family of civilized Greek Christians,” 
is he silent upon the not less iniquitous treatment of the African in his own 
Jand of EXPERIMENTAL freedom? Is nonegro ‘‘ mother, surrounded by 
her sons and daughters,” ever, in the slave-holding states of America, “‘ sold 
into irredeemable slavery, separating never to meet again?’ Let Mr. Morris 
distinguish himself by his exertions to wipe off the foulest blot in the Ame- 
rican character—let him thus prove that it is not colour or creed alone which 
calls forth his sympathy for his fellow-men.in captivity, and his recorded 
indignation against Turkish slavery will then be better understood and appre- 
ciated. But until he does so, the real friends of humanity will give him 
little credit for sincerity; and until this stain is for ever effaced from her 
escutcheon, America must relinquish all claim to be deemed—what her sons 
now so loudly vaunt her to be—a LAND OF FREEDOM! 


In the course of an extract which we shall soon introduce, it will 
be seen that our author’s sentiments relative to slavery did not always 
give evidence, even when far away from the Union to which slave- 
holding states lend such breadth and importance, of an equal degree 
of horror. There isa wide difference between profession and prac- 
tice—between a catholic and a sectarian spirit. 

Mr. Morris’s sojourn in Constantinople was during the sovereignty 
of the late Sultan, whom he had an opportunity of describing. Mah- 
moud “ gracefully returned the salute of the Franks, who raised their 
hats as he passed.” Among his train was a minister who held a tin 
box, in which the people who had petitions to present, deposited 
them. One of these suppliants whom our author observed was a 
poor Greek who had been falsely accused and punished for using 
fraudulent measures and weights by a cadjai who was covetous of his 
property. Our author learned afterwards that the Sultan so faith- 
fully carried out his declaration that “all his subjects were equal 
before the law” as not only to depose the official and make ‘him re- 
store the property, but to undergo the same punishment that had 
been inflicted on the Greek, which was cropping the ears. 
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Our traveller’s notes on Turkey are but meagre, although he passed 
several weeks at Constantinople. But in Greece he made excellent 
use of his time, which extended to about six weeks. The course of 
his tour and his notices in that land are particularly precise and dis- 
tinct, dealing more in descriptive details of what he observed, and 
graphic sketches, than in the record of impressions, or any sort of 
rhetorical exaggeration. We shall merely cite one short passage in 
reference to Greece as a specimen of his brief and more ars or 
remarks. He has been speaking of the exertions and services of 
Mr. Hill and other American missionaries in the Levant, and says it 
is gratifying to know that their schools are diffusing a knowledge of 
the English tongue, and consequently of its great literary treasures ; 
adding that English literature is peculiarly the literature of civi- 
lization and freedom; and that wherever it extends, it carries with 
it the most auspicious influences for the moral and social condition. 
“The burning verses of Byron, sympathizing with the wrongs of the 
land of Homer—the writings and speeches of British orators and 
statesmen, moving the patriotic sensibilities of Englishmen with 
allusions to the heroism and patriotism of ancient Greece,—the 
whole body of English literature, rich in contribution to letters and 
science, and the cause of civil liberty, must, as it diffuses itself among 
the isles and cities of Greece, re-awaken the activity and energies of 
a people whom ¥ om of oppression have not taught to be slaves.” 

It is matter of some regret that our author does not always speak 
with the same enlargement of generosity, sympathy, and justice, and 
that the love of father-land should at times lead him into indiscre- 
tions. 

Mr. Morris’s notes while in Egypt are no less instructive and 
entertaining than those which he penned while in Greece, displayin 
a considerable knowledge in, as well as a fervid taste for, art of 
antiquarian objects. But the modern and the living obtain a fitting 
and earnest attention likewise. Let us alight with him at Cairo: 


Cairo is undoubtedly the most interesting of all the oriental cities to the 
traveller. The finest models of Saracenic architecture, four hundred mosques 
of unrivalled elegance, all the trades and professions, all the wares and mer- 
chandise of the East, and representatives of all its different nations, pre- 
senting a most astonishing variety of costume and physigonomy, combined 
with the purely Oriental character of the place, give to Cairo an interest not 
possessed by any other of the Ottoman capitals, where the manners and 
customs of Christendom have insinuated themselves. The short, spare 
Bedouin, from the deserts of Sinai—the tall, muscular Bedouin, from the 
Lybian desert—Nubians from the Cataracts—Abyssinians from the foun- 
tains of the Nile—Negroes from Darfour and Middle Africa—Moors from 
Tunis and Tripoli—Turks from Constantinople—Persians from Bagdad— 
natives of India from this side of the Ganges—with a sprinkling of Franks, 
Copts, Jews, &c., make up the motley crowd that throng the streets of Cairo, 
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dazzling the eye with the contrasted colour of their costumes, and confusing 
the ear with the sound of their many different tongues. The city also is 
traversed by such an infinitude of streets and Janes, and there are so many 
mosques, and other buildings of interest, involved in their labyrinthine folds, 
that it requires no little time and patience to find them out. 

The temperature of the air while we were at Cairo was delightful. It 
was clear, bland, and fresh, giving an elasticity to the spirits, and a tone of 
health to the body, that admirably harmonised the mental and physical sen- 
sations. The nights were cool, and so brilliant from the light of the moon, 
that the finest print could be read. Though it was the month of December, 
the country was covered with verdure, and the early wheat was already 
rising, while the husbandman was following the retreating Nile, and scat- 
tering the rich loom it had deposited, with the seed that in a few months 
was to cover the fields with a golden harvest. Cairo contains more than 
eleven hundred coffee-houses, and a proportionably large number of baths. 
The coffee-houses are the resorts of all the idlers‘and newsmongers. Many 
Turks pass the day between the bath and the coffee-house. The latter con- 
stitutes a kind of social exchange, where friends meet to talk and learn the 
news of the day. Here also gather the story-tellers, who entertain their 
auditors with the recital of tales from the Arabian Nights, and extravagant 
fiction of their own composition, in which, with the aid of magic, all kinds 
of dramatic catastrophes are produced and satisfactorily ‘explained. 

The bazaars of Cairo are the best constructed of any of the East. Like 
those of Constantinople, they consist of small shops, or rather stalls, occu- 
pying both sides of a covered avenue. In them are to be found all the 
manufactures and products of the Levant, Arabia, Egypt, and the remotest 
East. The bazaars of Cairo are so constantly thronged by such a multitude 
of persons, camels, donkeys, dromedaries, jostling, shouting, and braying, 
that if you succeed in escaping from being crushed from the crowd of men 
and beasts that are struggling along, you are yet deafened with the din of 
these busy marts. Besides the merchants, who sell from their shops, there 
are walking venders of second-hand articles, arms, apparel, &c., crying at 
the top of their voices their goods, followed by a train of bidders, cheapening 
them as they march along, sometimes maintaining a cross-fire of bids with 
others in the wake of a rival chapman. Amusing scenes occur in such 
acrowd, ‘The lady Caireens bustle along, enveloped in immense mantles 
of silk and.satin, shod in yellow slippers, and so closely veiled, that nothing 
of the face is visible but a pair of melting eyes, that speak love to everybody. 
My friend, who got bewildered between two beauties, happened to knock 
off the slipper of one, and’as he turned to apologise in his best Arabic, he 
unfortunately rent the veil of the other, disclosing to our infidel gaze the 
fair round features of a blooming Turkish beauty. The Cerberus of a 
eunuch who attended them, in his rage, looked more hideous than ever. 
The lady with the torn veil, after a pause of a moment, for propriety’s sake, 
uttered a slight scream, (fainting not being fashionable,) while she of the 
slipper wrapped the eunuch over the head, and bade him hunt the slipper. 
A crowd began to gather, comments were made on the impudence of Franks, 
and a row was evidently brewing, when a Turkish officer came up, to whom 
we explained in French the cause of the trouble. With much suavity he 
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apologised for us to the offended beauties. They cast a responsive glance 
at us which forgave all. We bought'several bernooses in the bazaars. My 
friend purchased some made of the finest wool and silk interwoven, white 
as the driven snow, and soft as down. They were sold at ten dollars; they 
are used as a covering against the damps of night. This is the most beau- 
tiful article I have ever seen—as a summer cloak, nothing can be more ele- 
gant or rich. 

The slaveemarket was crowded with slaves, as several caravans had re- 
cently arrived from the interior. Franks are not prohibited here, as at 
Constantinople, from buying slaves, 89 we were much pressed by the slave- 
dealers to buy some of their live stock. My friend offered 1600: piastres 
(80 dollars) for an Abyssinian girl, but when the bargain was concluded, my 
lady grew sulky, and protested she would not be sold to a Frank; so the 
bargain was broken up. Some of these slaves come from as far south as 
Timbuctoo, but most of them are taken in the predatory wars, which the 
numerous tribes of Abyssinia are constantly waging against each other. 
They are sold to the slave-dealers, who resort at certain seasons to Dongola, 
and other places on the upper Nile beyond the Cataracts, to meet the cara- 
vans which bring them to those markets for sale, with gald dust, ivory, and 
other articles, from the interior of Africa.- Slavery has continued in uninter- 
mitted existence among all the nations of the East from the time of Abraham. 
The poorest Bedouin family in the desert has’ two or three slaves. Slaves 
in the East, however, are regarded in ‘the family of the master rather as 
household servants than slaves, and are rarély sold. It. would be considered 
monstrous in a man to make a traffic of his slaves. ‘They’ become compo- 
nent parts of a family, and are treated with such humanity, that, though it 
may not palliate the violation of the first rights of man yet it tends much 
to ameliorate the condition of the unfortunate victim. Slavery belongs to 
no particular colour in the East, the Abyssinians and Georgians being nearly 
white. Neither is colour a prejudice against aman there. I have seen 
black beys and black officers in Egypt on equal footing with the Turks, pos- 
sessed of as much authority, and as much respected. A few months’ resi- 
dence in Cairo soon removes one’s prejudices against a black skin. 


In the last of these paragraphs. the reader. meets with something 
that does not indicate a very strong horror of bondage. In a short 
note, the English publisher very properly asks, “‘ What, during this 
trafficking, became of our author's disgust of slavery, sa strongly 
expressed” in.a preceding page? ose. f : 

Assouan appears to have been the limit of our tourist’s voyage up 
the Nile. The following notices, and the vindication of Bruce, the 
traveller, will be acceptable. | 3 

On approaching Assouan, we passed through that immense cemetery, 
where, according to the popular tradition, the sixty thousand prophets, who 
flourished in former ages, are buried. The thousands of tombs, which are 
scattered over the desert, indicate the presence in these regions, in times 
long past, of a very large population. We entered Assouan through’ the 
palm grove to the south of the town. I recollected that it was in this grove 
that. poor Bruce laid himself down to rest, after his’ terrible journey across 
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the Nubian desert. He had just strength enough left to crawl in from the 
desert, and prostrate himself beneath the grateful shade of this cool grove. 
For near, a month he had been travelling across the trackless wastes of the 
desert, struggling with the simoons, which had overwhelmed several of his 
companions beneath pillars of sand, and frequently contending with the 
Bedouins for a drop of water at the fcetid pools, which the rain had left on 
its passage over the desert. In the midst of all these sufferings, his heroic 
devotion to science still manifested itself. At night, when his wearied frame 
demanded repose, he might be seen rising from his couch of sand to study 
the blue heavens above him, and by day, when struggling for life with the 
Ishmaelites of the wilderness, his cares were divided between the defence of 
his life and the preservation of his scientific instruments. He passed several 
years in Abyssinia, during which time he mingled with the natives in all 
their pursuits. He was a favourite courtier at the mud palace of Dost 
Mohammed, a gallant soldier in the armies of that prince, a chosen protegé 
of Queen Esther, and, with the multitude, he was emphatically ‘‘a man of 
the people.” 

Few travellers have enjoyed such opportunities of studying the character 
and customs of a people, and but few have so assiduously profited by them 
as this distinguished traveller. And yet, the reward of all his toils and 
sufferings in the cause of science, was an unmerifed obloquy, which hunted 
him to death, and embittered his last moments by-assaults upon his character ! 
Subsequent travellers have confirmed all the wonderful accounts, which 
excited so much animadversion in Bruce’s book of travels, even to the almost 
incredible tale of the Abyssinian practice of cutting raw steaks from a living 
cow. As to the famous harper in the tombs of the kings at Thebes, I can 


answer to his existence, having seen him myself in one of the tombs in the 
Biban el Molouk. 


After his tour in Upper Egypt, Mr. Morris returned to Cairo, and 
immediately commenced making preparations for a journey through 
the deserts to Mount Sinai, Akaba, and thence to Petra, and onwards 
through Idumza to Palestine. The journey was one of fatigue, 
sun-broiling, and fainting for want of water. At some of the halting- 
places and night-encampments relief and entertainment were enjoyed. 
Feeding, smoking, and tales of Bedouin life wiled away the waking 
hours, to be followed by undisturbed repose. Here is a sketch be- 
longing to a very early period of the journey in the desert: 


As the day was nearly spent, no further progress could be made, so we 
pitched our tents, spread our sedjeddahs, or carpets, beneath them, lighted 
our pipes, and laid down to talk over the route. Around our tents there lay 
several encampments of Bedouins. As the night approached the hollow in 
which we lay was dotted over by numerous fires, around which were gathered 
clusters of Arabs, whose loud voices, breaking out in rude songs, or in angry 
strife, were the only sounds that broke the deep silence of the desert. 
Each of these camp-fires was encircled by a line of camels, sleeping with 
their knees bent beneath their bodies, and their long necks thrust out upon 
the sand. There was no moon in the sky, but the blue roof above us was 
fretted with multitudes of dazzling stars, that cast a faint illumination upon 
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the desert. The blue expanse of the firmament, and the desert stretching 
boundless and limitless, as far as the eye could see, produced a sensation of 
infinity that I never felt within the walls of the crowded city. -The mind 
felt something of religious awe in contemplating the majesty and grandeur 
of the scene around. Shut out from the noisy haunts of men, and launched 
upon the bosom of the desert, the imagination was impressed with the un- 
earthly silence of the waste, and seemed to approach in silent communion with 
the Creator of the Universe, before whom nature here stood mute. As the 
night advanced, the fires went out one by one, the sounds of human. voices 
ceased, and darkness and silence reigned around. I threw myself down upon 
a carpet, with a camel saddle for a pillow, and turned to my first night’s 
sleep in the desert. The stars streamed brightly through the door of the 
tent, before which my faithful servant was lying as a guard. The Bedouins 
slept around the embers of their fires in the open air, wrapped up in their 


abbas. Indeed, the air was so mild and pure, that the shelter of a tent was 
almost superfluous. , 


After a dreary day’s march even the travelling library would be 
opened, but ‘‘among all our books we found the Bible the most 
valuable guide in the route we were travelling, and the most faithful 
portraiture of the desert and its wandering inhabitants.” At length 
our traveller arrives at Mount Sinai. There is little of novelty 
in Mr. Morris’s pages, especially after the narratives of several recent 
travellers, some of them his own countrymen, in the description of 
the spot where God had communed with man; but there is freshness 
of manner, and evident tokens of fidelity to the things observed. 


On the second day, we ascended the summit of Mount Sinai. Crossin 
the sloping ground to the east of the convent, we reached the foot of Mount 
Horeb, the foundation from which Mount Sinai springs. We continued to 
ascend it by a winding stairway of stones, which the monks have laid along 
the ravine that leads up between the perpendicular walls of the mountain 
towards the summit. On our way through this ravine we passed two arched 
gateways, at which the monks, in former times, were accustomed to confess 
the pilgrims before they were ushered into the presence of the sacred mount. 
We stopped on the way to slake our thirst at a cold spring of water, which 
gushed out of the rocks, and trickled down the sides of the mountain: 
From beneath the last gateway, we entered upon a wide platform, sur- 
rounded by mountains, except on the east side, whence a ravine opened into 
the Wady el Leja, on the east side of Sinai. A solitary cypress. stands like 
a sentinel in the midst, overshadowing a well of water at its base, where the 
weary pilgrim was wont to repose. The ruined chapel of Elijah stands a 
little to the west of the cypress. In it the monks showed us a cave, in which 
Elijah is said to have dwelt, when he was fed by the ravens. We were 
greatly fatigued by the ascent of Horeb, which was by far the most painful 
mountain climbing that I had ever met with, though I had scaled the most 
precipitous mountains in Switzerland and Greece. From Horeb, we as- 
cended the almost precipitous sides of Sinai, the monks stopping on the way, 
to show us the print of the camel’s foot that bore Mohammed in his flight to 
Sinai. In one hour we reached the summit of Mount Sinai, having occupied 
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more than three hours in the ascent from the convent. A Christian chapel 
and a Mohammedan mosque divide the summit between them. Beneath the 
top of the mountain is a cavity, where Moses is said to have hid himself 
from the effulgent presence of the Almighty, when the heavens opened, and 
the voice of God was heard speaking from their midst. We opened the ten 
commandments, and read them upon the very spot where they had been 
handed down to the lawgiver of Israel. The voice of my companion reading 
the Scriptures was the only sound that disturbed the unearthly stillness that 
dwelt upon this lofty peak. Around us, the monks were kneeling in prayer, 
and uttering with unwonted feeling, the Kyrie Eleison, God be praised. 
The Bedouins, awed by the solemnity of the scene, and the traditionary 
sanctity of the place, leaned in silence upon their guns, and remained fixed 
and motionless as statues. The thick clouds which lowered over us, as we 
made our way up the mountain, now gathered over our heads, and the rain 
began to fall in torrents. We took shelter in the chapel. The lightning 
flashed in vivid sheets around us, and the thunder broke in crashing peals 
among the mountains, filling them with one incessant roar of heaven’s artil- 
lery. The mountain seemed to shake with the strife of the elements that 
were battling around its summit, while the roar of the thunder, the flash of 
the lightning, and the darkness that hung like a pall upon the mountain, 
made up a scene of the most terrific sublimity I had ever witnessed—a 
scene which aided our conceptions of that awful moment, when the Al- 
mighty, robed in the majesty of heaven, had descended upon this sacred 
spot, to hold communion with his chosen servant, and to deliver to him the 
immutable laws and principles that govern and maintain the existence of 
human society. . 


The spot where Aaron was sepulchred is the subject of our next 
extract. 


On the afternoon of the third day, our caravan departed from Petra for 
Palestine ; in six hours we reached a plain among the mountains, from which 
rose the lofty peak of Mount Hor. I ascended it with three gentlemen of 
our party. Thé ascent, though rough and steep, was very easy compared 
with the climbing of the precipitous sides of Mount Sinai. Upon approach- 
ing the summit, we saw the remains of sacrificial fires, where the Arabs had 
been sacrificing to Aaron. Winding around the platform from which springs 
the pillar-shaped peak of the mountain, we attained the summit. Herethe 
Bedouin guide removed the sandals from his feet, took the guns from our 
hands, and placed his fingers upon his lips, to intimate that we should res 
the sanctity of the place by silence. The solitude of the scene itself was 
imposing ; the lofty summit, upon which we were standing, rose high and 
full above all the peaks of the surrounding range. Not a sound was heard 
but the moaning of the wind among the crags and crevices of the rocks, and 
in the whole prospect not a single tree or verdant spot of earth was to be seen. 
We advanced to the door of the mosque that crowns the mountain. For 
some time the guide resisted all our attempts to enter, being apparently un- 
willing to be accessary to the profanation ofthe shrine by our infidel presence. 
Impatient at his obstinate delay, I moved the pile of brushwood that ob- 
structed the entrance, and entered the mosque. Immediately before the 
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entrance is a stone altar, which we found covered with a white cloth, stained 
with the blood of lambs; around the walls were suspended. the usual offer- 
ings of ostrich eggs and beads, Upon the north end of the pavement of the 
mosque, we observed a staircase which led to the vaults beneath. With 
great difficulty we prevailed upon the Bedouin to kindle a light to descend 
into the dark and subterranean chamber, where lies the tomb of the prophet 
Aaron. We at last succeeded in firing a bunch of dry bushes, which, upon 
being thrown down the steps, cast a sufficient light to enable us to see our 
way. At the bottom of the steps we found a recess, on entering which we 
observed two iron gates swinging from the roof, at the further end. Remov- 
ing these aside, we entered within the enclosure, and touched the tomb of 
the brother of Moses. Our feelings were of no ordinary character ; we stood 
upon a spot, which history, tradition, and all human testimony, had esta- 
blished as the place where one of the chosen prophets of God had been ense- 
pulchred by the divine command, in the presence of the mighty host that he 
was conducting to the promised land.- We touched the ragged pall that 
covered the hallowed tomb, and turned away, feeling that we were upon a 
spot consecrated in the eyes of God and man, and which had been religiously 
respected and honoured by generation after generation of the children of the 
desert for uncounted ages—a spot revered alike by Jew, Christian, and Mus- 
sulman—the scene of an event, as has been remarked, the earliest in the 
annals of mankind to which an exact local identity can be assigned. 


Mr. Morris’s wanderings inthe wilderness fell far short of forty 


years. Here follows the conclusion of his experience of desert life, 
and of his book : : 


I had now been sixty-five days in the desert. We had all become weary 
of the privations and fatigues of desert life, and, more than all, of the inanity 
and drowsiness of mind, which is produced by the absence of agreeable and 
diversified objects in nature. On the fourth day from Petra, we passed the 
ruins of several cities, which once stood upon the edge of the desert, and 
whose remains still strew its surface with fragments of ancient structures. 
Towards the evening of this day small patches of verdure were seen bespang- 
ling the sandy ocean around. The next day, the further we advanced, the 
verdure increased. On the sixth, the hills and valleys were clothed with a 
rich coat of grass, and flocks were seen grazing upon their pastures. On the 
seventh day, clusters of trees appeared, and we stopped by the side of well- 
beaten camel] paths, to drink the limpid waters of mountain springs. Early 
in the afternoon, we came in sight of orchards of fig and olive trees, enclosed 
by stone walls, and the golden fruit of an orange grove was glowing in the 
rays of the sun, when, as we turned a sharp angle down the mountain, the 
towers and minarets of Hebron burst upon the view, glittering in the rays 
of the setting sun. Our sensations can be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. After wandering for more than sixty days, in the most dangerous 
and unfrequented deserts of Arabia, we had now, once more, reached the 
confines of civilization. That night we exchanged the canvass of our tents 
for stone walls and good roofs, and once more resumed the habits of civilized 
life. We had followed very nearly in the track of the Israelites since leaving 
Egypt. We could conceive of the ecstatic joy with which they must have 
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hailed the first sight of the promised land, after forty years wandering in the 
mountainous deserts of Arabia Petraea, when they descried the then bloom- 
ing plain of the Jordan from the mountains to the east of that river. We 
found it, like them, a land flowing with milk and honey; and to heighten 
the contrast with the dreary aridity of the desert, all nature was decked in 
the brightest livery of Spring—the valleys were covered with rising crops of 
grain and orange groves, while the hills were crowned with olive trees, and 
their sides covered to the topmost heights by vineyards: In this region, 
Abraham fed his flocks, and here are the sepulchres of Joseph, of Isaac, and 
of Jacob. We were now on the threshold of the Holy Land—of that land, 
whose historians are the inspired penmen of Scripture—that land which was 
selected as the abiding-place of the chosen people of God. 


** Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walk’d those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross.”’ 


At Hebron we parted with our trusty companions, the Arabs of the Desert, 
whom we had found constantly faithful to us, and ready to defend our persons 
and property at the risk of their lives. My experience of the Bedouins, as 
manifested in the character and conduct of the Arabs with whom J had tra- 
velled from Egypt, was very favourable, and I parted with them as old 
friends with whom I had formed an affectionate attachment. At Hebron, 
we exchanged our camels formules. From Hebron, after a day’s delay, we 
set out for Jerusalem. On the way we passed the reservoirs of Solomon, 
three large artificial basins of water, supplied from mountain springs, whence 
water is conveyed to Jerusalem by subterranean conduits. 


His tour in Palestine occupies no part of the present publication. 
It is manifest, however, that go where he may, Mr. Morris will make 
good use of keen eyes, and transmit an attractive and instructive 
record. He must himself have profited much by visiting what he 
calls the fountain-heads of civilization. He has traversed Italy, 
where he tells us he first learnt the beauty of ancient art. In Greece 
he afterwards beheld the models which inspired the Roman artist. 
He thence crossed over into Egypt, from which letters and arts 
winged their way to Greece. On the banks of the Nile he tracked 
the progress of art in the stupendous and the magnificent. Among 
the rock-hewn temples of Lower Nubia, he formed the resolution to 
follow the arts into the wilderness of Arabia Petrzea, “‘ from which, 
according to Sir Isaac Newton, they had first emerged.” This course 
of tracing and progress of study have stimulated our traveller; nor 
are our readers now without some of the pleasurable results of his 


tempting example. More we need not say or do in behalf of the 
present Notes. 
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Art. 1¥.—Correspondence of John fourth Duke of Bedford; 
selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. With an Introduc- 
tion by Lord Joun Russett. Vol. Il. Longman. 


Tus second volume is much more interesting than the first ; because 
the period it includes was more stirring, while several of the writers 
and public characters are more fully developed and clearly seen; the 
elder Pitt being one of those who are kept very frequently on the 
stage,—a figure sufficient from its dimensions and stately movements 
to command extraordinary notice. The letters in this part of the 
collection extend from 1749 to 1760, closing soon after the death of 
George the Second. These last eleven years of the King’s life were 
characterized by the most disgraceful Whig intrigues and party 
fights; nor does the Correspondence fail to exhibit the meanness and 
the base ambition which actuated many of the prominent men 
during that bustling passage of the nation’s history. One thing is 
certain, that the well-being of the people at large, was not only not 
seriously thought of, but scarcely professed to be a motive of action, 
the fashion therein differing widely from that which obtains at the 
present day, when statesmen find themselves constrained to express 
at least an unwavering and sustaining regard for the general good, 
even by the sacrifice of their own. 

The volume before us presents a considerable amount of diplo- 
matic correspondence while the Duke of Bedford was Secretary of 
State, principally addressed to the ambassadors at Paris and Ma- 
drid ; these papers being purely of an official character, and possessing 
little more to attract attention than any other formal documents of 
the sort where nothing of novelty occurs. The letters of principal 
importance and interest are those from Rigby and Henry Fox, the 
first Lord Holland, written between the period when Bedford was 
turned out of office through the intrigues of the Duke of Newcastle 
in the year 1751, and his return to power in 1757 as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. To this class may also be joined the correspondence 
touching public affairs and personages, written whilst the Duke filled 
the Irish viceroyalty. There are also several of strictly a domestic, 
as well as others of a private, order, that have distinct features in 
them, and more or less of information. 

The letters of Richard Rigby and Henry Fox were worth pre- 
serving. They are full of character, abound with facts that are 
interesting, and afford a variety in respect of views which renders 
them rich. Rigby throughout the volume was the great man’s prin- 
cipal correspondent. He held a sort of office in the Duke’s estab- 
lishment; it being his duty to communicate to his patron the neces- 
sary political intelligence of the day, and all kinds of social gossip. 


He hadalso to take the Duke’s part in his absence, as weil as to assist 
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him in the intrigues which even the honest master of Woburn could 
not well avoid recurring to; it being convenient to remain unseen 1n 
the dirtier pieces of work. ‘Then it was that the blushing Rigby, as 
Junius dubbed him, employing the term in the same sense that honest 
is given to Iago, was especially needed. He was a good specimen of 
the public men of the time. He was an unscrupulous political trader ; 
was frank and jovial, speaking out whatever he thought with the 
freedom of innocence, andoving his wine so well that after his Irish 
appointment as secretary to the Duke, he says the ladies called him 
“a good four-bottle man.” 

Rigby had good natural parts,—quick, clever, and strong-headed. 
But he was without cultivation. Such, at any rate, is the character 
which Walpole gave of him, and his letters are confirmatory of the 
sketch. He wasalso kind hearted, but without independence of spirit. 
To the Duke and the Bedford family, however, he was devoted ; and 
therefore could not but figure in the present correspondence. The 
occasional letters of Fox are also important. He was likewise ser- 
viceable, but’ it was in a higher sphere than Rigby either could act or 
perhaps aspired to; being a coadjutor rather than a mere servant ever 
at command, What he writes is plain and vigorous, not without 
furnishing evidence of taste and cultivation, but shunning all affecta- 
tion and display. 

We have indicated that the elder Pitt is the grand figure in the 
volume, although his appearances may not be so frequent as those of 
some others. He it is, however, that impresses himself most forci- 
bly on the reader’s mind, in spite of all the hard things said or insinu- 
ated of him; these being uttered at times by professed friend as well 
as foe. Even Rigby did not speak of him but with a kind of rever- 
ence, however willing he might have been to serve and to please the 
Duke by disparaging the great rival. Impracticability might be a 
fitting word, but no man dared to charge Pitt with base or crooked 


acts. The following isthe style in which his Grace of Bedford writes 
to his Duchess on the eve of the ministry of ’56. 


- 


I am just returned hither from Kensington, my dearest love, and have 
received positive orders from the King not to go out of town till after a 
meeting of the Lords of the Cabinet, and other principal persons, which 
cannot be before to-morrow night, at Devonshire House, in order to pro- 
pose aplan to Mr. Pitt, upon which an administration can be settled, which 
if not agreed to by him we are to go on without him; and indeed when I 
come to relate to you, the impracticability of this man, it will amaze you. 
I hope to be with you certainly by twelve or one o’clock on Thursday. I 
was in with the King this morning, and most graciously received, though I 
found his Majesty in great wrath, and that I think with reason, for the cavalier 
treatment he has received from Mr. Pitt. If your brother comes to Woburn 


time enough to be at Devonshire House to-morrow night, you are desired to 
send him up. Adieu, my dearest love. 
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Active negotiations were at this time on foot to bring about a 
reconciliation between Fox and Pitt. But these were fruitless. The 
latter has been charged with cavalierly refusing the co-operation, and 
the former appears to have entertained strong motives for declining 
what was offered by the King. He writes to the duke: 


I think peace and quiet this session as necessary to this country, as ever 
a night’s sleep was to a man dying with a feveg, No system in which I ama 
minister can be carried on without great contention. And bya combination 
of circumstances obvious to your Grace, I cannot be a minister (without the 
Duke of Newcastle, &c., and against Pitt, &c.), without being the prime 
minister. 

I am not capable of it. Richelieu, were he alive, could not guide the 
councils of a nation, if (which would be my case) he could not from Novem- 
ber to April have above two hours in four-and-twenty to think of anything 
but the House of Commons. 

I should not be an honest man if I attempted, at a nation’s risk, a task 
that no man alive can be equal to. 

I return to where I begun; there is in this arrogant and foolish scheme, 
peace in the House of Commons, and therefore I am for it. That they will 
admit of no other and better with the same advantage of quiet to the nation, 
is my grief, not my fault.. But if Pitt will have it that either he or I must be 
dishonest and mad, let it be him that is so, and for the sake of the public, 
let me assist to make his arrogance of as little detriment to the public as 
possible. 


Fox’s letters contain several good anecdotes, and morsels of gossip ; 
but Rigby’s habits and character give him precedence in this respect. 
Here is an excellent specimen : 


I was told to-day, as a great secret, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord 
Hardwicke had quarrelled violently upon the disposal of the Great Seal, and 
proceeded to coarse language with each other. It is no secret that his 
Grace and Mr. Pitt are for ever at variance and distrust with each other. 
Pitt found there was a lie between his Grace and Legge, and brought them 
face to face to find it out; and when Legge’s superior cunning had lodged it 
upon the Duke, he frankly confessed he believed it was his mistake. Pitt 
accordingly never parts with him without recapitulating all that has passed, 
and begging he will make none of his mistakes. 


The great Pitt has been severely accused for joining Newcastle, 
whom he had covered with scorn; but it appears from the anecdote 
quoted that the stately and impracticable man did not form an alli- 
ance in which Newcastle’s mistakes would be tolerated. 

Rigby being the predominating correspondent, and the most en- 
tertaining, our extracts will of course be most copiously drawn 
from his letters. The jovial spirit of the man, his strong common 
sense, his worldly knowledge, and the equal importance he appears to 
have set upon matters of the most trivial moment with those of the 
greatest, render whatever he says or reports the reverse of unpleasant 
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or tedious. He goes straightforward to his subject, looks things 
pleasantly in the face, and speaks of them as he finds them, or feels 
at the moment, without finesse or circumlocution. How he tried to 
wash away Fox’s sorrow,— 


Dick has told you all the little intelligence this dull town afforded to the 
date of his leaving it, that the cera of my further information is but short. 
I dined the day he left it at Holland House, where, though I drank claret 
with the master of it from dinner till two o’clock in the morning, I could 
not wash away the sorrow he is in at the shocking condition his eldest boy 
is in, a distemper they call Sanvitoss dance (I believe I spell it damnably), 
but it is a convulsion that I think must kill him. 


The report of the Countess of Pembroke’s intention to marry Cap- 
tain Bernard. 


He is turned of forty (a very respectable age, I allow), but not just that 
I should have imagined the proudest, the most self-interested, the stateliest 
Dame of Quality would have sacrificed all her dignity to: for I imagine no 
monarch that reigns over three kingdoms, and has a hunting-box in another 
country besides, will ever condescend to let Mrs. Bernard be of his parties 
of pleasure. My Lady Townsend, who I saw at Lady Bath’s assembly last 
night, says more good things upon this event than my paper would hold, if 
my memory was good enough to remember them. She told me, she had 
already engaged her captain against my Lord’s death, lest they should be 
all picked up. 

Mr. Fox is at Southampton, dipping his boy to no purpose. I am afraid, 
by a melancholy letter I saw from him yesterday, his good deceased mother- 
in-law has taken care, by her will, to show to what purpose he has paid so 
much court to her, and how sincerely she was reconciled to him, by not 
mentioning him in it. 


The curt way in which Rigby estimated Temple’s capabilities :— 


And now, my Lord, as I understand from the Duke of Devonshire, to 
whom Lord Hardwicke had communicated the contents of a long audience, 
things remain settled thus— 


Duke of Newcastle . ; cin of , . Treasury 


Pitt ° ° ° ° ° ‘ . . Secretary 
Holderness . ‘ ‘ ‘ , > . Ditto. 





Fox. ° , ‘ ‘ . , . Paymaster 

Anson . ; ° ° ° ; ° . Admiralty 

Dorset, or Rochford ‘ , ; , . Pensioned 
Temple, as put down in the paper showed to the King, — a place. 


Temple’s insolence : 


I cannot forbear telling you Lord Temple pressed him some days ago very 
strongly for a pardon for Mr. Byng: his Majesty persevered, and told his 
Lordship flatly he thought him guilty of cowardice in the action, and there- 
tore could not break his word they had forced him to give to his people—to 
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pardon no delinquents. His Lordship walked up to his nose, and, sans 
autre cérémonie, said, What shall you think if he dies courageously? His 
Majesty stifled his anger, and made him no reply. I think I never heard of 
such insolence. 


A curious robbery : 


Though it is eleven o’clock, I must tell you of the most curious of all rob- 
beries that was committed last night. A Mrs. Hodges, of Hanover Square, 
got into her coach at the playhouse ; and from under the seat of the coach, as 
it was going along, up jumps a thief, and with a pistoi in his hand demands 
her money and jewels, and orders her, upon pain of instant death, to stop 
her coach at a certain place and let him out, and wish him good night; all 
which she complied with, and he carried off a thousand pounds’ worth of her 


jewels. 

A piece of history to Rigby’s liking: 

I must divert your Grace with a piece of history that I stumbled upon 
since I saw you, and which I hope will make the Duchess of Bedford laugh. 
During the civil wars, your Grace will remember that the two Universities 
sent their plate to King Charles the First. Cromwell intended to have sur- 
prised and seized the Cambridge plate upon the road, but failing in his 
attempt, he was so exasperated that he seized some of the heads of the 
houses and sent them prisoners to London, and afterwards they were con- 
fined on board a ship in the Thames; while they were there, Cromwell 
threatened to transport them to America, which one Mr. Rigby hearing of, 
bargained with a merchant to sell them for slaves in the colonies, and actu- 
ally petitioned the House of Commons for leave todo so. I believe your 
Grace and I are acquainted with one of that name who would readily deal 
in such merchandise, and to a good purchaser would readily throw a Chan- 
cellor of one of the Universities into the bargain. 


The sort of news which the blushing Richard longed for:— 


Pray send me all domestic intelligence you can get, whether Legge or 
his wife is to be a Peer, or Barrington or his wife Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; for, till we are conquered by the French, I can’t help caring much 
more for the domestic intelligence of St. James’s parish than for all the 
foreign ones from the four quarters of the world. And when we are en- 
tirely subjected, it is a hundred to one but I endeavour to find out who is 
well with Madame de Pompadour. I must observe before I conclude, that 
it will be damned impertinent in the French to disturb the union and har- 
mony which by the blessing of God, is so happily established amongst us, 
his Majesty’s faithful subjects in Ireland. So my dear Sir Robert, drink 
“the glorious and immortal memory !” 


A sample of the gossip he delighted in :— 


- + avery fine vulgar story of the King of France having taken 
Lady Coventry into keeping, and Lord Montford’s having sent for Madame 
Pompadour. Lord Pulteney is certainly going to be married to Miss Gunter 
Nicholls ; they are at Scarborough together, have been at Castle Howard, 
since everything was fixed; where Lady Carlisle observed, the lady must 
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have as much humility as money to bear such an address. Mr. Fox told it 
to me as a good thing, and as sheis a friend of the Duchess, I transmit it 


to you. | 
Rigby’s report of a cricket match :— 


The next morning the Etonians were to go in for a hundred and odd, and 
lost by thirty-four notches. He tells me they are all sulky and out of hu- 
mour with one another, that the nobility played remarkably ill, particularly 
Duke of Kingston and Lord Howe, who stopped behind and missed catches 
and let balls pass by, &c.; that Dick played himself on the other side, 
batted pretty well and made one good catch, but ‘missed two or three, and 
let the balls pass him sadly, so that Taafe carries another man in his place 
against Saturday, and, in short, thinks himself almost sure of all the 
matches, 


As soon as he finds himself in Ireland he begins to read the cha- 
racter of the people distinctly, seeing the leading points, and present- 
ing the essential and intrinsic in his rough sketches. It is remarkable 
how like his picture of the nation is, as viewed at that day, with 
what would most probably now be drawn, were he alive to be the 
artist. 

Perhaps I need not tell you that there is a general indisposition to the 
people of England from those in Ireland: that they are unwilling to ac- 
knowledge the dependency of this on the British L—sl—re; and that they 
are all bred up in a settled antipathy to the superiority of the latter. Not- 
withstanding this I would not be thought as imagining that there is any 
settled plan for the asserting an Ind—p—cy: but to be uneasy in their 
present state, and to express amongst themselves this uneasiness, is the turn 
and fashion of the upper sort of people, and is caught from them down- 
wards. I apprehend, too, that Pr—ts—ts in this particular are as culpable 
as Pa—p—ts. 

This last extract may serve to introduce the subject of the Duke 
of Bedford as viceroy of Ireland, which, upon the whole, was a 
creditable passage of his life. He might want vigour, but he was as 
honest as he well could be, and intended impartial justice, without 
having respect to parties; he might lack ability, but his desire was 
to ameliorate the laws under which the Roman Catholics were 
placed, at the same time setting his face against jobbing. But he 
was unequal to the task, and betook himself to the only practicable 
method he could devise for getting on, and that was to play off one 
party against the others, bribing the most powerful to keep down the 
rest. 

We have invited attention to Rigby’s account of the Irish people ; 
a us now cite the Primate’s description of the state of things in 

758. 


The substance and the manners of this country are not to be estimated by 
the efforts towards luxury and splendour made by a few in the Metropolis. 
The bulk of the people are not regularly either lodged, clothed, or fed. And 
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those things which in England are called necessaries of life are to us only 
accidents ; and we can, and in many places do, subsist without them. The 
estates have risen within these thirty years to near double the value, but the 
condition’ of the occupiers of the land is not better than it was before that 
increase ; nor can I imagine any resource for raising money here but by an 
immediate tax upon the land. The monstrous debt of England, and the 
facility with which such sums are seemingly raised every year, is a problem 
far beyond my comprehension, and which I heartily wish I may never live 
to see solved. 


It could not, any more than in the year 1843, be an easy thing to 
rule Ireland when the Duke of Bedford undertook the office of* Lord 


Lieutenant, in 1758. Lord Granville, however, who had himself 
been viceroy, had a simple recipe :— 


Everybody here, except Lord Granville, seems to think the situation of 
parties in Ireland such as must put your Grace under great difficulties : Lord 
Granville sees nothing in it that should give your Grace any trouble. I 
therefore (not at all able to obviate what I am afraid may happen) shall choose 
to send your Grace Lord Granville’s thoughts, rather than my own, which 
are too much puzzled to conclude in any opinion. 

His Lordship says your Grace has nothing to do but to let them dash their 
loggerheads together, and to transmit whatever nonsense they may cook up 
to England to be rejected, remaining quietly and coolly at the Castle till 
with the last transmiss of bills your Grace desires leave to come away, and 
humbly to recommend to his Majasty such persons as your Grace shall choose 
to leave in the government during your absence ; which being complied with, 
you may, he says, come away with dignity, and settle at Bedford House with 
him and others of the Cabinet upon what foot you can with like dignity re- 
turn, and with what prospect of success go to hold another Parliament. 


The introduction to this volume by Lord John Russell is, so far 
as it goes, a satisfactory performance. It is not lengthy, but it has 
the force of truth in it, and the distinctness of a writer who is per- 
fectly at home with his subject. The historical notices, the sketches 
of characters, and estimates of persons, furnish a very clear outline 
of the period to which the letters relate. Here is an unquestionably 
correct account of the Irish parliament :— 


The Parliament of that country was a jobbing aristocracy, banded into 
different parties, without much, if any, distinction of principle. The En- 
glish Government used ‘their patronage to purchase a majority. But the 
mouths of one party were no sooner stopped by pensions and places, than 
another rose to complain of profusion in the name of their country, and to 
ask for new extravagance in theirown. A fresh purchase only led to fresh 
pretensions, and the very pensioners themselves had the effrontery to ex- 
claim against the burthens of which their own faction and corruption had 
been the cause. 


Asa specimen of Lord John’s skill in drawing characters, take 
this sketch and estimate of the clder Pitt :— 
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Mr. Pitt, with all his great qualities, was ill fitted to influence the votes 
of the House of Commons. It was not only that he could not stoop to dis- 
honest arts; he did not possess, or would not exert, the honest qualities of 
conciliation and forbearance. Hence, in the course of his long life, though 
he often captivated the nation, he never led a political party, nor was he 
ever the efficient head of the Ministry. His only connexions were with a 
part of his own family ; for even the “cousins” did not permanently act 
with him: at one time he was opposed to Lyttleton, at another to George 
Grenville, and for a considerable period a breach with Lord Temple broke 
off another intimate connexion. When he came to form a Ministry himself, 
he produced that curious mixture of which Mr. Burke says—‘‘ He made an 
Administration so chequered and speckled: he put together a piece of joinery 
so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed—a cabinet so variously inlaid, 
such a piece of diversified mosaic—such a tesselated pavement without ce- 
ment, here a bit of black stone and there a bit of white—patriots and cour- 
tiers, King’s friends and Republicans, Whigs and Tories, treacherous friends. 
and open enemies ; that it was indeed a very curious show, but utterly un- 
safe to touch, and unsure to stand on.” 

This strange jumble of parties was no accident, but was the natural result 
of his character. He had no party attachments, and no fixed principles. 
[le cared as little for the employment of Hanover troops and the engage- 
ments of subsidiary treaties as he cared for the Walpole connexion or the 
so-styled patriots: he was ready to be for or against any measure, or any 
man, as his temper and judgment inclined him at the moment. What he 
really possessed, and what others wanted, was a high sense of personal 
honour and national independence—a resolute heart in council, and a pow- 
erful understanding for great emergencies. 


These qualities fitted him exactly for a colleague of Newcastle ; who had .- 


the qualities which Pitt wanted—a knowledge of the characters of public 
men, and a sense of the necessity of a party standard to which they could 
rally. 

Lord John bears rather too hardly against Pitt by saying that he 
had no fixed principles. He had the principle not to cringe or to 
shuffle, and above all, the principle not to forget the people. Before 
taking leave of Ireland and the functionaries who held office during 
Bedford's viceroyalty, we have to cite a specimen of Rigby’s corre- 
spondence when Secretary, to be found in the editor’s introduction. 
Sir Robert Wilmot was at the time at the head of the Irish depart- 
ment in London, and to him the Irish Secretary addressed a number 
of letters. These are now in the possession of the present Sir R. 
Wilmot, and have been put into the hands of Lord John, who quotes 
portions of them. They must be rich effusions, especially when 
illustrating Irish jovial life, or when detailing the four-bottle scenes 


in which the writer figured. It would seem that Rigby had been so far 
indiscreet in his cups as to cause complaint. He generally hasa ready 
method of laying all blame that may attach to him, to the claret; but 


this is the mode in which he defends himself in the case of the 
drunken story alluded to :— | 
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Now for the drunken story. It is very certain Mr. Pery and I have once 
dined together-since I came to Ireland; and it is as true that we liked one 
another well enough not to part till near three in the morning, long before 
which time the company was reduced to a téte-a-téte, except one other, 
drunk and asleep in a corner of the room. Who, therefore, has been accu- 
rate enough to remember the whole conversation, I cannot imagine: but 
you may assure yourself their ingenuity much exceeds their veracity. I 
have never heard or seen any symptoms of anger from Kildare or Malone 
from that night's jollity, till I read it in your letter this. morning. We both, 
I believe, made free with the times, as people in high spirits and in their 
cups are apt to do; but I really believe, was I to show it to him, Pery would 
be as much surprised as I am, to hear that our fun was made matter for 
serious discourse or deliberation. 

I am much obliged to you, my dear Sir Robert, for sending me, however, 


. all these stories: I am as much entertained, and can laugh at them more, 


than those that invent them. I know that a Secretary is lawful game for 
everybody to fly at. 


Lord John cherishes a very natural partiality towards the memory 
of the Duke, and would not have it that he carried a cold heart. We, 
however, do not think that his answer to the Hon. Mrs. Osborn, sis- 
ter of Admiral Byng, indicates much sympathy or warmth, when 
that lady importuned his Grace to exert his interest to obtain a par- 
don for her brother. The letter is as cold and formal as diplomacy : 


Woburn Abbey, 6th February, 1757. 

Madam—I am but just able through extreme weakness of my right 
hand, occasioned by the gout, to acknowledge the receipt of your letter. All 
I can at present say in answer to it is, that in case his Majesty shall be pleased 
to refer the sentence of the court-martial to the Cabinet Council, nothing but 
absolute incapacity on account of health shall prevent my attending it; and 
shall be very happy if, upon a short examination into the proceedings of the 
court-martial, I shall find myself at liberty to adopt those sentiments of 
mercy which that court has so strongly recommended to his Majesty; as.no 


one has a more real regard for yourself, and Lord Torrington and his family, 
than myself. I am, &c. ° s 


BEDFORD. 


A few more miscellaneous scraps may not be unwelcome. In the 
first volume of the Correspondence we had evidence of the Duke’s 


appreciation of the merits of Fielding. The following testifies in the 
same direction :— 


My Lord,—The protection which I have been honoured with receiving at 
the hands of your Grace, and the goodness which you was pleased to ex- 
press some time since towards me, embolden me to mention to your Grace 
the place of solicitor to the excise is now vacant by the death of Mr. Sel- 
wyn. I hope no person is better qualified for it, and I assure you, my 
Lord, none shall execute it with more fidelity. I am at this moment busied 
in endeavouring to suppress a dangerous riot, or I would have personally 
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waited on your Grace, to solicit a favour which will make me and my family 
completely happy. Iam &c. H. Frievpine. 


Alderman Beckford appears to have gauged very nicely the value 
and acceptableness of venison and turtle to corporations :— 


I took the liberty to send a turtle, as it seemed very excellent in its kind. 
Your Grace’s kind intention of sending warrants for two bucks, will be 
gratefully acknowledged. Venison is always acceptable to corporations 
where the members are above the commonalty and not too numerous. The 
gentlemen of Sarum seem not much averse to the transfer of my interest to 
my brother, and I am in hopes two or three meetings of jollity and good 
entertainment will fix him in their esteem. I scarcely know a more disin- 
terested set of men in the kingdom. 

As I have always entertained a high opinion of your abilities and way of 
thinking in public affairs, this consideration will, I hope, plead an excuse for 
my presumption in looking upon you asa friend ; according to Cicero’s rule, 
** Idem sentire de republica initium est amicitz.” — 


But to conclude, here isa specimen of the Second George's dis- 
course and favourite topics :— 


They told of a great many pretty stories; talked of Vernon’s walking- 
match, which the King said he could easily have done formerly, for he was 
once a very strong man, though now grown old and good for nothing; much 
about Woburn,—what sort of a place it was, and how we passed our time 
there ; lamented as a friend Lord Gower’s love of play; and expressed his 
concern for Weymouth’s losses, who, he heard, never kept company with any 
women, and therefore could not be a good kind of man, and loved nothing but 
play and drinking strong beer. Poor Weymouth! but Madame la Générale did 
his character justice. He would willingly have had a little politics, by 
asking what the town said, if people were in good humour, and such sort 
of leading questions; but our Betty has not lived at court so long without 
knowing who is to be trusted. But now comes the compliment of all; for 
his Majesty told the Princess, that woman has had three children, and yet 


she looks like a virgin. The Princess, in charity to Lady Yarmouth, should 
make her a present of her own deafness, 


hady Yarmouth was the king’s mistress. 





ArT. V. 


1. The Smiths. By the Author of the “The Maid’s Husband,” &c. 
T. C. Newby. 


2. Oakleigh; or, The Minor of Great Expectations. By W. H. M. 
Hoimes, Esq. T.C. Newby. 

3. Ben Bradshawe, or the Man without a Head. Newby. 

4. The Barnabysin America. By Mrs. Trouworer. 3 re: Colburn. 


Mr. Newsy displays remarkable spirit and tact among our most 
fecund bibliopoles. The quality as well as the number of the books 
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he issues entitles him to particular notice. In the department of 
fiction he has been taking a distinguished rank ; and no doubt authors 
and readers will continue to be attracted by the promise of his name ; 
so that according to the ordinary laws of progression and concentra- 
tion we may He | forward to coming enlargement and firmer estab- 
lishment of character in the sphere of exertion which he has chosen. 
There passeth not a month in which we might not be pleasantly oc- 
cupied with several new works to which his name is affixed; and 
were it not that numerous and diversified are the other claims which 
press upon us, we should endeavour to keep more nearly at a parallel 
pace with him, than, according to our present arrangements and duties, 
it is possible to accomplish. In the rneanwhile we briefly notice three 
of the many good novels which Mr. Newby has recently sent forth, 
satisfied that even during the trip-inviting weather that has set in, 
the glorious tempered days of September, and all the mellowed 
beauties of nature with which autumn teems, there will be found in 
them much to amuse and delight, and something for earnest thought. 

“The Smiths” is one of the best of those domestic and homely 
novels that we have met with, for it pictures with no common degree 
of fidelity common life, all done in a neat, simple, and easy style. 
It is a book that merits the perusal of mothers as well as daughters ; 
for while it sets before them scenes, occasions, and characters that 
must be encountered in similar or modified shapes, by almost every 
woman in England who moves in the middling spheres, it imper- 
ceptibly, by the judicious treatment and the healthful sentiment of 
the author, guides to useful reflection. The best that we can say of 
the work in half-a-dozen of words is this, that it will entice each and 
all of the Smiths to reperusals, and with experienced profit as well as 
enhanced pleasure. 

The nature of the story may be indicated in a few sentences. An 
uncle Smith, by a wilful codicil, bequeaths to his nephew Henry,—a 
Smith also, of course,—a large fortune, but conditionally, for he must 
marry his cousin ‘* Bessie” Smith, else go next to penniless. Harry, 
however, gets to college, mingles with persons who have aristocratic 
appellation and birth, is smit with aspiring notions, and resolves not 
to have his cousin on any terms. 

Mrs. Smith, Elizabeth’s mother, lives in a different part of the 
eountry. Mrs. Smith is an active, busy, clever, match-making, and 
fortune-hunting personage. She is by no means unmindful of her 
daughter’s interests, but identifies them so completely with the pos- 
session of gold and silver, as to favour the wooing of a neighbouring 
bachelor, a Mr. Waldron, who, together with certain eccentricities, 
happens to be on the wrong side of fifty. Bessie’s feelings and 
wishes are not consulted: Bessie is a sweet, amiable, unaffected 
girl,—a girl of great propriety too; Bessie would rather be courted 
by a young man, although he had not a coin in his pocket. Still 
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Benedict and the managing Mrs. Smith draw wondrously well 
together. The day arrives when he brings himself to the point of 
making a declaration,—alacrity being the more necessary, because 
Bessie is on the eve of paying a visit of some duration to a friend at 
a distance. To afford an idea of the quiet yet discriminating and 
living power of the author, we cite a part of the scene on the first 
declaration. 


** You and Bessie seem emulating each other in taciturnity,”’ said Mrs. 
Smith. 

_ “Neither, m’em,” replied Mr. Walrond with an assumed smartness in his 
tone, and he looked round with a self-satisfied air as he again repeated 
* neither.” 

‘*T should think not,” was all Mrs. Smith said in return. 

But the question still remained how to act. He felt that the longer he 
stayed the worse it became. There was something so exceedingly attractive 
in Bessie’s quiet way, and in the manner Mrs. Smith now led on the conver- 
sation, something so satisfactory and assuring—that without detecting the 
power—the thraldom that subdued him, he began to ask himself what would 
be the harm supposing he was engaged to “ Bessie”’ dear. 

Mrs. Smith saw it all, and took her advantage. Bessie was despatched by 
some simple desire uttered on the part of her mother, the spontaneous offer 
to gratify which Mrs. Smith knew would at least occupy her till the point 
might be settled. 

‘* Mrs. Smith, you must have long seen, I say, Mrs. Smith, my admira- 
tion,—nay my ardent affection for your daughter.”” He paused, but before 
he had time to recover from the effort he had made, it was received by Mrs. 
Smith with one of her most winning bows, followed up by acheerful laugh, 
and she said,— 

** Do not take the trouble, Mr. Walrond, to confess your fault, for your sin 
has been ever before me. I have, I assure you, long seen it all; and now 
as your father confessor, I must e’en give you absolution. You have mine, 
if you can gain Bessy’s consent to your wishes.” 

‘And may I ask you, Mrs. Smith,—may I ask your candid opinion on 
the subject ?” 

“Do you think it a fair question ?” 

Fair in love, my dear ma’am.’”’ And Mrs. Smith laughed in concert 
with him at the jocose application. 

“The dear child’s departure so near,” said Mrs. Smith, the first to regain 
her sobriety, ‘‘ and it is now so out of the question to put the journey off. 
Suppose we leave this, in no important state of the case (all things con- 
sidered), till her return. I pity your uncertainty, my good sir; but what 
can I do?” 

It was evident she expected a reply, and after some hesitation Mr. Walrond 
rejoined : 

**I could have wished, ma’am, I confess, to have cleared off scores as we 


‘went. Long and perseveringly have I struggled against my fate; but it has 


been too many for me ; and yet how it has got the better of me I cannot 
tell.” Neither was Mrs. Smith here disposed to help him. “ I attribute it to 
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causes too minute to canvass, that have contributed to my present destiny. 
The change in my life about to take place will, I trust, not be unpleasant to 
me.” 

*¢ Poor Bessie !” was again on Mrs. Smith’s lips; but she repressed the per- 
plexing inquiry of how Bessie had achieved this extraordinary preferment as 
he continued,— 

‘‘ T have now but one steady course to pursue,—to give up my cure into 
her blessed hands ; and I make no doubt she will readily and conscientiously 
fulfil her duty.” 

“Of that you may rest assured,” said Mrs. Smith, catching atthe word 
conscientiously. ‘‘ Bessie is a very conscientious little body.” 


We always feel regret, when anxious fo recommend a composition 
of the present sort, and especially when calling in the aid of illustra- 
tive extracts, at finding that our space cannot admit of the length of 
the desired and fitting specimens. We have therefore to comfort 
ourselves by means of a hope that confidence will be reposed in our 
opinion, and credit lent to our word, be it in praise or condemnation. 
Accordingly we go on to state that Bessie pays her visit, and, strangely 
lucky, meets at the house of her friend Henry himself, the appointed 
husband by the uncle’s will. But then both are ignorant of the re- 
lationship, so that their love-making is not marred by any forethought, 
prepossession, or arbitrary fancy. They meet as unheard-of stran- 
gers, but Henry is not only soon brought to revolt at the thoughts of 
his cousin more and more, but to declare by letter to Bessie, that 
she alone shall be his. 

Bessie has not been many weeks at home with her mother again, 
when an advertisement appears in the papers, lending Mrs. Smith 
some insight with regard to the uncle’s will, and promising a hand- 
some reward to any one who could give information where Elizabeth 
is to be found. The mother now hurries to London, and to the 
solicitor’s. It so happens that Henry is there also, but does not re- 
cognise his beloved, veiled and shaded as she is, The young man 
is prepared to subscribe a formal relinquishment of Bessie and the 
uncle’s conditional bequest together. The lady’s agitation and faint- 
ng mi occurs opportunely; a full discovery is made, and all ends 

appuy. 

The simple yet well contrived plot brings in its train, or is gar- 
nished by the author’s ability and taste, with a vast deal of pleasant 
things which we cannot in the remotest degree indicate. But we 


may close our recommendatory notice with a portion of the scene at 
the solicitor’s chambers. 


Henry was still amusing himself with the cast of Lord Byron; as it 
were learning every feature of the poct by heart. Mrs. Smith counted the 
tassels of the fringe that appertained to some part of her dress, or examined 
closely the open work of her handkerchief. 

“Your signature will be necessary first, Mr. Smith,” said Mr. : 
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‘* Miss Smith’s on this deed will follow after it.” He looked steadily at him. 
“ You are now called on to put your signature to this agreement, which se- 
parates you from your cousin, makes-you a poor man, and what you receive 
is a deed of gift.” 

‘Give me the pen.” 

**T think Mr. —, that Miss Smith is ill. Speak, dearest, speak. 
May I request you to open the window? Help, help—she falls! Oh, God, 
my child is dead, and it is I~I who have killed her !” 

The veil was thrown up, the bonnet taken off. 

“* How you stand, my dear Sir,’’ said Mr. , bustling about in the 
greatest fright, and doing what he could. ‘‘ Never mind the signing just 
now, the lady has fainted.” 

**T cannot help it,” with a sarcastic curl of the lip, which expressed as 
plainly as look could explain that if such a trap as that was got up to influ- 
ence him, it had completely failed in its purpose. ; 

“‘ The lady is fainting, I tell you; go, I beseech you, or send off my clerk 
for a doctor.” 

Henry was now standing transfixed at the fainting girl; not lying on her 
bed of heath, but clothed in black, and resting on a large horse-hair sofa, 
very like a bier, and herself even looking more death-like than when he had 
first seen her. What could it mean? How could it be proved that his sweet 
Bessie was Elizabeth Smith the horrid drummer-girl ? 

But it was so, nevertheless. Bessie shortly recovers. The parties imme- 
diately recognise each other, and the two lovers are made happy. 








* Oakleigh; or the Minor of Great 'Expectations,” has a good 
deal of the historical in it. The story is laid in that most exciting 
period of Ireland’s annals,—the rebellion of 1798. The hero, after 
a due course of education in England, returns to his old, singular 
Irish uncle, and takes up his residence at the Abbey. He is soon 
installed as agent, steward, and right-hand man to the oddity, at- 
tending fairs, and transacting all sorts of business both abroad and at 
home. The insurrection breaks out, and Oakleigh obtains a com- 
mission inthe army. But, in the course of a variety and a labyrinth 
of circumstances, he is thrown among the rebels. He gets arrested 
by mistake, and is so sickened through the brutal treatment of the 
minions of Government, that he heart and hand joins the United 
Irishmen. But treachery baffles their first plans, and Oakleigh con- 
trives to effect anescape to France. Here he enters into the French 
service and is ordered on the expedition under Humbert, that invades 
Ireland, being present at the various battles fought, and a party in all 
the movements, till the expedition is obliged to surrender. He is 
made prisoner, and having been recognised by a rival is sentenced to 
die, but is saved by the devotion of the heroine and her cousin. At 
length they reach a vessel, and the story closes with them on their 
voyage to America. 

The story has much to recommend it, not merely as a work of im- 
agination, but as a portraiture of the period in which it is planted. 
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It might be objected that Mr. Holmes postpones his main story by 
scenes and tales, though good in themselves, that do not necessarily 
bear upon his plot, nor are any way necessary as illustrations. The 
contrivance and linking together even of that plot is not done with 
the most perfectly harmonising skill: the performance is peaeney 
in parts, and coming in oe rather than marching combinedly and 
statelily along. But still it is a performance of very high merit. It 
presents great variety ; many portions have uncommon rapidity and 
natural force of action ; striking are the situations; the lmeaments of 
the actors are strongly drawn, and yet with a rare degree of verisimi- 
litude; and the interest in the fortunes of the principal characters, 
several of them familiar to the reader of our annals, never lags, but 
gathers streitgth to the end. If the reader wishes strictly to test 
Mr. Holmes’s ability and the extent of his success, better cannot be 
done than to try him as the historical painter of the manners and 
madness of the United Irishmen, as compared with the disciplme 
of the French troops. In this part of the work he will be pronounced 
a master; and one that most happily blends with character and inci- 
dent, descriptions of the beautiful, the imposing, and even of the 
grotesque. ; 

We must now afford room for two or three specimens, beginning 
with a scene which immediately follows the event of Oakleigh having 
been thrown into the society of the rebels. He takes his leave of a 
rather uproarious dining party incompany with one Lieut. Brasfort, 


who had been previously an entire stranger to the young hero of the 
tale. 


As we rode onwards the night became darker, and the wind rushed in 
wild gusts over the wastes. 


‘You have heard of the Defenders ?” said Brasfort. 

I replied in the affirmative. 

*‘ And you have heard of the United Men also, know the rules of the soci- 
ety, I’ll be bound, and the signs, marks, and tokens,” said Brasfort, as if 
thinking aloud. 

‘If you are speaking to me, Mr. Brasfort,” said I, “‘I beg to inform you 
I neither belong to any secret society, nor do I wish to become acquainted 
with men who are riot staunch supporters of our glorious constitution.” 

“‘ Halt! stand and deliver,” shouted several hoarse voices, and we were 
suddenly surrounded by a gang of men, armed with guns and pistols. 

** Fodaballah,” said Brasfort hastily. 

‘* Pass on friends,” replied one of the gang, and the next moment we rode 
as quietly along the road as if nothing had happened. 

Greatly surprised at this adventure, I turned to Brasfort, and demanded 
some explanation. He treated the whole affair as a jest. 

** You're a stranger in this country,” said he, “ but when you know the 
people as well as I do, you won’t mind these trifles.”’ 

“ But the men were armed,” said I. 


“ Perhaps they were yeomen in disguise,” said Brasfort. 
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“‘ You spoke to them,” said I. 

“T did so. I gave them the usual salutation the farmers give their men, 
when they meet them at night.” 

‘* Will you be so kind as to repeat it again ?” said I, “‘ it may be useful to 
me.” 

‘ Most willingly,” replied Brasfort, ‘‘ but, my young friend, here we are 
at cross roads; my road lies to the left, yours straight forward,”—he put 
spurs to his horse, and—‘ Good night, good night,” cried he, galloping 
away into the gloom, whilst I continued my route towards the Abbey. I 
had ridden about a mile, endeavouring to solve the mystery of Brasfort’s 
words, when my trusty steed came to a halt, and stood stock still in the cen- 
tre of the road, his head stretched forward, and his ears cocked. 

‘What do you see, old fellow?” said I, encouraging him to advance, and 
at the same time endeavouring to discover if any obstacle la¥ before us or 
obstructed the road. The clouds having cleared a little, a few rays of star- 
light struggled through the breaking masses, and I presently discovered 
several country cars and carts placed across the road, about thirty paces from 
me. While I contemplated this barricade, two men emerged from its shade, 
and pronounced a word, which I supposed to be one of their pass words, and 
I responded Fodaballah, happily remembering Brasfort’s word; and open 
sesame could not have been more successful. 

‘*Pass on, friend,” said one of the men, advancing to the barrier, from which 
he drew a cart, and permitted me to ride quietly through the midst of some 
forty armed men, drawn up behind this singular obstruction. 

** May we expect the General to night ?” said my conduetor, touching his 
hat respectfully. 

Again I repeated the pass word and waved my hand impatiently. 

** It’s himself,” said one of the men to my conductor. 

Silence, No. 10,” replied the leader; and then added, ‘‘ This is a cold 
night for your exceliency to ride without a great coat, and if I might make 
so free as to offer you my own, it would be the proudest action of my life.” 

To commit myself by speaking to this man might have been attended with 
serious consequences ; I evidently owed my present safety to some egregious 
mistake, and finding the man persisted in offering me his coat, I accepted 
it. 

“‘ Long may you wear it,” said he, as I rode forward possessed of a com- 
fortable garment, and blessing my lucky stars in having got clear of the 
second gang. 

I now resolved to follow Brasfort’s advice, and put spurs to my horse, and 
for this purpose was gathering up my reins when I heard my own name pro- 
nounced by a well-known voice close behind me. 

“* Mr. Oakleigh,” said the old fowler, as he stepped forward with his gun 
under his arm, “‘ they find they have made a mistake, quit the road and ride 
for your life.”’ 

Having thanked the fowler for his friendly hint, I put my steed 
upon his mettle, cleared a ditch by the roadside, and galloped along the 
elastic turf for some distance. Presently the country became more difficult, 
the ground being interspersed with rocks, rivulets, roots of trees, and bram- 
bles. I would have pulled up and proceeded at a more guarded pace, had 
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Whitefoot (a name he derived from a singular white streak or ring round 
one of his slender fetlocks) permitted it. The little horse seemed wide 
awake to the danger of our situation; he dashed through thick and thin 
with the bit between his teeth, and from the confidence with which he 
scrambled through places of the most dangerous description,—now passing 
within a hair’s breadth of a deep marl pit, anon stepping lightly from tuft to 
tuft over a shaking quagmire, then leaping to a deep brook almost concealed 
with ferns and furze,—I felt assured this was not the first night’s gallop he 
had taken over the same line of country, and that his former master had 
been, as I afterwards heard, connected with a band of smugglers. 

Having now gained the uplands, and left our pursuers far behind, I suc- 
ceeded in pulling up Whitefoot for a few minutes ; the clouds had dispersed, 
and the moon shed her light around, as the wild cries of the curlew and 
plover, and occasionally the deep boom of the bittern, broke the silence of 
the night; but presently other sounds fell upon my ear, and the shouts of 
men came upon the wind from a hill side round which I intended to pass. 
It required the greatest circumspection on my part to advance towards this 
hill without being perceived. I therefore approached it leisurely, keeping 
as much as possible in the shade of some high thorn hedges. I soon dis- 
covered a large body of men, amounting to several thousands, drawn up in. 
battle array from the hill side; and the shouting I had heard was raised by 
their officers, whom I now distinctly heard giving the word of command, as 
they exercised their men. I was now almost close to the base of the hill, 
and sheltered by some elder bushes and the wall of a ruined house, I pulled 
up my steed, and continued to observe the evolutions of this body of men. 
Two horsemen rode rapidly along the ranks, cantered down the 
hill, and halted a few paces from the spot in which I was concealed. 

They spoke with anger and impatience, especially one man, who was 
muffled in a cloak. 

‘He will not come to night,” said he, ‘and we have got up the parade 
for nothing.” | 

‘* The more parades the better,” replied his companion. 

“‘Confound these pikemen of yours,” said the first speaker; ‘‘ they em- 
barrass one another, and get into confusion every five minutes.” 

‘Never mind, we'll soon have them as well drilled as your own Light 
Bobs.” 

“* By Jove, you'll have them no great things then,” said the man in the 
cloak, whom I now discovered to be Lieut. Brasfort. 

“Is that a hat?” said he, pointing at the wall over which I was 
looking. 

“It’s only a turf,” replied his companion. 

“Turf or no turf, here’s at it,” said Brasfort, presenting a pistol, and the 
next moment a bullet whistled through my hat, while my steed startin 
suddenly threw down some loose stones that were heaped behind him, 
scrambled out of the shade of the bushes, and galloped ventre a terre round 
the base of the hill, pursued by Brasfort and his companion, who now dis- 
charged both their pistols without any effect; and having followed a short 
distance wheeled about and returned to their men at full gallop, either for 
the purpose of cutting off my retreat, or sending better mounted men after 
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me,—while, for my part, | never drew bridle till I leaped right into the 
road, close to Colonel Trevordale’s plantations; and here, considering myself 
safe, I dismounted to examine the girths of my saddle, and hardly had I 
done so before a horseman, galloping furiousiy up the road, was close upon 
me. I quickly regained my saddle, while the stranger’s horse started, 

swerved, fell, and finally rolled over his rider. I now dismounted, and soon 
extricated the fallen man from his perilous situation. 


The fallen man is none other than the celebrated and ill-fated Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, who passes by the name of Edwaras amongst the 
‘rebels. Some months later Oakleigh again meets with his lordship in 
Dublin, disguised as a sailor. They recognise one another, and pro- 
ceed together with the most unrestrained mutual confidence. 


We soon entered the main streets, through several of which Edwards 
sauntered as carelessly as if he had nothing to fear; at last he turned down 
a dark passage, entered a small court, and knocked at a door, which was im- 
mediately opened by a hard-featured woman, to whom Edwards addressed a 
few words, and we entered a small sitting room. 

“The gentlemen are up stairs,” said the woman, who had followed us 
into the room. 

Edwards laid his hand upon a bell-pull, and presently a heavy footstep 
was heard descending the stairs, while a voice repeated the words, 
“Be firm!” 

‘Fear not!’’ said Edwards, and a door which I had not observed was 
suddenly thrown open. ‘ 

‘Who have you brought with you?” said a slight-built, care-worn, in- 
telligent-looking man, stepping into the room, with a drawn dagger in one 
hand and a pistol in the other. 

‘A brother,” said Edward; ‘brother Oakleigh,” said he, ‘‘ brother 
Shears,” joining our hands. 

‘“‘It is enough,” said Shears; ‘‘in these perilous times, introduced by 
another the test would be required, but your word is always enough,” said 
he, turning to Edwards. ) 

We waited for a few seconds. Shears returned, and introduced us toa 
long gloomy chamber, lighted by a solitary lamp, suspended from the ceiling 
over a table, covered with green cloth, round which were seated ten or twelve 
well-dressed men, busily employed in examining papers and writings. Ona 
raised arm chair at one end of the table sat a melancholy looking fellow, and 
at a desk, a very fat and facetious-looking person acted as secretary. I fur- 
ther observed that a harp, with a green “banner with a crown reversed, was 
suspended over the chairman’s head, while pistols, daggers, and pike heads 
garnished the walls of the apartment. The chairman advanced to Edwards, 
and shook his hand. 

“IT move that citizen Edwards do take the chair,” said one of the men, 
rising. 

“* Aye, aye,” said the rest, but before Edwards took the chair, he pre- 
senied me to the Brothers, and having pronounced an unmerited eulogium 
upon me, I was admitted by acclamation and accommodated with a seat 
close to the chair. 
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Here is an incidental passage : 


Rapturous applause followed this and sundry loyal speeches, toasts, and 
songs; till the harmony of the night was disturbed by loud and angry words, 
portentous of a brawl, at the lower end of the table, which was principally 
occupied by yeomanry and fox-hunters in full costume; a certain Lieutenant 
Droughtnot of the Yeoman Guard, and Buck Mahone of sporting notoriety, 
having differed in opinion concerning the qualifications of their horses. But 
peace being restored by the timely interference of our host, Buck Mahone 
was heard to declare, that upon his veracity there was no speaking to Lieu- 
tenant Droughtnot ever since he took the priest’s horse: and this sally re- 
called Droughtnot’s complacency. 

‘* T bought the horse fairly on the highway.” 

‘*You bought him with the penal code in your fist,” replied Mahone. 
** Come, tell us how you served the priest.” 

‘*T served him as he ought to be served,” replied Droughtnot. ‘I met 
him returning from the fair on the black horse. ‘Good evening your reve- 
rence, said I; ‘that’s a good beast you have under you.’ ‘ He is not in- 
different,’ said he. ‘ Where did you get him?’ said]. ‘ Up the country,’ 
said he. ‘I'll warrant he has a leap in him,’ said I; ‘try him at this wall 
by the road side.’ ‘I am not inclined,’ said he, ‘though they say he has 
followed the hounds before now.’ ‘Let me try him for your reverence,’ 
said I. ‘ And welcome,’ said he. Down he got and up I got on the black 
horse ; leaped him over the wall, gave him the heels, and galloped him 
round the fields till I found he was all right, and then rode back to the priest 
again. ‘ Well, how do you like him?’ said he. ‘ Will you sell him?’ said 
I. ‘Indeed I will not,’ said he ; ‘I refused fifty pounds twice this blessed 
day for him; so cross the wall again, and let me be going home.’ ‘ You 
are at the wrong side of the wall,’ said I. ‘ How is that?’ said he. ‘ Hold 
out your hand,’ said I, ‘ here is five pounds for your horse.’ Well, he re- 
fused to take the money; till I told him I had the law upon my side. ‘ You 
may have the law,’ said he, ‘ but you have not the equity.’ But to put an 
end to this talk, I dismounted, ungirthed the saddle, put five pounds under 
the skirt, and threw it over the wall into his face. ‘ There, Father Toole,’ 
says I, ‘ you have both the law and the equity, and plain dealing into the 
bargain : so good night to your reverence.” 

“Bravo! well done, Droughtnot!’’ echoed on every side; while his 
quondam companions drank his health amidst cheers and laughter. 


An Irish highwayman and the bothered dowager : 


Casey, Sir, was a Loughrea boy, and at one time was the scourge of the’ 
Dublin road. He owed his education to the famous Freney, and following 
his master’s example, eased many a country gentleman of his purse before 
he could say Jack Robinson. But to make a long story short, one fine moon- 
light night Casey and his men were waiting for the Galway mail, they per- 
ceived a venerable family coach rolling towards them. ‘* Now stand back, 
boys,” said Casey, ‘* and see how soon I'll relieve these tea-drinking quality 
of their finery !’”"—and, without as much as a walking-stick in hig hand, 
Casey stepped out and stopped the horses. 
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‘Who are you, Sir?” said the fat old coachman, puffing himself up in 
great indignation. 

“One Casey, at your service,” said the Broth of Loughrea. 

“Oh, Mr. Casey, I beg my life,” said the coachman, pulling up the horses 
at once. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter?” screamed a shrill voice from the body of the coach. 

** I'll trouble your ladyship to hand me out your purse, ear-rings and jew 
ellery,” said Casey, stepping politely to the coach-window. 

“What do you'want, Sir?”’ screamed the old damsel within, clapping a 
bell-mouthed brass concern before Casey’s face. Never was man more con- 
fused and confounded—not a word was left in his head. 

‘“‘ How dare you stop my carriage?” said the old girl, taking steady aim 
at the robber’s face. “I ask your ladyship’s pardon,” said Casey ; “it was 
all through mistake ; recover your arms madam, if you please, and drive on.”’ 

‘“* T ought to arrest you,” said the lady. 

‘*T throw myself on your mercy,” said Casey, falling upon his knees in 
the mire. 

** Drive on,” said the stout old lady: and the coachman soon made the 
nags step out, and left Casey kneeling in the middle of the road. 

** You did that well,” said one of the boys to Casey, when he came back. 

** Where’s all the rings and purses?” said another. 

‘* The women are growing soldiers in these parts,” said Casey: ‘*the old 
hag was within an ace of blowing my brains out with a blunderbuss.”’ 

“* How did you know it was charged ?”’ said one of the boys. 

** Charge or no charge, it was dangerous,” said Casey : and then the boys 
threw up their hats, laaghed at him, and told him it was only Mrs. Captain 
Malone, the bothered dowager. 

“If that is the truth,” says Casey, ‘‘I must quit this line of road; for 
my name will be no longer respected when it is known that the Broth of 
Loughrea surrendered to an old woman’s hearing-trumpet.” 


“ Ben Bradshawe, the Man without a Head,” is not modelled on any 
work of fiction with which we are acquainted. Its merits are very 
peculiar ; its faults and defects are also striking. 

In regard to plot and story there is not much to admire. No very 
absorbing interest is created for any one of the characters; there is a 
want of probability about many of the incidents, or at least incon- 
sistencies often present themselves ; and even when the occurrences 
are feasible enough, they generally suggest such ludicrous and comic 
associations as stand in the way of the higher exercises of sympathy, 
and the more serious sentiments which the author may have been 
striving to evoke. ‘These incidents besides are a mere series of ac- 
cidents; crowding upon one another -with a profusion, and being 
pushed with a squandering indulgence of imagination that indicate 
to us a lavish youthfulness on the part of the writer. 

But on the other hand, so much ease, finish, and force characterize 
the style of writing, such an acquaintance with life and knowledge 
of mankind appear in the matter, and such an assured confidence is 
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displayed, as to cause us to declare of the author that he has the 
prime talent and qualities of a master. Ben Bradshawe is the 
cleverest novel we have read for years; we know not indeed if we 
were ever better pleased with the writing—the literary composition 
of any fiction. Innumerable are the instances of subtle thought and 
condensed expression; while very frequently more is indicated or 
implied by a sly word, phrase, or sentence, than could be pleasantly - 
conveyed by a minute description. The author excels in making 
points, and not less in polishing his shafts of wit, without fatiguing you 
with the continual glitter of brilliancies, or repelling you with palpa- 
ble effort or affectation. Whenslightest, and at ease to a degree that 
may be considered carelessness, he keeps up the attention by his 
secret or nameless skill,—no ordinary achievement. 

It is by some peculiar power and art that the author puts the reader 
into the most agreeable terms with him. But what we esteem as 
a stillrarer triumph: he has, while striving to pourtray quite an 
original character in the hero, Ben, entirely succeeded, presenting an 
oddity, and yet one that must become a favourite with all. You 
cannot but like the ‘‘ Man without a Head” even when you laugh at 
him; and this partiality continues and gathers strength with every new 
adventure and situation in which Ben figures; these occasions being 
ye diversified, and made the hinges of the novel from beginning to 
end. 

. There is no lack of characters any more than of bustle in the work ; 
the authorin both respects conducting his reader through country as 
well as town. We find it to be impossible, however, in the course of 
the limited period at our command for completing the present paper, 
to give anything like a just and satisfactory account either of the per- 
sons or incidents of the story. But there need be little regret felt on 
account of this omission, seeing that more may be learnt of the pe- 
culiar merits of the present author from one or. two illustrative 
passages, than any generality of criticism could teach, or any curt 
outline convey. 

Our first specimen the more readily caught the eye, having pre- 
viously observed that it had attracted the notice of a contemporary 
journalist. The subject is one of Ben’s ludicrous scenes, connected 
with an elopement from a concert. Williams, an artist, and an 
admirably drawn character, conducts Ben to the orchestra, in order 
that he may have a front survey, and be the better able to watch the 
movements of Julia, who is to slip away from the company. 


They entered the music-room, and while a scena was progressing, stole, to 
the door of the orchestra : but Ben could be induced by no persuasion of his 
friend to stand in front of the audience; and as he would not allow them to 
see him, of course he, could not be expected to see them, and therefore the 
scheme of friend Williams proved abortive. However, Williams persuaded 
our hero to follow by a back-way up to the highest part of the orchestra, 
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and to come in by a little door beside the organ. They crept in softly, un- 
willing to interrupt the scena; and most of the musicians being absent, 
Williams ensconced his friend behind a music-desk ; and thence, half-hidden, 


they perused the different rows of auditors, till the eye of our hero fell upon 


thie form of his inamorata. 

“There they are, by Goles!”” exclaimed Ben, in a tone of voice which 
brought upon him a rebuke from Williams: but our hero was too excited to 
heed him; and in the intensity of his ardour to point out to his friend the 
situation of the fair one, he forgot the fragile nature of the substance against 
which he was leaning; the treacherous music-desk gave way, and falling 
forwards, he came head-foremost down the steps toward the front of the 
orchestra with a most tremendous crash, desks and music, wax-candles and 
candlesticks, flying about him in all directions. 

The prima donna, alarmed at the noise, stopped her ears with her hands, 
and, without looking back, screamed in the face of the audience ; the vener- 
able old basso clung to his instrument in an ecstasy of laughter ; the amiable 
old violoncello shook his sides in a rapture of enjoyment; while the auditors 
were in convulsions—laughing hysterics we mean. ‘Two-thirds of the list- 
eners to a long concert would ten times rather have a bit of fun. They took 
the catastrophe in good part; nay, so much did they enjoy the joke, that 
when some wag set it a-going, they gave poor Ben a round of applause. 
Ben knew no more than the man in the moon what he was about; but, hav- 
ing observed that the singers bowed whenever there was a round of applause, 
he bowed too. 

He had some vague notion of propitiating the audience by bowing to 
them; so he kept making congees like a Chinese Mandarin. The more he 
bowed the louder the company applauded ; and under cover of this feuillade, 
he sneaked off—a little bruised, a little dusted, with a face redder than his 
peony watch-ribbon. 

The prima donna was so annoyed at the applause bestowed upon Ben, 
that she was too unwell to sing in the second act; nevertheless, when the 


audience went home, they said they had never enjoyed a concert so much 
in their lives. 


Our next is a touching scene and pathetic story. Gordon has 
been escorting a lady to her home who had been spending a most de- 
lightful evening with the excellent family of Lieutenant Leslie. All 
had been innocent hilarity and tempered festivity, the veteran 
officer himself being of the happiest. Gordon returns. 


He had just returned, and was knocking the snow out of the heels of his 
— on the door mat, when Agnes came hastily but earnestly to him, and 
si id, 

“Mr. Gordon, | wish you would come up stairs to my father.” 

“‘ What is the matter, Agnes! has anything happened ?” 

** Nothing, nothing, pray come quickly.” 

Gordon followed, and found Sophy standing beside the bed, gazing anxi- 
ously at her father. He was wide awake, at least his eye was open and 
beaming with uncommon lustre, but there was that in it, that showed it was 
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an eye which saw and heeded nothing that was aroundit. Agnes purposely 
passed the candle-near his face—but it did not attract his attention, nor did 
his eyelid quiver fora moment. There was a steady serene smile in his 
face, occasionally disturbed by the slightest expression of pain, but it was 
gone again, almost before it could be detected by the anxious eyes of those 
who watched him. 

‘“* Father,” said Sophy, in a tone of voice that went to Gordon's heart. 

He had never heard Sophy utter that word before, sie always used the 
more familiar and endearing diminutive. In seasons of peculiar excitement 
it is remarkable what trifles affect us. The was something peculiarly touching 
to the young man in the simple circumstance of Sophy’s saying ‘‘ Father.” 
It threw a peculiar solemnity upon the scene before him, but then it was 
uttered in the softest, sweetest voice, and witha pathos that would have 
made its way to the hardest heart. And yet Leslie heeded it not. 

‘* Shall I go for the doctor ?”” whispered Gordon. 

Agnes pressed his hand and nodded acquiescence. 

Gordon rushed out of the room; it was not only to go for the doctor, but 
also to hide his emotion, for his heart was bursting. He did however go for the 
doctor, and that with the highest speed of which his agile foot was capable. 
The doctor was knocked up, and Gordon’s tale told, and the doctor promised 
immediate attendance, but Gordon was back in the chamber of his friend 
before the doctor had shuffled on his dressing gown and s.ippers. 

Leslie had remained in the same state during the absence of his young 
friend, but his eye was attracted by the opening of the door, and fell on each 
of the bystanders in succession. It was evident that he saw them, but 
equally evident that he knew them not, and having gazed for a few moments 
he closed his eyes, though his lips were in constant motion, and the form of 
words was there, but not the sound. There was a slightconvulsion of the 
muscles, and a hectic flush passed like a transient ray of light across his 
face; and there was a sharpening of the features, and a contraction of the 
brow. And then he sighed and said—‘ Poor Agnes: ” and that was all he 
said—for though he opened his eyes again he had no power to speak—but 
he smiled at Gordon and pointed to Sophy, and then he shuddered slightly 
and shut his eyes again. 

The doctor came with a thundering rap at the door, for he was a hard, un- 
feeling, indelicate man, and Gordon felt deeply indignant; it might disturb 
the Lieutenant! There was no need to fear on that score—the crash of an 
earthquake would not have disturbed the Lieutenant. Nay, nothing but the 
trumpet-call, which must accompany the thunder of shattering worlds, could 
awaken poor Leslie. * * * bd 

We would draw a veil over what fo!lowed—the silent, steady grief of 
Agnes, the more fluctuating and inconstant, but hardly less deep and bitter 
sorrow of Sophy—the kind and well-meant, but somewhat common-place 
consolations of Mrs. Bradshawe-—the warm and manly tenderness of Gordon 
—all shall be left to the imagination of the reader. They are matters of 
feeling—matters that belong to the most amiable sympathies—the noblest 
emotions of our common human nature; and,— 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” 
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There is tio straining in this powerfully conceived passage : yet how 
effective is the scene! The author will be seen to equal advantage 
in the only other sample which we can render available for our pre- 
sent purpose. He who has conducted his observations and disciplined 
his thoughts in the manner evinced by the following paragraphs, can 
never write feebly or fruitlessly. 


The Miss Busbys were two ancient spinsters; daughters of a highly re- 
spectable but completely declined house. They were the sole survivors of 
the family; and they managed to live upon a scanty pittance, the poor re- 
sidue of a large fortune. They had been reduced step by step—not by any 
imprudence or extravagance of their own, but by unavoidable misfortunes, 
and the faults and follies of others—step by step—until they had barely 
wherewithal to subsist. They had borne misfortune without a murmur, ill 
usage without rebuke; they relinquished the luxuries of life to which they 
had been accustomed, without a sigh; but they could not part with their 
little lady-like habits; and they were as dignified in their deportment now 
that they were the tenants of an obscure cottage in a small neighbourhood, as 
when, the indulged daughters of a man of large fortune, they were courted 
by a wide circle of friends and flatterers. 

Many people called them proud; but these many people were those who 
have not acumen enough to form a right estimate of human character: there 
was*not a spark of pride in the character of the spinsters ; on the contrary, 
they were truly humble; but they had an innate, quiet, self-respect, which 
shrank from the intrusion of commonplace acquaintances. 

They dressed exactly alike, and in rather an antiquated fashion, for they 
never bought any thing new: indeed, they had an inexhaustible magazine 
of clothing, which was not altogether a “‘ magazin des modes,” but a very 
treasure-house of old silks and satins, laces and brocades: they sometimes 
edified a little chubby child of a neighbour with a sight of their wardrobe ; 
and reports had spread over the vicinity that they must have been a sort of 
private mistresses of the robes in days of yore. 

To cut, carve, and contrive these respectable garments—to modernize 
these venerable remains of antiquity—was a very important part of the oc- 
cupations of the Miss Busbys; and they occasionally came out with some 
specimens of vandyke trimmings, or piping and puffing, that made the folks 
tremble. It was no love of finery, but a pure spirit of economy: they felt 
not the slightest elation of heart when they sported silks and satins that 
would have made the silk-worms of these degenerate days hide their dimi- 
nished heads; they felt no inflation of spirit when they threw across their 
shoulders a lace of sufficient value to make a cope for a cardinal ; no doubt, 


many a cardinal under similar circumstances has felt greater elation than 
they. 


Mrs. Trollope has returned to America, but in a different guise 
from what she appeared in, when she first gave such offence to the 
Yankees, and brought herself into distinguished notice as a painter 
of manners, a satirist and caricaturist. On this occasion she takes 
the South and the slave-holding States for her ground ; and strikes 
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right and left with all her peculiar force and wilful intent. Wecan- 
not say much of the work as a story, for it consists rather of a series 
of sketches and scenes, than an artfully constructed tale. But many 
of these sketches, although rough to coarseness, and reckless to vul- 
garity, are sure to enlist*zeaders, as well as to bring down upon the 
authoress vituperation andthearty abuse. One thing is particularly 
worthy of remark in these‘volumes: the widow that was is not only 
preserved with exceeding faithfulness, but a sufficiency of novelty and 
variety to please or ‘interest*the reader, as continuously as she was 
made to do in the former volumes known by her name. Nor is Mrs, 
Trollope here without a merit of higher importance than that of 
merely providing amusement for a leisure hour. It is due to her to 
state that she inculcates grave lessons, successfully exposing, both 
by humour and stern exposure or denunciation, that dreadful enor- 
mity—negro slavery—so audaciously patronised and practised in 
“the smartest nation in creation.” 

Some of Mrs. Trollope’s sketches in these volumes are particularly 
graphic, although unscrupulous. We cite a specimen, viz. that of 
Mrs. Carmichael, the boarding-house keeper at New Orleans, closing 
Fiction for the month, with this piece of fat: © 


The apartment into which Mrs. Carmichael’s negro footman showed the 
panting Europeans was a room of some forty feet long, by twenty wide, and 
lofty in proportion. The expansive floor was covered by cool-looking mat- 
ting, and round the walls were ranged a variety of sofas, formed for lounging 
in every possible attitude of Louisianian indolence. Four ample windows 
opened like folding doors upon a balcony, rendered almost impervious to the 
light by being on all sides surrounded by Venetian blinds; and on a 
table within the room stood one or two enormous decanters of water, with 
lumps of ice floating in them, tumblers of all sizes, about a dozen lemons, 
and abundance of sugar ; while under the table stood a basket-covered flask 
of whisky of a goodly size. A dozen or two of light cane-bottomed chairs 
were scattered about the room, lying upon many of which, as well as upon 
the tables and sofas, were a multitude of large feather fans, the profusion of 
which might have struck the strangers as a whimsical peculiarity, had not 
their obvious utility been so very strongly felt. 

‘* My goodness gracious, what a heavenly place!” cried Patty, instantly 
‘taking pessession of a sofa, throwing herself at full length upon it, and 
seizing upon the largest fan within her reach. ‘‘ By your leave, ladies,” she 
added, taking off her bonnet, and tossing it upon the ground, ‘‘ married 
women, you know, are always permitted to take liberties.” 

“And now a sound was heard as of the approach of slippers too large 
for the wearer's feet, and. kept on by dint of shoving them onwards at each 
step, without venturing to raise them from the ground, and then the voice 
of hard and difficult breathing was perceptible, and then the door of entrance 
was darkened from side to side, as if -a feather bed, exactly not too large to 
be pushed through it, was being thrust into the room. Of course the twelve 
eyes of the new comers were all turned towards the object thus appearing 
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before them, and notwithstanding the obscurity of the apartment they one 
and all very soon became convinced that huge and shapeless as was the ap- 
proaching mass, it was nevertheless a human being, and moreover a 
woman. 

‘“‘Smart,” murmured Patty, in a voice not quite audible to the panting 
dame. ‘* What could that fool of a captain mean?” And certainly, in 
Patty’s acceptation of the word, his application of it might seem strange. 

The person of Mrs. Carmichael, the dimensions of which were, seen in 
whatever direction she could be placed, very nearly six feet by four, was not 
only so enormous in size, but so astonishingly out of all ordinary shape, as 
to make it no easy matter to clothe it at all. It is not very surprising, there- 
fore, considering the prodigious bulk of every limb, whereby every movement 
became a labour, that Mrs. Carmichael should get into her clothes with as 
little labour and pains as possible. And then the heat. Poor Mrs. Carmi- 
chael suffered dreadfully from the heat, and certainly cared greatly less how 
her draperies looked in the eyes of others, than how they felt to herself. So 
her enormous white calico gown, with its colossal hanging sleeves, was fas- 
tened so loosely in the front by one single pin, as to create perpetual alarm in 
the bystanders as to the stability of the investiture by which this very im- 
portant portion of her covering was attached. There was indeed what might 
have been about a yard square of pink gauze loosely tucked in around the 
bust ; but even this depended for its adhesion to the same aforesaid pin, and 
without it must have floated away into air still thinner than itself. 

Notwithstanding the immensity of Mrs. Carmichael’s person, it was not, 
as in the case of a preternaturally-expansive oak tree, the result of advanced 
age, every year of which had added to its bulk. All the fat which had thus 
miraculously found a resting-place on the bones of Mrs. Carmichael had 
been considerably less than forty years in collecting itself together; and had 
her face been finished by one chin, instead of three, and the rest of her 
features in less evident danger of being smothered, she would have been far 
from ill-looking. Excepting the pink gauze and the white robe already de- 
scribed, with the probable garment under it, together with her large slippers, 
and probable stockings, she was as much without the foreign aid of ornament 
as Eve herself. Stays she had none: she wore nothing on her head; nor 
was there the slightest reason whatever to suppose that she was embarrassed 
by anything more in the way of clothing than what has been already de- 
scribed. 

Except the hard breathing and an occasional ejaculation expréssive of 
fatigue from moving, Mrs. Carmichael uttered nothing for several minutes 
after she entered the apartment. Having at length made her way to the part of 
the room where Major Allen Barnaby stood fanning himself, shé dropped down 
upon a large cane chair, without any arms, every part of which, back and 
all, became so completely invisible, that she seemed to have perched herself 
on a three-legged stool. Having thus deposited her person, she fixed her 
soft eyes on the Major’s face, and seemed to expect that he should speak 
first. But her heavy breathings gave her so much the appearance of being, 
as yet, unfit for any exertion, that her visitor was too polite to address her, 


and it was therefore Mrs. Carmichael herself who at last opened the conver- 
sation. 
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Art. VI.—Railway Reform; its Expediency and Practicability 
considered. Pelham Richardson. 


A REMARKABLY able pamphlet, treating not only of the expediency and 
practicability of railway reform, but containing a copious appendix 
which presents an extremely useful and interesting description of all 
the railways in Great Britain and Ireland, the fluctuations in the 
prices of shares, with statistical and parliamentary returns, and other 
important information, to be found nowhere else in such an accessible 
and accurate shape. 

It cannot have escaped the thoughts or at least the ears of every 
person within the bounds of the British empire, that steam-power has 
worked a mighty revolution in the arts and sciences, and almost in 
every commercial department. The era of this wonderful change 
and progression, of this.totally new distribution of wealth and labour, 
is that in which we live,—that which at the very moment we write 
is finding enlarged development, and is still promising unlimited and 
undreamed of expansions. So vast indeed is the movement produced 
by the new element, so gigantic yet peneenne and minute are its 
operations, that it is creating an epoch in the history of civilization 
with a rapidity of stride which can hardly be explained by any terms 
known in language, unless by such as describe the very power we are 
speaking of. ith something like the speed and sweep of thought 
does this new element make progress ; so that ere long it may actually 
transform the face of society, originating orders of wealth, intelligence, 
and influence. One thing is certain, that it has already outrun legis- 
lation, and so greatly affected the empire as to have created many 
customs and interests that were entirely unimagined but a few years 

0. | 
Be the results of the practical application of steam good or bad, 
they are sure to be immeasurable, to outstep all present speculation. 
But in none of its realizations, and in no indicated direction can we 
conceive of it producing such important and decided change as where 
it bears upon the means and facilities of transit, or as jatar in 
the working of locomotives on railways. Of course we speak of rail- 
way travelling as not disjoined from the facilities of conveyance by 
means of steam vessels. In fact the two modes are inseparable, 
when you consider the rapidity and extent of intercourse, and the 
diffusion of wealth and intelligence. If the application of steam 
for the purposes of propelling ships bring distant countries practically 
together, extinguishing time and distance, as between remote and 
widely separated nations, the same power may be made to penetrate 
and traverse every district of a country, thus carrying out with mar- 
vellous minuteness and closeness the more expansive sweep of the 
element, and bringing to the door of every man in England the pro- 
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ducts and the civilization of every people upon the face of the earth 
as quickly and perfectly as his hands can receive the bounty or his 
thoughts comprehend and digest its worth and importance. — 

Seeing then that steam power is capable of accomplishing such 
marvellous results, and also that it is confessedly still but in its in- 
fancy, as attested by the continual improvements that. are taking 
place in the construction of the engine, and the new uses to which 
it is constantly being applied, it becomes an inquiry of vast import- 
ance, as to whether or not this power has been properly directed, 
and also what are the steps which may be adopted to regulate and 
encourage in the wisest manner its future gigantic agency. . This is 
the inquiry and these are the points to which the author of the pre- 
sent pamphlet at once addresses himself. 

Having briefly adverted to the fearful distress which is at this 
moment prevailing throughout the country; and admitted, while 
stating that a variety of causes may be assigned for this condition of 
things, some of them to be beyond the reach of legislative control, our 
author proceeds to consider what he maintains to be one of the re- 
mediable evils, viz., the system of management hitherto pursued 
in the history of railways. | 

He first of all institutes an inquiry into the railway system, as it 
has been established, and is now carried on in the British isles; and 
secondly, considers to what extent that system could be modified— 
should it be found desirable—without injury to any party, and with 
benefit to all. An account of the establishment of railways at home 
and abroad, furnishes the author of the pamphlet with an occasion 
for pronouncing on their comparative merits. 


In the establishment of railways here and on the continent two widely 
different systems have been acted on, and by comparing the principles on 
which each is founded, and the results, we shall be enabled to form some 
idea of their comparative merits. 


The railway system in this country is one of private commercial enter- 


* prise ; the capitalist is induced to invest his money in an undertaking which 


he knows must supersede the ordinary channels of communication through- 
out the country, and which, therefore, he has good reason to suppose will 
yield him a large percentage on his investment. He considers it merely in 
the light of a speculation, and one like any other which he is justified in 
making the most of. His interests and those,of the public are diametrically 
opposite, as he obtains the greatest profit by charging the highest paying 
price. Heis under but little responsibility to the legislature; he is not 
bound to study the comfort or convenience of the public, nor does he any more 
than suits his own purpose. In some cases his speculation has turned out 
good, and pays him from 5 to 15 per cent. per annum on his invested 
capital; in others it has been bad, and pays him little or nothing. But in 
either case indiscriminately, he keeps constantly in view the one object, the 
greatest possible gain ; and raises his fares with as little scruple on the one 


railway, which is paying him 15 per cent., as he would on the other which 
may not be paying him five. 
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The old channels of communication throughout the country have thus 
been superseded, and to the capitalist has been granted a monopoly of the - 
new; amonopoly the most secure, as nothing can compete with it—the 
most extensive, as it stretches out on every side over the whole face of the land 
—the most lasting, as its holders possess it in perpetuity,—and the most in- 
jurious that can be conceived to the public good, as it places the community 
in the power of the individual capitalist in one of its most important 
matters. , 

The railway system established in Belgium and adopted by other conti- 
nental countries, presents a striking contrast to that which I have just des- 
cribed. There the railways have been constructed entirely by government; the 
end aimed at has not been the gain of the individual, but the ‘‘ extension of 
the traffic and communications of the country to the utmost limits of the 
public capability, at the lowest rate of charge at which the original outlay 
can be reimbursed.”’—“' The project undertaken by the government is an 
establishment which should neither be a burthen nor a source of revenue, 
and requiring merely that it should cover its own expenses, consisting of the 
charge for maintenance and repairs, with a further sum for the interest and 
gradual redemption of the invested capital.” 

Such are the two different systems established in England and Belgium ; 
and the manner in which each works is in exact conformity with the opposite 
principles on which they are based. The avowed object of the one is, ‘to . 
tax the public the maximum of the most profitable rate ; that of the other, 
the minimum of the most economical expenditure ; the one to produce the 
greatest profit to private individuals, and the other to confer the greatest 
benefit on the whole community. What are the relative charges by each ? 

On one of our railways, from London to Birmingham, for instance, the 
distance is 112 milles, and the fare by the mail is £1 12s. 6d. 

For the same distance in Belgium, in a similar class carriage, the far 
would be 14 francs, or just one third of what it is in England. ' 

Would not this simple fact suggest to the mind of every one that there 
must be something radically wrong in our system; that the existence of such 
a power, that of taxing the public ad libitum, placed in the hands of irre- 
sponsible individuals, carried on for the mere purpose of private gain, is’ an 
evil of the greatest magnitude? A monopoly of this extent should only be 
entrusted to government; or if granted to individuals, on such conditions 
that the public would not be deprived of the benefit they are calculated to 
yield as a great means for developing the industry, wealth, enterprise; and 
resources of the nation. 

The principle which is almost universally acted upon in this country, of 
leaving every undertaking to individual enterprise, is undoubtedly good ; 
but like most other good principles may be carried too far—to such an ex- 
tent as to be productive of great evil. It is certainly only where the public 
good imperatively demands it that the state is justified in becoming trader itself, 
or interfering between capital and labour as they are developed through the 
ordinary channels, With us, it is only in such cases, or under very peculiar 
circumstances, that the state so interferes; such as the erection of light- 
houses, beacons, harbours, public roads in some places, and works ofa similar 
kind, which the capitalist would not undertake, as the return would be in- 
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adequate for his outlay. Again, the state trades between many ports by 
means of ships of war and packets carrying passengers and specie, but the 
principal direct traffic which the state carries on is in the conveyance of 
letters, a branch of trade it has converted into a monopoly beneficial to all 
parties. How far the public interests would have been served by the state 
making a monopoly of the conveyance of passengers for itself, as in Belgium, 
instead of granting that monopoly to others, the respective charges in the 
two countries will show. 


It does not appear, our author goes on to observe, that either the 
community at large, or railway companies, have paid the slightest 
attention to the intention of Parliament, which as explained by a 
Select Committee, composed of some of the leading members of the 
House of Commons, was not “to give to a railway a complete mo- 
nopoly of the means of communication on their line of road; on the 
contrary,” the Committee continue to state, “ provision was made in 
all or most of the acts of incorporation to enable other persons to 
place ‘and run engines and carriages on the road upon the payment of 
certain tolls to the Company.” 

Whether it respects passengers or merchandize, the companies have 
ursued the same principle of exclusive possession. It has even been 
ound hopeless for any private individual, or party of more limited 

means than those at the command of the railway people, to contend 
against their monopolising spirit. ‘The Directors have in some cases 
treated with contempt judgments in Westminster Hall pronounced 
against them. Nay, says our author, there are some Companies who 
openly violate the law by exceeding the charge which their respective 
Acts permit them to make. In most cases, however, the railway 
people have no occasion to violate the letter of the law, in regard to 
the charges demanded for conveyance, the permission by the legisla- 
ture having been so liberal and lavish as that, were it followed out, 
very few of the lines would be resorted to, even by the wealthy classes. 
High fares, therefore, or such as the Directors find to be most pro- 
fitable, it is maintained, must ever be caused by the present system. 


High fares must ever be the result of the present system, that is to say, 
high compared with the cost of transmission; for however low the latter 
may be, it does not in the slightest degree affect the charges made to the 
public. The only point of consideration with the Directors is to 
fix the fares at that rate which will produce the greatest profit to the 
shareholders; and accordingly they adopt the sliding scale within certain 
limits, moving up and down until they either have or conceive they have 
hit the exact point that will best pay, without any reference whatever 
to the wants or wishes of the public. The Grand Junction lately, though 
paying 10 per cent. on its capital, raised its fares 27 per cent. ; the Com- 
pany may, perhaps, gain one per cent. by the advance ; even that is doubtful, 
but supposing such to be the case, what a loss and inconvenience the public 
are put to for the attainment of such a comparatively paltry result. The 
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Company gain but the twenty-seventh part of that which they are enabled 
to take from the community. To one class there is the annoyance of being 
obliged to forego their journey entirely or make it in an inconvenient man- 
ner, and on the other class is laid a direct tax of 27 per cent. in addition to 
the previous charge. ° 

To hit the happy medium between the two extremes of high and low 
fares, so as to produce the greatest profit, has been found with some Com- 
panies a matter of considerable difficulty; the Greenwich and Blackwall, 
and indeed most of those Companies which have turned out very bad specu- 
lations, are continually changing their fares; but to illustrate the annoyance 
to which the public are continually exposed by this arbitrary system of tax- 
ation at will, or depriving the public of railway travelling, it is necessary to 
examine in detail some particular case. The Blackwall will serve as well as 
any other. The fares on this railway were, on its opening, between Black- 
wall and London, for the first class, 4d.; second, 3d. The second class: was 
raised some time afterwards to 4d., the first to 6d. A further rise took place 
in Sept., 1841, first class to 8d., secorid class to 6d., and the same fare in all 
the intermediate stations. This lasted but for two months: a reduction then 
took place in the intermediate stations to 6d. and 4d.; and the last change 
took place in last March, when the fares between Blackwall and London 
were reduced to 6d. and 4d., and in the intermediate stations to 4d. and 3d. 

The result of raising the fares in 1842 is thus stated in the Directors’ 
Report :—‘ The fares on the railway were raised on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, and the Directors were much mortified to find that the result showed 
avery considerable diminution, not only of the numbers carried, but of 
the money received. The increase during the previous summer had not 
been inconsiderable, and in the eight weeks prior to the 12th Sept., which 
offered the fairest means of comparison with the former year, as they go 
back to the opening of the Fenchurch Street station on the 2nd August, 1841, 
the receipts show an increase of about 16 per cent. over those of the pre- 
vious year; whereas those of the eight weeks following the 12th Sept., show 
a diminution of 41 per cent. in the number of passengers, and of 17 per 
cent. in the revenue, as compared with the eight corresponding weeks of 
1841. It formed no business of the Directors to reter to the loss inflicted 
on the public to a still greater extent than that incurred by the Company. 
The number of passengers conveyed by the railway at the comparatively 
low rates in 1841, during these eight weeks, was about 200,000; in the cor- 
responding eight weeks of the following year, at the high rates, 118,000. 
Thus 82,000 persons in those two months were totally deprived of the 
benefit of the railway, and had either to stop at home, to walk, or to avail 
themselves of some other way of transit. The 118,000 who still made.use 
of the railway had their fare increased by 30 per cent., still leaving the 
Company a loser to the amount of 17 per cent. The Blackwall is given 
merely as an instance of what is constantly occurring on all railways, until 
the Directors for the time being are satisfied that they are charging the 
highest paying fares. 


Thus it appears, argues our author, that there is an enormous 
waste of power that should be usefully employed for the public good ; 
the interests of the community never being for a moment considered 
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by railway proprietors. Besides it is shown, as a general rule, not to 
be the interest of Railway Companies, to charge fares lower than the 
ordinary coach fares; for although the number of passengers is greatly 
increased by such reduction, yet not to such an extent as to counter- 
balance the deficiency in money. 

Our author points out with searching closeness a variety of abuses 
which disfigure the present system of railways, converting what should 
be a great national good into a private speculation for individual gain. 
But what is the remedy which he prescribes? The question assur- 
edly involves difficulties, and brings him back to a consideration of 
what obtains in Belgium. Not that he is unimpressed with the im- 
portance of abstaining from all interference with corporations and 
with the speculations of individuals and shareholders, or the extreme 
jealously of Englishmen with regard to legislative control in any 
transaction which has been projected for the realization of profit. 
The only cases indeed when it can be safe and expedient for the le- 
gislature to stretch out its powerful arm to arrest or to modify any 
such speculative concern, is where the public safety requires the 
interference. Nay, the rights of property, it is admitted, must be 
always paramount ever to the consideration of the general interest ; 
nor can the original contract be altered without the consent of both 
parties, or due compensation being made. The pamphlet goes on to 
argue in this way,— 


If it was necessary for the welfare of the country that every railway 
should be swept away from its surface, or that the Government should take 
possession of them to-morrow, or compel the proprietors to convey goods 
and passengers free, —if the state thought any of these modes of procedure ~ 
desirable, there is no “ divinity which hedges about’ railway property, more 
than any other property; an Act of Parliament has given it, and an Act of 
Parliament can take it away, or alter the conditions on which it is held; the 
proprietors, as a matter of course, being fully indemnified for the loss occa- 
sioned by the change, whatever it might be. | 

To justify, however, the interference of Government in any mercantile 
speculations, a very strong case should be made out, nor am I by any 
means convineed that Government has acted wrong in not undertaking 
itself the construction of railways. In every commercial undertaking, the 
capitalist should have the full benefit both of his capital and his enterprise, 
and when his work is completed, and the profit or loss to be derived from it 
accurately known, then let the legislature deal with the property in any 
manner that the public welfare .requires, taking care that the proprietor is 
not a loser by such interference. There would be no injustice, for instance, 
in the legislature compelling a railway company which paid 5 per cent. to its 
proprietors, to carry passengers at a rate that would only-yield 4 per cent., 
the state of course paying them the 1 per cent. difference. | 


The proposed remedy professes accordingly to be so comprehensive 
as not merely to abolish the present bad, but to substitute a better 
and more profitable system of railroad management in its place’; in 
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order “that these great high roads of nations may no longer be 
cribbed, cabined and confined, but developed to their full extent of 
usefulness and adaptation to the wants of the community.” How 
then, does our author say, might a change be advantageously for all 
parties introduced in the management of our railways? Attention 
to certain grand features of steam power will suggest some answer 
to the question. 


The two great characteristics of steam, where substituted for labour, are 
dispatch and economy; goods are manufactured through its intervention, not 
merely in one third of the time, but at one third of their former cost; the 
same rule in regard to economy applies with still greater force to the appli- 
cation ef steam in locomotion on railways. 

But putting steam entirely out of the question, and estimating the cost of 
transit on railways where the traction is performed by horses, as on some 
railways where the speed is no object, the distance short, and the traffic in-_ 
considerable; we find that one horse can do as much work on it as twelve or 
fifteen horses on the best turnpike road. On the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, the first constructed in the kingdom for the conveyance of passen- 
gers, horses were used before the introduction or rather the discovery of lo- 
comotives, and one horse could draw a carriage containing fifty passengers 
at a much greater speed than four horses could a coach on a turnpike road 
with twelve passengers. 

To illustrate the working of the old system, and show the extraordinary 
loads drawn by horses on railways, and consequently the extremely small 
cost of traction on them compared with what it is on turnpike roads, I copy 
a paragraph from an old Number of the Railway Magazine that chanced to 
fall under my eye a few days since : 

‘* Kasy draught on railways. —Two horses drew the immense load of two 
hundred and sixty-three quarters of grain from Dalkeith to Edinburgh, on 
the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railway, a distance of six miles; the weight of 
grain was about forty-four tons, and the weight of the waggons ten tons, 
making a gross weight of fifty-four tons !—Bath Journal. (Why, the whole 
direct draught was only 432 lbs., which one horse ought to have drawn if the 
road is level.— Ep. Railway Magazine. )” 

Two horses drawing 54 tons! It is tantamount to having conferred on 
those animals, for the benefit of man, twenty times their ordinary power ; 
yet, according to the Editor of the Railway Magazine, one horse alone would 
have been sufficient if the railway was level. 

But cheap as this mode of traction is, it has been superseded by steam, 
not only in the conveyance of passengers, but also of merchandize, when 
speed is comparatively of little importance. I have given an illustration 
from Dr. Lardner’s work on the steam-engine, of the economy as well as 
the power of steam, when applied on railways; since that work was written, 
considerable improvements have taken place in the construction of locomo- 
tives; the consumption of coke is about a quarter of a pound per ton per 
mile, which, at 25s. per ton, for any ordinary train of 40 tons weight, 100 
miles, would cost about ten shillings. | 

F orty tons of goods, or 110 passengers, are conveyed 100 miles for ten 
shillings! The cost of machinery, or wear and tear, is not included in this, 
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which is another matter. I am only referring to the expense of traction com- 
pared with the cost of conveyance by horses, the wear and tear in both cases 
being about the same. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it costs as much to travel now as what it 
did 20 years ago; the public save nothing in money, except so far as the 
saving of time is concerned. Although hundreds of tons’ weight can be 
conveyed at the most rapid speed over the country at a comparatively trifling 
expense, still the payment is the same. ‘This js a strange anomaly, and one 
that requires a close and searching investigation into the causes which have 
produced it. 

The principal one we have already noticed, and which will ever prove an 
insuperable obstacle to the reduction of fares, without the direct interfer- 
ence of the legislature, viz., the interest of the railway proprietors ; they 
derive greater profit from high than from low fares. The evidence before 
the Committe of the House of Commons, and the practice, all but universal, 
on the best managed and most profitable railways, confirm this fact, and this 
alone is sufficient, without going any further. 


But in the pamphlet complaint is not only made of the high rate 
of railway fares, but of the general apathy of the public on the sub- 
ject. This apathy he accounts for on the ground of the hopelessness 
experienced relative to inducing the Companies to make any reduc- 
tion,—of the general belief that the majority of these incorporations 
are not paying concerns,—and of what he characterizes as a most er- 
roneous opinion, viz., that as railway companies charge the same 
fares as have been charged by coaches, and so many have turned out 
bad speculations, therefore the cost of conveyance is equally expen- 
Slve. . 

This opinion our author combats by considering first what are the 
present expenses of railways ; and secondly by a calculation of how 
much these expenses would be increased if the number of passengers 
was greatly increased, say to treble what they are at present. 

The London and Birmingham Railway is the example dwelt upon, 
this being one of the best conducted railways in the kingdom. We 
cannot go into the calculations and tabular views. Suffice it to say 
that the particular railway instanced is held to exhibit facts and prin- 
ciples dempnstrative that the prevalent opinion combated is erroneous, 
leading our author to the strong conclusion that it is quite possible to 
adopt low fares, even after making due allowance for the increase of 
necessary expense which would attend the increase of passengers. 
But he remarks,— 


Although the expenditure on the London and Birmingham Railway for 
each passenger per mile may be taken as a fair average on the general cost 
of conveyance throughout the country, yet the variations on the different rail- 
ways are very great ; on some it costs five times ‘as much as others, not from 
any necessity that it should be so, but because it suits the views or interests 
of the proprietors that they themselves should pay five times more than there 
is any necessity for, obliging the public to do the same. In general they have 
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found this course to be advantageous to them, but there are many excep- 
tions. It will be observed that I am speaking here of the expense incurred 
for the conveyance of each individual passenger, and not the aggregate ex- 
pense on the whole. 


The pamphlet successfully exposes the fallacious idea which has 
very generally obtained, that we are not tawed by railways. Payment 
in such a case is voluntary only in the sense of the word when it is 
applied to a payment for teas. ‘‘ There can be no free trade, ina 
monopoly.” The taxes imposed by the railway system are both direct 
and indirect. 


The charges for conveying merchandize, horses, cattle, and other live stock 
by railway are invariably very heavy, but, like all other charges, they are 
regulated on that scale which produces the greatest profit to the railway pro- 
prietors. It is unnecessary to go into the details of what these chargesare ; 
to the public in general they would be uninteresting, and those who have 
got to pay them know but too well what they are. After all, it is the con- 
sumer who must pay the charges, whatever they may be, on merchandize or 
live stock conveyed to the market for sale, and to reduce them to the lowest 
possible amount is as much his interest as what the reduction of fares would 
be; the only difference is, that the one is direct and the other indirect tax- 
ation. In the one case you are compelled to put your hand in your pocket 
and bring out a certain sum, say a shilling, the parting with which leaves a 
clear and distinct impression on the mind; let the charge be reduced to 
three pence, and the nine pence saved will be duly appreciated. In the 
other case, forty-eight farthings are drawn imperceptibly from you through 
as many different channels,—you may not have felt them going, but, never- 
theless, they are gone. 

In the metropolis and the great manufacturing towns, the exercise of the 
railway monopoly has a most injurious effect on all classes in one most import- 
ant particular, viz., the supply of food, the price of which must always in 
a great measure depend on the high or low rate paid for its, transmission to 
market ; but whether the price be high or low, the people must eat, although 
they may not be obliged totravel. We find, accordingly, that this charge 
for getting live stock’ to market is enormously high, so much so, indeed,.as 
in a great measure to do away with all the benefit which the public ought 
to derive from these great arteries of communication. With what an immense 
supply of cattle, &c., could Ireland supply London, and other large towns in 
the central part of England, if the rate of transmission was not to a great. ex- 
tent prohibitory. On the Great Western railway the charge is about twenty 
per cent. on the value of the animal; and even at that heavy rate, a great 
number of cattle, sheep, and pigs are conveyed to London. But would not 
the number be more than trebled if but five per cent. on their value were 
charged? An immense market would be opened for Irish produce, and. the 
population of our great manufacturing towns realize all the advantages 
which the proximity of acheap agricultural country can afford. But the 
Great Western and other companies gain more by the high charges than 
they would by the low; there can be no question about that ; and such being 


the case, it is not to be expected that they will injure their own property, or, 
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what amounts to the same thing, reduce the revenue which they derive 
from it. 


Having argued at length that the greater the reduction of fares, the 
greater the number of passengers, until that point is arrived at when 
a reduction would cease to be an object,—instancing the postage re- 
form as an analogical illustration, our author comes to consider the 
practical application of his theory, and to inquire how the change is 
to be effected from high to low fares? One point he feels very con- 
fident about,—that the locomotive power at present in use is suffi- 
cient to perform three times its present labour. With regard to the 
delicate and difficult question, how are the railway companies to be 
dealt with for the furtherance of the proposed reform, we have the 
following views: 

Ist. To make a certain uniform tariff, say at one third of the present 
average charges, and indemnify the proprietors after a certain number of 
years, when the loss they had incurred could be accurately estimated. 

2nd. To agree with the companies for a certain sum, either in one pay- 
ment or annually ; the proposed change to be carried into effect at their own 
risk, 

3rd. To purchase the whole of the railway property in the kingdom, 
paying off all the debts, bonds, and mortgages upon it, and giving the share- 
holders the full market price for their shares. 

The great and indeed insuperable objection to the first project would be 
that the public would eventually have to pay not merely what the actual loss 
would be in itself, but to the amount to which the companies might think 
proper to raise it by the scale of extravagant expenditure and negligent 
management they might adopt: that plan therefore would not do. 

The second alternative would be much more feasible, but to it there are 
two objections ; first, the certainty that the holders of railway property would 
demand a large sum, not less perhaps than fifteen or twenty millions sterling, 
for reducing their charges to such an extent—say two thirds ; and secondly, 
the equal certainty that the government would never for a moment entertain 
the question on such a proposition ; yet if the benefits which the nation would 
enjoy from a comparatively free means of transit throughout the country 
could be attained by no other means, it would be cheaply purchased. It is, 
however, idle to discuss the proposition on such a footing: to add twenty 
millions more to the debt of the country, weighed down as it is under a load 
of taxation, would be folly to propose ; the scheme would be considered too 
chimerical even for discussion. 

There only remains, then, the third and last proposition, viz., to purchase 
the whole of the railway property, &c., paying off all the debts and mortgages, 
and purchasing the shares at the current market price of the day. If I had 
considered this plan as hopeless as the two previous plans, the reader would 
have been saved the trouble of reading any remarks of mine whatever on the 
subject, and I would join the Edinburgh Review in the conclusion to which 
it arrived, viz., that the evil is irreparable, and ‘‘ deeply lament that a matter 
so peculiarly of public moment had not from the first been made a national 
concern.” 
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Would this plan be practicable, would it be expedient, would it be gust 
are the questions which we have now to consider. 

With regard to its practicability there can hardly be any difference of 
opinion. Ifit were thought advisable by Government that the state should 
possess all the railway property in the kingdom, there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining the money to pay forit at the same interest as paid to the other 
state creditors. Such a purchase could not affect the credit of the country, 
as, different from other loans which yielded no revenue, this would yield in 
the hands of Government as much as it does at present, minus only what it 
might be reduced by the proposed change. 

On this point it is quite unnecessary to enlarge. 

The main subject for consideration is the expediency of Goverment inter- 
fering in the manner I have proposed. 

In the course of the observations which I have made, I hope the following 
propositions have been established : some are so self-evident that it would be 
a mere waste of words to do anything further than notice them. 

1st. That the introduction of railways has made a great and beneficial 
change in the mode of transit in this country ; that, in the words of an eminent 
writer in the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ they are the well-spring of intellectual, 
moral, and political benefits, beyond all measurement and all price,—creat- 
ing such a revolution in the internal trade and resources as no thinking man 
can contemplate without being lost in wonder.” 

2nd. That the benefits which a country, especially a great commercial 
country, enjoys from a free and uninterrupted communication throughout 
its length and breadth are almost incalculable, and that in proportion as 
facilities by reduction in charges are afforded for such intercourse between its 
different parts, in the same proportion is trade and commerce stimulated, 
and not only one portion of the public relieved from a heavy charge, but the 
great bulk of the community is admitted to these advantages, of which other- 
wise they would be deprived. 

3rd. That the charges made by Railway Companies in this country are, 
with a few exceptions, so high as to prevent the country deriving that bene- 
fit which it otherwise would from ‘their establishment. 

4th. That the heavy charges for the conveyance of passengers and goods 
do not arise from the intrinsic cost of transit, as three times the number of 
the one and weight of the other could be conveyed in some cases without any 
increase of expense whatever, and in others the increase would be compara- 
tively very slight, nor are the charges made in reference to the cost of the 
railway, but solely in regard to what the proprietors consider will pay best, 
viz., draw the greatest amount of money; and accordingly we find some 
railways charging more than five times as much as others. 

Sth. That it is a fact with but few exceptions, that comparatively high 
fares are found more profitable than low fares, and of late years they have in 
the principal companies been raised, with a tendency to raise them still fur- 
ther ; itis therefore hopeless to expect that the Railway Companies taken as 
a body will reduce them. 

6th. That it would be a great public good if passengers and merchandize 
could be conveyed at one third of the present average charges. 

7th. That it would be the duty of the government, and we have no right 
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to presume that it would be a duty otherwise than agreeable, t6 bring about 
such a desirable change, if it could-be effected with justice to all parties, and 
without adding to the burden of the country by further taxation. 


Then, what of the system of management recommended ? 


I believe the best system would be that which would approach nearest to 
that of our own Post Office. One individual of rank and talent, and a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, to have the sole management, responsible of course to the 
government and the country for the due performance of his duty ; or perhaps, 
what would be better, as the Board of Trade was lately constituted, the Pre- 
sident in the House of Peers, and the Vice-President in the House of 
Commons. 

I would propose four classes of passengers :— 

The first class one penny per mile, 

The second class three farthings per mile, 
to travel by the same train, at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, stop- 
pages included. 

The third class one half-penny per mile, 

The fourth class one farthing per mile, 
to travel by the same train, at the rate of fifteen miles per hour, stoppages 
included, and be despatched twice a day, at the most convenient hours for 
the poorer classes. 

I do not suggest that the travelling by the latter train should be slower as 
« means to prevent people from travelling by it, but simply because the ex- 
pense of carriages, quick travelling, and wear and tear by friction is double 
in the one case to what it is in the other; it is on this account that the third 
class (close carriages) should be the same as the second class, the difference 
in price being for the increased speed. 


With regard to the analogy to Mr. Rowland Hill’s Post-Office re- 


form, we have these differences : 


First. In Mr. Hill’s plan, the postage was reduced to one-sixth of what it 
formerly had been, and the decrease to the revenue in consequence amounted 
to £900,000. In the railway reform which I propose, the reduction is only 
to one-third, and the decrease in the receipts from the railways I have esti- 
mated at a million sterling. 

Second. Mr. Hill’s plan, in the important matter of finance, has fallen 
considerably short of what was anticipated by having adopted the fixed prin- 
ciple instead of a graduated scale, which I believe would have been most ad- 
vantageous in this case, whatever it may be in others. A charge of postage 
varying say from a penny to three pence, according to distance, would, I 
believe, not only have produced a much larger revenue but would have been 
more in accordance with the principles of sound political economy and com- 
mon sense. Admitting Mr. Hill’s view to have been correct, in so far as it 
relates to the actual cost of the transmission of a letter to the sender, he 
entirely overlooked what the receipt of such a letter would be valued at by 
the receiver. Ifa merchant has two articles of a very different quality 
that cost him the same price, he looks as much to their relative value in re- 
gard to the intended purchaser as to their cost to himself. An individual, 
who had been in the habit of paying 1s. 6d. postage to one place, and 6d. 
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to another, and been able to continue his correspondence at one sixth of the 
price charged, would hardly write an additional letter by having the reduc- 
tion reduced to one eighteenth, and the difference is consequently lost to the 
revenue. By a reference to the table No. III., it will be seen that the cost 
of conveying a passenger 100 miles on the Glasgow and Greenock Railway. 
would be, if the present number were trebled, 6d.; the mere cost of con- 
veyance would not ,be more than 3d., but his share of the charges for 
general expenditure, rates, taxes, &c., would ‘amount to 3d. more. But 
would it be reasonable for any one to expect, because he could be conveyed 
100 miles for 6d.,—from here to Liverpool say, for 2s. 2d., whilst it would 
cost him now 27s.,—that the mere cost of conveyance should be the only 
consideration, and not take into account the advantages even at his own va- 
luation ? 

_ It is on this ground that my plan differs widely from that of Mr. Hill: 
his calculation is founded solely on the cost to the seller, in mine the value 
received by the purchaser is taken equally into consideration. 

Third. But there is a total difference of circumstances between the two 
cases ; by Post Office reform, the deficiency of £900,000 in the receipts is a 
direct loss to the: revenue, and has to be met with direct taxation to that 
amount; by the proposed plan of railway reform the revenue does not 
suffer to the amount of a single farthing. The revenue which the railway 
yields to the government is about £200,000: not only is that item left un- 
touched in the expenditure, but the amount paid by the post office is de- 
ducted from the receipts; the government would but lose in effect by reduced 
charges what it would otherwise gain by continuing the present rates. The 
credit of the state enables it to borrow money at little more than 3 per cent. ; 
the purchaser of shares in a railway, or indeed in any other concern of a 
speculative nature, will not be induced to invest his capital at a lower rate of 
mterest than 5 per cent.; security for his money is the first object of the 
capitalist, the interest is but a secondary one. Railway stock that may to- 
day be worth £100, this day twelvemonth may not be worth £50, hence the 
difference between a fluctuating uncertain interest, not merely of interest 
but involving the safety of capital, and the certain interest, and compara- 
tively unfluctuating capital secured by the state. 


This remark is striking: “ the commercial reform introduced by 
Mr. Hill has been no doubt of incalculable benefit to the country, 
but it never can be carried out to its full extent till the mails are 
transmitted to every village and hamlet throughout the country free of 
expense, unless the government be prepared to sacrifice a considerable 
part of the revenue arising from the Post-Office.” Our author con- 
templates other public benefits to be derived from his proposed re- 
form. But he does not overlook the interests of another party, viz., 
the shareholder. The question is asked, would he have any reason 
to complain of being deprived of his property, nolens volens ? 

It is observed that railway property, more than any other kind, is 
the creation of an Act of Parliament, and that none has‘ less claim 
to exemption, if you consider its sweeping and unscrupulous med- 
dling with the property of others, should the service of the 
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state render it desirable to interfere with it. Besides, railway pro- 
perty is constantly in the market and changing hands; thus 
being used merely as an investment of money, which is altogether un- 
certain with respect to value. 

The intelligence of the people is very closely connected with a 
wise and comprehensive system of railways. But civilization involves 
something more than the mere advance of knowledge. The morality 
of a community and happiness of condition are paramount points for 
the consideration of a legislature. Now, by anxiously contrived 
measures these important ends may be served, indirectly and nega- 
tively as well as directly and positively. It is notorious that accord- 
ing to the existing principles and conduct of our railway system, 
gambling speculation is greatly encouraged and promoted to the de- 
struction of the moral and industrious habits of multitudes of the 
=. This is a consideration which our author does not over- 

ook. 

Our author holds it to be monstrous that this country, with its 
boasted freedom, and the deep responsibility of the administrators of 
its power, should, in the management of such gigantic concerns and 
so mighty an element as we have been considering, be so greatly at 
the mercy of two or three score of self-elected bodies, responsible 
only to their shareholders, and who are chiefly controlled by a mere 
regard to individual profit, or that which is extremely limited by 
monopoly ; and he again and again invites attention to other coun- 
tries, in order to awaken the public mind and that of the legislature 
to the examples there set forth. 


If we look abroad to other countries, we find that they are far in advance 

of us, in the mode and manner of establishing and conducting their rail- 

ways; Belgium we have already noticed; the governments of France, 

Austria, Russia, Prussia, Holland, and the German States, have considered 

them undertakings of such paramount importance, as either to have them 
constructed for the state, or to give every encouragement to the capitalist 

on condition of a very low tariff being fixed. Jn England, a course directly 

opposite has been invariably pursued, the government has neither constructed 

the work itself nor rendered the slightest assistance or facility to those who 

have done so; the consequence has been that millions have been extorted 

from the capitalist, not only in enormous parliamentary expenses, but in 

buying off opposition under the name of “ compensation.” The contest for 

the Brighton line may be well remembered: there were four rival compa- 
nies, and their parliamentary expenses alone for one year amounted to up- 
wards of £100,000! How they were incurred is graphically described by 
one who took part in it. ‘There were about twenty counsel engaged, 
headed by six king’s serjeants and king’s counsel; there was a regiment of 
twenty eminent solicitors, flanked by a whole brigade of parliamentary 
agents, and a whole array of surveyors and engineers, whose chief business 
it appeared to be to contradict each other, (the lawyers aiding and assisting, 
and chuckling with delight).” That is but a counterpart of what took place 
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to a greater or less extent on every line. How many millions would have 
been saved then to the shareholders, and now to the public, if Government 
had marked out the best lines, and given them by public competition to 
whatever company would have engaged to convey goods and passengers on 
the lowest terms. It must however be admitted that the Government acted 
with perfect fairness between all parties: if it permitted the capitalist to be 
fleeced, it could not with any show of justice interfere and prevent him, 
when invested with power, from doing to others what had been done to him- 
self; and to do him justice, he has not been slow to’exercise it. 


After having sketched out a plan of railway reform, and arguing 
that there never was a period in which it was more required, our 
author proposes that a trial of his scheme be made to test its merits. 


Commence with one railway; try the Blackwall: the Directors would no 
doubt willingly accede to any fair arrangement with the Government; the 
fares to be two pence by the first class, and one penny in the second. I doubt 
very much if there would be any deficiency whatever in the receipts, but if 
the reduction does not exceed one third of the present receipts, I have 
argued on correct data, as the difference would be made up by the reduced 
premium. If it is found that people can travel on that railway at one third 
of what they pay at present, that nobody is a loser and everybody a gainer 
by the change, try another, the Liverpool and Manchester ; let that railway 
be open to the public, which it is not yet, except in the same manner that 
the London Tavern is—let the fares by the first class trains be 2s. 6d. and 
1s. 8d., and by the second class trains, 1s. 3d. and 8d.; if the second ex- 
periment succeed, a final one might be made onthe London and Bir- 
mingham. 

But supposing that the experiment in the first instance fails—that there 
is not that relation which I have contended for as to the principle of con- 
sumption depending on price; that although in one week on the Blackwall 
railway, by decreasing the fares from 8d. and 6d., to 6d. and 4d., the num- 
ber of passengers were increased in more than the inverse ratio of the de- 
crease, viz. from 23,330 to 39,902, still that with a further reduction they 
would not go on increasing, it being discovered that passengers had a par- 
ticular penchant for 6d. and 4d., in preference to 2d. and 1d. 


_ We look upon the subject of railway reform as being of such an 
important and pressing nature, and upon the present pamphlet as 
being so ably drawn up and so full of suggestion, as to have allowed 
to it a large space in our pages. With the view of further recom- 
mending its arguments and calculations, we copy out the résumé of 
the whole, that the subject may be brought compactly before our 
readers, and at one complete glance. 


It being thus proved, or assumed to be so, that a great change is wanted 
—that the country is not deriving those benefits from the establishment of 
railways which they are capable of yielding, the evil is traced to its original 
source ; viz., the state having granted to private parties, for their individual 
gain, the complete control an? management of these great channels of social 
communication. The total improbability of any change in railway manage- 
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ment, by which the public would be benefited, is deduced from the two im- 
portant facts, which were proved before a Committe of the House of Com- 
mons a few years since, without any attempt made to contradict them. Ist. 
The railway companies in general find it disadvantageous to convey passen- 
gers at very low rates; for although a great increase of numbers is the 
result, yet it is not sufficiently great to counterbalance the deficiency in 
reduced fares. 2nd. That railway companies, when they drive their com- 
petitors off the road, and are thus freed from opposition, raise the fares to 
the highest rate. The London and Brighton Company is the last instance 
of this system, but they have so far exceeded due limits that several coaches 
are daily running now. It is therefore contended, that as comparatively 
high fares are found to pay best, and are charged on the most profitable 
railways, there is no likelihood of their being reduced, or any practices dis- 
continued that tend to increase the receipts of the respective companies. 
The difficulty of dealing with the subject is then noticed: it is observed 
that as a contract has been entered into between the legislature and railway 
proprietors, no step could be taken to the prejudice of the lutter—no mea- 
sures could be adopted by Parliament respecting their property, that would 
have the effect of reducing their profits, without due compensation being 
made, but at the same time it is contended that the legislature have a per- 
fect right to deal with railway property in the same manner as any other 
that the welfare of the state may require. The manner in which rail- 
ways are conducted in this country is noticed at considerable length, and 
contrasted with what it might be under a different system—one which would 
render their usefulness entirely subservient to the public good. It is con- 
tended that under the present system, as the greatest gain to the shareholders 
is the only object of those who have the management of railways, the con- 
venience of the public is only so far consulted as it may conduce to that 
end. In proof of the extent of usefulness which railways are capable of 
conferring on the community, especial attention is directed to two points. 
Ist. The almost unlimited capabilities of railways for all purposes of transit, 
2nd. The great waste of locomotive power in the conveyance of passengers 
and merchandize. The truth of the first proposition is so well known, that 
little more is done than direct attention to it as an acknowledged fact, but the 
second is discussed at considerable length, and a great variety of statistical 
and documentary evidence is adduced to prove that the locomotive power at 
present in daily use is fully sufficient to do three times its present work,— 
that consequently two thirds of it are going to waste. It is endeavoured to 
be shown that if fares were reduced so low that the number of passengers 
would be trebled, that the aggregate expense would be but slightly increased, 
and reference is made to some railway companies which have reduced their 
fares very low, and in consequence have nearly trebled their former number 
of passengers without the slightest increase in expense; to avoid, however, 
any dispute on that point, 25 per cent. for extra expenditure has been as- 
sumed would be incurred by such a large increase of passengers. * * * 
After noticing the difficulties and disadvantages attending the first and 
second plans, the third is suggested as being the most feasible, and the man- 
ner in which it is proposed to carry it out is explained at considerable length 
The outline is as follows :—The estimated value of railway property is about 
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63,000,000 sterling; the value of the first class is 48,000,000, paying 5 
per cent. per annum at the present current prices of shares, and the second 
class 15,000,000, paying in round numbers not more than 4 per cent. on 
their quotations of shares, the prices of which are in many cases merely no- 
minal; it being obvious that bad property would not be purchased to pay 
only 4 per cent., when good property could be obtained that would pay 5 
per cent. It is proposed that the state should purchase the whole of this 
property at the current price of shares, paying the present holders in 3 per 
cent. consols, on such liberal terms as would not only be a bonus to the pre- 
sent holders, but prevent the Government from having recourse to a loan 


The résumé is further pursued. 


It is proposed that when Government should thus have got possession of 
all the railway property in the kingdom, a uniform rate of fares and charges 
should be made, which should not on an average exceed one third of the 
present charges. The proposed scale is as follows :— 


Mail passengers, 2d. per mile, travelling at the rate of 35 miles per hour. 
[st class ld. do. d 
2nd do. $d. do. do. do. 25 do. 
Srd do. $d. do. 
4th do. 4d. do. do. doo 15 do. 


Merchandize, cattle, &c., at one third of the present charges. 


Some of the good effects of this proposed change are then pointed out. 
Ist. The great stimulus to trade and commerce by such a great reduction in 
the charges of transit. 2nd. Reduction in price of the necessaries of life. 
3rd. The saving to the public of three millions sterling, in direct taxation, 
to say nothing of what would be saved in indirect taxation. 4th. The 
Government being enabled to carry out fully Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of 
Post Office reform, as the transmission of mails would be free. 5th. The 
saving to parishes by the removal of paupers free. 6th. The saving to the 
country in the conveyance of troops, military and naval stores, bullion, &c. 
7th. The universal good to all classes, rich and poor, by their being enabled 
for any purpose, whether of health, business, or pleasure, to derive all the 
advantages which a comparatively free intercourse throughout the country 
can afford. Statistical calculations are then entered on to show what might 
be the results in a financial point of view. It is proved from the returns of 
two railways, the Glasgow and Greenock and Dublin and Kingstown, the 
proprietors of which have adopted a very low scale of fares, that the increase 
of passengers has more than made up for the reduction in charges. The 
Glasgow and Greenock Railway is 224 miles in length, and the fares last 
year were reduced two thirds, or what amounts to nearly the same thing, 
passengers were enabled to travel at one third of the previous lowest charge, 
—the result was, that the number of passengers increased in the course of 
a few weeks from 12,000 to 33,000, and the company gained considerably 
by the change :—the fare for the entire distance is only 6d. The effects of 
the system adopted on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway is adduced as a 
strong proof of the safety with which Government might, in a financial 
point of view, make a great reduction in the charges. The directors of that 
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company about two years since, reduced their fares to such a low scale, that 
one class of passengers is actually carried at the rate of halfa farthing per 
mile, and the affairs of the company have improved so much by the change, 
that the shares which were previously at 18 per cent. discount, are now at 7 
per cent. premium. Attention has been particularly directed to the important 
fact, that in both these companies—the only two in the kingdom which have 
adopted very low fares—no increase whatever in the expenditure has resulted 
from the change, although on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway the num- 
ber of passengers had increased for the last year upwards of 400,000. It is 
however, freely admitted, that the adoption of the proposed scale of charges 
would, on the great majority of railways, cause a great diminution in the 
gross receipts, on some railways, perhaps, not less than a third; but it is 
endeavoured to be shown, that the profit which the Government would 
otherwise have, that is to say, the difference between the amount now received 
by railway poprietors and the sum which would be paid by Government in 
dividends, would fully make up the deficiency. 


We have not gone into the Appendix, in which astounding details 
and enormous numerical statements are to be met with. But what 
if the pamphlet’s calculations and theory be correct! How amazing 
in that case the possible development of railway travelling, and the 
perfection of steam power! 





Art. VIil.—Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of 
America, effected by the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, during 
the years of 1836—389. By Tuomas Simpson, Esq. Bentley. 


Mr. Srmpson’s volume contains a narrative of a series of expeditions, 
which complete the survey of the northern circum-polar coasts of 
America through about seventy-four degrees of longitude,—thus 
filling up by a succession of indomitable British enterprise our know- 
ledge of- above 2000 miles, following the windings of the shore, of 
the Northern Ocean. The Hudson’s Bay Company having deter- 
mined upon the completion of this survey if practicable, fitted out an 
expedition for the purpose. In 1836 orders to this effect were given 
to Messrs. Dease and Simpson, appointing them commanders, and in 
the following year the Arctic explorations were commenced by them. 
From a brief memoir of the author, and indeed from the narrative 
itself, we learn that Mr. Simpson, although his name appears only as 
second or junior officer of the expedition, was in reality however its 
mainspring. 

Mr. Dease was an old experienced officer of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who co-operated with Sir John Franklin on his last expe- 
dition ; but the other was “ alone at all conversant with science; and 
the most arduous parts of the service performed by the expedition— 
the completion of the survey between Mackenzie River and Point 
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Barrow; the exploration of the country between Great Slave Lake 
and the Coppermine River—essential to the transport across that 
rugged and sterile country (well called the Barren Grounds) of the 
boats and provisions of the expedition; and the pedestrian journey 
along the coast, of the summer of 1838, which opened the prospect 
of a clear sea to the eastward, securing the success of the expedition 
in Summer 1839,—were performed by him alone.” 

Mr. Simpson started from the Red River settlement to join the 
expedition at its first winter quarters, in the vicinity of Lake Atha- 
basca. The settlement just mentioned is in such an out-of-the i 
region of the North American continent, and the colony is of suc 
an anomalous character, that we must quote some account of the spot 
and the people. 


Situated under the 50th degree of north latitude, and 97th of west longi- 
tude, at an elevation of eight or nine hundred feet above the sea, and 
stretching for upwards of fifty miles along the wooded borders of the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers, which flow through a level country of vast extent, it 
possesses a salubrious climate and a fertile soil; but summer frosts, generated 
by undrained marshes, sometimes blast the hopes of the husbandman, and 
the extremes of abundance and want are experienced by an improvident 
people. Horses, horned cattle, hogs, and poultry, are exceedingly numerous. 
Sheep have been brought by the Company, at great expense, from England 
and the United States, and are reared with success. Wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes, turnips, and most of the ordinary culinary vegetables, thrive well. 
Pumpkins, melons, and cucumbers come to maturity in the open air in 
favourable seasons. Maize, pease, and beans, have not been extensively cul- 
tivated; hops grow luxuriantly; flax and hemp are poor and stunted; or- 
chards are as yet unknown. The banks of the rivers are cultivated to the 
width of from a quarter to half a mile. All the back level country remains 
in its original state—a vast natural pasture, covered for the greater part of 
the year with cattle, and also furnishing the inhabitants with a sufficiency of 
coarse hay for the support of their herds during the winter. The length of 
this severe season exceeds five months, the rivers usually freezing in No- 
vember and opening in April, when there is a fine sturgeon-fishery ;' but 
Lake Winipeg, the grand receptacle of the river waters, does not break up 
till the close of May. The most common sorts of wood are oak, elm, pop- 
lar, and maple; pines are likewise found towards Lake Winipeg. The 
generality of the settlers dwell in frame or loghouses, roofed with wooden 
slabs, bark, or shingles, and, for the most part, whitewashed or painted ex- 
ternally. Nota man, however mean or idle, but possesses a horse; and 
they vie in gay carioles, harness, saddles, and fine clothes. A great abund- 
ance of English goods is imported, both by the Company and by individuals, 
in the Company’s annual ships to York Factory, and disposed of in the 
colony at moderate prices. Labour is dear, and produce of all kinds sells at 
a higher rate than could be expected in such a secluded place. 


__ Other interesting and singular particulars are detailed concerning 
the Red River colony; but we must pass these over to keep pace 
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with the expedition, whose plan was to winter at Fort Chipewyan, 
a trading establishment of the company on Lake Athabasca. We 
cite the conclusion of the narrative so far. ‘‘ Thus happily ter- 
minated a winter journey of 1277 statute miles. In the wilder- 
ness time and space seem equally a blank, and for the: same 
reason—the paucity of objects to mark and diversify their pas- 
sage; but, in my opinion, the real secret of the little account which 
is made of distance in these North American wilds is, that there is 
nothing to pay. Every assistance is promptly rendered to the travel- 
ler without fee or reward, while health and high spirits smile at the 
fatigues of the way.” 

Wherever the company have a station, thither do the Indians re- 
pair to dispose of their game. And most slaughtering is the pro- 
pensity of these children of the desert, so that nothing will persuade 
them to spare the young of the most valuable animals. 


Near York Factory, in 1831, this propensity. contrary to all the remon- 
strances of the gentlemen of that place, led to the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of a countless herd of reindeer, while crossing the broad stream 
of Haye’s River, in the height of summer. The natives took some of the 
meat for the present use, but thousands of carcases were abandoned to the 
current, and infected the river banks, or floated out into Hudson’s Bay, there 
to feed the sea fowl and the Polar bear. As if it were a judgement for this 
barbarous slaughter, in which women and even children participated, the 
deer have never since visited that part of the country in similar numbers. 


After wintering at Fort Chipewyan, having built two boats, each 
twenty-four feet long, and being so much alike that they were called 
Castor and Pollux, the plan of the expedition was to make for the 
Polar Sea by the Slave River, Great Slave River, and the Mackenzie 
River ; and there to sail or row to Cape North, but if this was not 
practicable, to proceed over the ice, or along the shore. The season 
of 1887 was propitious, the expedition passed the Return Reef of 
Sir J. Franklin. For some time the progress had been very slow, and 
the exertions excessive, the boats having been forced through the ice. 
At a point called Boat Extreme Mr. Dease was left in charge of the 
vessels, when Mr. Simpson and a few volunteers proceeded on foot 
till they reached the desired point, that of Cape North or Point Bar- 
row. Here the adventurous traveller gazed towards the west upon 
‘a broad lane of water ;” and so “inviting was the prospect in that 
direction,” that he would not have hesitated a moment to have pro- 
secuted the voyage to Behring’s Straits and the Russian settlements, 
with a skin canoe at his command, in order to cross arms of the 
sea. 

But we must let the narrator be heard in his a¢count of the pro- 
gress made towards Point Barrow after abandoning for a period the 
boats about 150 miles beyond Return Reef, and during the explora- 
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tion on foot, along with five companions. Take the following snatches 
of the story of this bold adventure. _ 


After travelling about ten miles, and wading through many a salt creek, 
the waters of which were at the freezing temperature, the land, to our dis- 
may, turned off to.the eastward of south, and a boundless inlet lay before 
us. Almost at the same instant, to our inexpressible joy, we descried four 
Esquimaux tents, at no great distance, with figures running about. We im- 
mediately directed our steps towards them ; but, on our approach, the women 
and children threw themselves into their canoes, and pushed off from the 
shore. I shouted ‘’Kabloonan teyma Inueet,” meaning “We are white 
men, friendly to the Esquimaux ;” upon which glad news the whole party 
hurried ashore, and almost overpowered us with caresses. The men were 
absent, hunting, with the exception of one infirm individual, who, sittin 
under a reversed canoe, was tranquilly engaged in weaving a fine whalebone 
net. Being unable to make his escape with the rest, he was in an agony of 
fear; and, when J first went up to him, with impotent hand he made a thrust 
at me with his long knife. He was, however, soon convinced of our good 
intentions ; and his first request was for tobacco, of which we found men, 
women, and even children inordinately fond. 


Confidence being established, Mr. Simpson told the Esquimaux 
that the party required one of their oomiaks or “large family canoes,” 
to take a two or three days’ journey,—“ or sleeps as they term it,” 
to the westward. 


These skin boats float in half a foot of water. No ice was visible from 
the tents; and, from the trending of the coast, it was more than doubtful 
that our journey could have been accomplished in any reasonable time on 
foot. They acceded to my demand, without a scruple. We selected the 
best of three oomiaks; obtained four of their slender oars, which they used 
as tent-poles, besides a couple of paddles ; fitted the oars with lashings: and 
arranged our strange vessel so well that the ladies were in raptures, declaring 
us to be genuine Esquimaux, and not poor white men. Whilst my com- 
panions were thus employed, I procured from the most intelligent of the 
women, a sketch of the inlet before us, and of the coast to the westward, as 
far as her knowledge extended. She represented the inlet as very deep; that 
they make many encampments in travelling round it ; but that it receives no 
river. She also drew a bay of some size to the westward; and the old 
man added a long and very narrow projection, covered with tents, which I 
could not doubt to mean Point Barrow. 


The canoe encountered a high sea most gallantly, and at night 
sheltered the party on a shore of frozen mud. At length Point 
Barrow was gained. 


We had now only to pass Elson Bay, which is for the most part shallow, 
It was covered with a tough coat of young ice, through which we broke a 
passage ; and then forced our way amid a heavy pack, nearly half a mile 
broad, that rested npon the shore. On reaching it, and seeing the ocean 
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spreading far and wide to the south-west, we unfurled our flag, and with 
three enthusiastic cheers took possession of our discoveries in Her Majesty's 
name. Point Barrow is a long low spit, composed of gravel and coarse sand. 
forced up by the pressure of the ice into numerous mounds, that, viewed 
from a distance, might be mistaken for gigantic boulders. At the spot where 
we landed it is only a quarter of a mile across, but is considerably wider 
towards its termination, where it subsides into a reef running for some dis- 
tance in an easterly direction, and partly covered by the sea. One of the 
first objects that presented itself, on looking around, was an immense ceme- 
tery. There the miserable remnants of humanity lay on the ground, in the 
seal-skin dresses worn while alive. A few were covered with an old sledge 
or some pieces of wood, but far the greater number were entirely exposed 
to the voracity of dogs and wild animals. 


This is the description of what the explorer beheld from a hill near 
Demarkation Point. 


I ascended the nearest hill, six or seven miles distant, whence I enjoyed a 
truly sublime prospect. On either hand arose the British and Buckland 
mountains, exhibiting an infinite diversity of shade and form; in front lay 
the blue boundless ocean strongly contrasted with its broad glittering girdle 
of ice; beneath yawned ravines a thousand feet in depth, through which 
brawled and sparkled the clear alpine streams; while the sun, still high in 
the west, shed his softened beams through a rich veil of saffron-coloured 
clouds that over-canopied the gorgeous scene. Bands of reindeer, browsing 
on the rich pasture in the valleys and along the brooks, imparted life and 
animation to the picture. Reluctantly I returned to the camp at sunset. 


Returning successfully and without accident to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, the winter quarters at the North-eastern boundary of the 
Great Bear Lake had to be thought of, the temperature of serene 
autumn having yielded to the intensity of a northern winter. But 
the unmitigated severity of the climate did not dishearten the adven- 
turers.nor bereave them of taeir appetites. 


On Christmas and New-Year’s days we entertained our assembled people 
with a dance, followed by a supper, consisting of the best fare we could com- 
mand. By this time we had, through our indefatigable exertions, accumu- 
lated two or three weeks’ provisions in advance, and ne scarcity was experi- 
enced duting the remainder of the season. The daily ration served out to 
each man was increased from eight to ten, and to some individuals twelve 
pounds of venison; or, when they could be got, four or five white-fish 
weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds. This quantity of solid food, im- 
moderate as it may appear, does not exceed the average standard of the 


country ; and ought certainly to appease even the inordinate appetite of a 
French Canadian. 


_ The extremity of the Great Bear Lake had been selected for winter- 
ing, in order to be prepared for the descent of the Coppermine River, 
as soon as the ice broke up; and then to make for the Eastward along 
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‘the coast by the same means as in the former adventure. But the 
season this year was unfavourable, so that although the party pro- 
ceeded further by about four degrees of longitude than Franklin had 
reached in this direction, descrying over the sea, land about twenty- 
five miles distant, which he named Victoria; yet they found themselves 
compelled to return without accomplishing the whole of their object. 
Next year, however, in the month of July, the mouth of the Copper- 
mine river proved to be promisingly free of ice, and the voyage east- 
ward was accomplished successfully ; the coast between Back’s and 
Franklin’s discoveries was surveyed; the sea between the main con- 
tinent of America and Boothia Felix was in some degree examined, 
the adventurers coasted along the newly discovered land named after 
our Queen, and arrived safely at their head-quarters on the Great 
Bear Lake. ‘ All the objects,” says Mr. Simpson, ‘‘ for which the 
expedition was so generously instituted were now accomplished, but 
Mr. Dease and myself were not quite satisfied. We had determined 
the northern limits of America to the westward of the Great Fish 
River ; it still remained a question whether Boothia Felix might 
not be united to the continent, on the other side of the estuary. The 
men, who had never dreamed of going any further, were therefore 
summoned, and the importance of proceeding some distance explained 
to them, when to their honour, all assented without a murmur.” 

But after the interval of a few days the narrative thus proceeds :— 


It was now quite evident to us, even in our most sanguine mood, that the 
time was come for commencing our return to the distant Coppermine River, 
and that any farther foolhardy perseverance could only lead to the loss of 
the whole party, and also of the great object which we had so successfully 
achieved. ‘The men were therefore directed to construct another monument 
in commemoration of our visit; while Mr. Dease and I walked to an emi- 
nence three miles off, to see the farther trending of the coast. Our view of 
the low main-shore was limited to about five miles, when it seemed to turn 
off more to the right. Far without, lay several lofty islands; and in the 
north-east, more distant still, appeared some high blue land: this, which 
we designated Cape Sir John Ross, is in all probability one of the south- 
eastern promontories of Boothia. We could therefore hardly doubt being 
now arrived at that large gulph, uniformly described by the Esquimaux as 
containing many islands, and, with numerous indentations, running down to 
the southward, till it approaches within forty miles of Repulse and Wager 
bays. The exploration of such a gulph, to the strait of the Fury and Hecla, 
would necessarily demand the whole time and energies of another expedition, 
having some point of retreat much nearer to the scene of operations than 
Great Bear Lake; and we felt assured that the Honourable Company, who 
had already done so much in the cause of discovery, would not abandon their 
munificent work till the precise limits of this great continent were fully and 
finally established. 


The importance of Mr. Simpson’s services were with alacrity ac- 
knowledged by the Hudson’s Bay Company and by the Government. 
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He proposed another expedition to complete the survey between 
the point he had reached and the Straits of the Fury and Hecla. To 
this his employers with their wonted spirit readily acceded. The 
Royal Geographical Society had awarded him its medal, and Govern- 
ment signified its intention of bestowing on him a pension of £100 
a-year. But alas! the gladdening news of all this arrived too tar- 
diy to meet his impatience and restless spirit. Heetarted for Canada, 
with the intention to proceed to Europe. ‘The letter of the Com- 
pany was written on the 3rd of June; and only three days later he left 
the Red River Colony, by the way of the Missouri. Leaving his 
party, with four companions, half-breeds, he hurried on. ‘Two of 
these were shot by him, the other pair returning to the main body; 
and the next day Simpson fell a sacrifice, having been killed by some 
of the party. He seems to have been disliked by the said half-breeds, 
but whether he shot the men in self-defence, or upon some sudden 
excitement too great for his mind to bear, remains a mystery. 

But one thing is certain: Thomas Simpson will have his name 
transmitted to posterity not only as an enterprising traveller and suc- 
cessful explorer, but asa modest and manly narrator of his discoveries 
in regions where the highest geographical triumphs which British 
courage and perseverance ever achieved have been won. As a book 
of travels it contains much that will be interesting to the general as 
well as to the scientific reader. The incidents and the descriptions 
which it presents are given with spirit and unaffectedly; the literary 
skill of the writer being above that of the average order. Nor 
is this peculiarity matter for wonder, when told that Mr. Simpson 
had been designed for the Scottish Church, carrying away university 
honours at Aberdeen. 

One striking feature of the volume remains to be noticed: so little 
does the author appear to have reckoned of the sufferings and priva- 
tions to which an explorer in Arctic regions is exposed, that the 
severity of his experience is only incidentally mentioned, or merely 
as a matter of course. At the same time, although but slightly 
impressed with the severity of such rigours, the reader cannot but, 
by his notices, marvel that flesh and blood could have endured what 
he and his companions encountered. 

We shall now cull a few passages miscellaneously, beginning with 
a curt account of the different native races of North America, but 
without vouching for its accuracy :— 


The Esquimaux inhabiting all the Arctic shores of America have doubt- 
Jess originally spread from Greenland, which was peopled from northern 
Europe; but their neighbours, the Loucheux of Mackenzie River, have a 
clear tradition that their ancestors migrated from the westward, and crossed 
an arm of thesea. The language of the latter is entirely different from that 
of the other known tribes who possess the vast region to the northward of a 
line drawn from Churchill, on Hudson’s Bay, across the Rocky Mountains, 
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to New Caledonia. These, comprehending the Chipewyans, the Copper 
Indians, the Beaver Indians of Peace River, the Dog-ribs and Hare Indians 
of Mackenzie River and Great Bear Lake, the Thoecanies, Nahanies, and 
Dahadinnehs of the Mountains, and the Carriers of New Caledonia, all speak 
dialects of the same original tongue. Next to them succeed the Crees, 
speaking another distinct language, and occupying another great section 
of the continent extending from Lesser Slave Lake through the woody 
country on the north side of the Saskatchewan River, by Lake Winipeg to 
York Factory, and from thence round the shores of Hudson and James bays. 
South of the fiftieth parallel, the circles of affinity contract, but are still 
easily traced. The Carriers of New Caledonia, like the people of Hindostan, 
used till lately to burn their dead; a ceremony in which the widow of the 
deceased, though not sacrificed as in the latter country, was compelled to 
continue beating with her hands upon the breast of the corpse while it 
slowly consumed on the funeral pile, in which cruel duty she was often 
severely scorched. 


An Indian child’s plaything and training :— 


Among the Indians who came in about the close of the month, was a 
family, the youngest member of which, a boy scarcely two years old, and 
still unweaned, walked on snow-shoes. I had the curiosity to measure 
them, and found their dimensions exactly two feet in length, including the 
curved point, by six inches at the broadest part. The little urchin was so 
fond of these painful appendages, that he hugged them as a plaything, and 
bawled lustily when his mother attempted to take them from him. 


A motive for leaving one’s own tribe, and prefering another :— 


In a conversation with the Dog-ribs, we afterwards learned that these 
mountain Indians are cannibals, and immediately upon any scarcity arising 
cast lots for victims. Their fierce manners have been circumstantially de- 
scribed by an old man, who, while yet a stripling, fled from the tribe, and 
joined himself to the Dog-ribs, in consequence of his finding his mother, on 
his return from a successful day’s hunting, employed in roasting the body of 
her own child, his youngest brother. 

Hunting with the Indians:— 


In order to eke out our scanty and precarious subsistence, I spent a great 
part of the months of October and November in hunting excursions with 
those Indians who had recovered from their illness. The deer fortunately 
began to draw in from the North-east to the country between Great Bear 
Lake and the Coppermine ; andas soon as any animals were shot, I despatched 
a share of the prey by our people and dogs to the establishment. At the same 
time, I highly relished the animation of the chase, and the absolute independ- 
ence of an Indian life. Our tents were usually pitched in the last of the 
stunted straggling woods ; whence we issued out at daybreak among the bare 
snowy hills of the ‘‘ barren lands,” where the deer could be distinguished a 
great way off by the contrast of their dun colour with the pure white of the 
boundless waste. ‘The hunters then disperse, and advance in such a manner 
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as to intercept the deer in their confused retreat to windward, the direction 
they almost invariably follow. On one occasion I witnessed an extraordinary 
instance of affection in these timid creatures. Having brought downa fine 
doe at some distance, I was running forward to despatch her with my knife, 
when a handsome young buck bounded up, and raised his fallen favourite with 
his antlers. She went a few paces, and fell; again he raised her, and con- 


tinued wheeling around her, till a second ball—for hunger is ruthless—laid 
him dead at her side. 


Shooting rapids :— 


From Sir John Franklin’s description of the lower part of the Coppermine, 
we anticipated a day of dangers and excitement; nor were we disappointed. 
Franklin made his descent on the 15th of July, when the river had fallen to 
its summer level; but we were swept down by the spring flood, now at its 
very height. The swollen and tumultuous stream was still strewed with loose 
ice, while the inaccessible banks were piled up with ponderous fragments. 
The day was bright and lovely as we shot down rapid after rapid; in many 
of which we had to pull for our lives, to keep out of the suction of the pre- 
cipices, along whose base the breakers raged and foamed with overwhelming 
fury. Shortly before noon we came in sight of Escape Rapid of Franklin ; 
and a glance at the overhanging cliffs told us that there was no alternative 
but to run down with full cargo. In an instant we were in the vortex; and, 
before we were aware, my boat was borne towards an isolated rock, which 
the boiling surge almost concealed. To clear it on the outside was no longer 
possible; our only chance of safety was to run between it and the lofty 
Eastern cliff. The word was passed, and every breath was hushed. A stream, 
which dashed down upon us over the brow of the precipice more thana hundred 
feet in height, mingled with the spray that whirled upwards from the rapid, 
forming a terrific shower-bath. The pass was about eight feet wide, and the 
error of a single foot on either side would have been instant destruction. As, 
guided by Sinclair’s consummate skill, the boat shot safely through those 
jaws of death, an involuntary cheer arose. Our next impulse was to turn 
round to view the fate of our comrades behind. They had profited by the 
peril we incurred, and kept without the treacherous rock in time. The 
waves there were still higher, and for a while we lost sight of our friends. 
When they emerged, the first object visible was the bowman disgorging part 
of an intrusive wave which he had swallowed, and looking half-drowned. 


Mr. Dease afterwards told me that the spray, which completely enveloped 
them, formed a gorgeous rainbow around the boat. 


Confronting the wind :— 


We were now at the commencement of a plain, twenty miles in breadth, 
which my guide required daylight to cross: we therefore breakfasted, and 
started at seven o'clock. The wind blew strongly from the Westward ; and 
to face it, where there was not a shrub, or even a blade of grass, to break its 
force, with a temperature of at least 40 degreés, was a serious undertaking. 
Muffling up our faces with shawls, pieces of blanket, and leather, in such 
a manner as to leave only the eyes exposed, we braved the blast. Each eyelash 
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was speedily bedizened with a heavy crop of icicles; and we were obliged, 
every now and then, to turn our backs to the wind, and thaw off these ob- 
structions with our half-frozen fingers. 


Toils and dangers of passing through the ice:— 


The ice appearing somewhat loosened on the morning of the 31st, we 
embarked at nine, and forced our way through the crowded masses for about 
two miles, with serious risk to the boats. In this sort of progress, to which 
we so frequently had recourse, it must be understood that, except the bow- 
man or steersman, all the crew were out upon the ice, with poles pushing 
aside and fending off the successive fragments. ‘The advance thus effected 
was always slow, painful, and precarious; and we considered ourselves par- 
ticularly fortunate whenever we found a natural channel through the ice wide 
enough to admit our little boats. These narrow channels were generally 
very crooked ; and when carrying sail, it required the utmost tact on the 
part of the steersman, aided by the look-out in the bows, and men on either 
side standing ready with poles, to avoid the innumerable floating rocks—if I 
may use the expression—that endangered this intricate navigation. Again 
were we stopped, and compelled to encamp. 

From the extreme coldness of the weather, and the interminable ice, the 
further advance of our boats appeared hopeless. In four days we had only 
made good as many miles. ° 





ArT. VIII.—Rome sas it was under Paganism, and as it became 
under the Popes. 2vols. Madden. 


Tue design of these volumes is to give a vivid idea of the revolution 
by which the Rome of the Cesars was reduced to that state of de- 
vastation and ruin in which the Rome of the Popes had its beginning. 
The manner in which this intention is carried out, is novel and at- 
tractive. The author regards the ordinary methods of investigating 
and representing the great subject,—a subject which if properly 
treated should impress the mind strongly with the insufficiency of 
heathenism in any form, be it savage and barbarous, or philosophical 
and political, to insure the happiness of mankind taken individually, 
or as communities,—as being inadequate for the purpose; and has 
therefore adopted a new plan, for the sake of greater unity, com- 
prehensiveness, and vivacity. This plan is very much that of an 
imposing romance, the sort of framework being fancied, but the 
characters historic, and the things taught substantial and momentous 
in the last degree. Accordingly, while his arrangement, his com- 
bination of facts, his personation of characters, and his colouring are 
imaginary, not only his hero, but many other remarkable actors in the 
work were real, while others are traditional. 

The matter of the work has to a great extent been’ compiled, 
having been borrowed from a large variety of writers,—ranging from 
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Sallust to Guizot,—many of them monkish.+ The disquisitions and 
theological doctrines, as well as the substance of the narrative and de- 
scriptive parts of the book, so far as these profess to be strictly true, are 
not properly the author’s own, but extracts, abridgements, or transla- 
tions. On the other hand, the series of striking passages and periods of 
Roman history which the writer has selected, many of the com- 
ments and reflections, the manner of setting and connecting the whole 
into one piece, the action carried on, the occasional dialogues and dis- 
course, and the dramatic shape that is sometimes assumed, are his, 
and must be placed to hisname, whatever be the beauties or blemishes 
of these parts of the performance. In a word, the work partakes of 
and combines history and fiction, disquisition and theology, the 
whole clothed in language that is rhetorical and eloquent. 

Rome under Paganism and Popedom is not a faultless although an 
attractive and often a gorgeous work. It may be objected, perhaps, 
that the manner in which the strict series of events is broken up is 
quite arbitrary, and is likely, especially where there is an infusion of 
fiction, to affect to vitiation the truth of history. This result, how- 
ever, we do not consider as one that is inevitable, provided the writer 
be well read, possess sound judgment and taste, and be free on ex- 
citing points, especially theological questions, of a bitter and intoler- 
‘ant spirit. Now, it is perfectly manifest to us that the present 
author is deeply acquainted not only with the annals of the grand 
historical periods he proposed to examine, but especially with the 
ecclesiastical vicissitudes and literature of the times. Many, however, 
will accuse him of excessive credulity,—as much reliance being im- 
plicitly placed upon a monkish tale of miracle-working, as upon the 
pages of Tacitus, and upon the authority of the Fathers as upon 
that of Holy Writ. It would have been as well too, we think, had he 
let the prophecy of Daniel and the Apocalypse alone ; for certainly no 
mode of interpreting and expounding these mystical books, whether 
borrowed or original, will convince any large class of readers, or 
strengthen the faith in the judgment and discretion of the writer who 
tries his hand at historical pictures, by drawing upon their dark say- 
ings. Therefore while we acknowledge his materials to be uneom- 
monly abundant, we cannot but question the solidity of his judgment 
and the wisdom of his discretion. The author is manifestly, although 
not offensively, a zealous member of the church of Rome; and there- 
fore it would have been prudent had he abstained from points and 
arguments upon which prepossessions and religious creed would be 
sure to fetter him. 

The philosophy of the work, it may already be conjectured from 
what has been said, is inferior to its literature. In several points we 
cannot agree with the author at all. We do not now allude to the 
readiness with which he assents to ecclesiastical legends as evidence 
upon which to reason; for our wish is to keep clear as much as pos- 
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sible of all such controversial and unsatisfactory discussions as sub- 
jects of this sort are sure to originate. But we mean that the com- 
piling author has not only the trick of assuming and of arguing with 
remarkable confidence upon such questionable premises, but of being 
frequently at fault as a logician when engaged m the business of en- 
deavouring to establish therefrom important conclusions. We must, 
for example, forget much that we have read, and a_ considerable 
amount of that which observation and reflection has taught, when ap- 
plied to human nature, ere we come to this belief, that because the 
various forms of paganism were false, therefore the authors of these 
forms must all and necessarily have been impostors. On this one 
subject we think that not only are the author’s premises unwarranted, 
but that the reasoning which he therefrom employs does not, fairly 
taken, conduct him to the doctrine set up. 

No doubt there is philosophy in the book, as well as much that is 
impressive and imposing in spirit and manner. With considerable 
force it does show that a striking feature in the idolatry of Rome 
under Paganism was of a political nature. Still, we must question 
the accuracy of the view, when it is maintained that the “ mysteries” 
were a complete system of jugglery, at first most cunningly contrived, 
and continuously employed as an enslaving and benighting agency. 
According to our author, the rites and the games of ancient Rome 
were designed to delude the people and permanently to keep them 
the dupes of ignorance aud superstition, while the aristocratic and 
governing classes were by such unworthy means exempted and eman- 
cipated from those popular results which would have. followed a 
complete disclosure of the deception and mummery of the reli- 
gious ordinances. The greater historical truth, the fuller philo- 
sophic view of the subject seems to be this, that the political 
idolatry, that the entire system of rites, festivals, and religious ob- 
servances of Pagan Rome, were identified with, the mainspring and 
potent engine of, that patriotism and power which for centuries 
mastered the world, and which imbued the great body of the 
people as well as the rulers with the sacred belief that the city 
was to be eternal, and that the Capitol claimed their most devoted 
piety. The Roman empire was universal and destined to be 
everlasting; Rome was the emblem and personification of this 
immensity and undying greatness; and in accordance with this 
heathenish belief and cherished pride, the city was worshipped 
and its immortal destinies revered, whatever was the rule imposed, 
or the deity erected in the system of polytheism. 

In the volumes before us there will be obtained some clear and 
convincing views of what constituted the greatness, as well as what 
caused the decline and fall of ancient Rome. The causes of, and 
the progress to, the rise of Popedom, do not appear to us to be so 
satisfactorily explained or philosophically developed. The change of 
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the seat of empire, as well as the erection of a military despotism 
under the emperors, were eras in the history of Roman paganism, 
because these were eras in the history of the political power of the 
aristocracy, and the superstitious fervour of the people of Rome. 
The devastations wrought by the Goths and the re-peopling by mixed 
and barbarous races, were necessarily the doom of the idolatry of the 
ancient city under the guise and name of Paganism. Even Belisa- 
rius could not, had his sympathies lain in that direction, have restored 
the observances, the shrines, and the temples of former times. Rome as 
it had been, was no more; it was a desolate place; the decrees and 
judgments of the Almighty had come to pass and stricken the proud 
place. Let us quote, both as a specimen of our author's descriptive 
manner, and as a proof of the utter ruin that had overtaken the seat 


of abominable idolatries, the account of the city as it presented itself 
at the close of the sixth century. 


It was towards the close of this interval that Belisarius felt a desire to visit 
and survey with his own eyes the ruins of a place that had been the theatre 
of so much grandeur and renown; and with this view he sallied forth from 
the sea-port at the head of a strong squadron of his guards. 

A marble wilderness extended on every side as far as the eye could reach, 
strewed with the ruins of Vitruvian villas, temples, and aqueducts; the 
waste water of the latter had filled all the vallies and overflowed the low 
grounds of the Campagna, converting into marshes and mantling pools those 
regions which erewhile had abounded with all the delights of the Hesperides. 
The thoroughfares of the nations were silent and lonely as the double line of 
tombs through which they passed. The towers and inscriptions over the gates 
had been torn down, and their bronze portals carried off in the plunder train 
of the barbarian. The rock-built walls of Rome lay low; and the tramp 
of their war-horses was muffled by the grass, as Belisarius and his troop 
rode under a succession of dismantled arches, down towards the Forums, 
along the “* sacred way.” 

The fox looked out from the casements of the Palatine, and barked sharply 
at the intruders as they rode on ; wolves prowled through the vacant streets 
or littered in the palace halls ; wild dogs hunted in packs, through the great 
circus, through the baths, along the Campus Martius, and on to the gardens 
of Sallust and Mzecenas, through the promenades of the Suburra. Out- 
landish beasts-~as if escaped from the menageries and keeps of the amphi- 
theatres—lay sleeping and enjoying themselves in the sunshine of the por- 
ticos, or tore one another to pieces, as the factions had done of old, around 
the rostrum, and in the assembly-place of the people ; others growled and 
snarled, and gloated over the unburied carcasses and whitening skeletons of 
the dead. Ravens and vultures desisted from feeding their sanguinary nest- 
lings, to hoot the warriors, as they wound slowly among the prostrate columns 
and entablatures of temples that encumbered the ascent to the Capitol, or, 
starting from their perching-places in trophy and triumphal arch, hovered 
and flapped their sable wings above the plumage of their helmets. Once 
more the Roman eagle soars above the Tarpeian tower—that eyry from 
whence, for a thousand years. it had flown forth to carnage; and the martial 
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bugle makes the field of Mars resound again. But instead of the warlike 
response of legions—clamouring to be led against the Samnite or the Par- 
thian— there broke out a hideous medley of yells and howling, yelp, bark, 
and roar, outtopped by the shrill cries of ill-omened birds, startled from their 
roosts in the sanctuary recesses, and from the niches and cornices of the 
Senate-house. , The warriors listened for some human sound. In vain they 
listened, and listened again. There was the Palatine, the Forum, the 
Capitol, the Campus Martius, and the Tiber, flowing under the beauteous 
summer-sky beneath the Tarpeian cliff ; but the Legions, the Emperors, the 
Senate, and the Roman People, where were they ? 


Much that is instructive and extremely curious will be met with in 
the present volumes; faults may be discovered, defects and actual 
errors; but still the writer has power, and deals with events and cha- 
racters of surpassing interest. His groupings are frequently happy, 
while his selections are skilful; so that his series of pictures, though 
each may not be correctly drawn, is captivating. The author's 
rhetoric can reach the gorgeous, and his vivacity seldom fails. His 
dramatic power is not equal to his descriptive ; he is not very success- 
ful in his personification of character, be it that of St. Peter, or of 
the hero’s companions and antagonists. The picture of Roman 
manners we think is better. We close with a fair specimen of the 
descriptions. We cannot better recommend the work. , 


The shrine sacred to these rites of Pagan religion was the Coliseum, so 
called from its gigantic dimensions. It was a building of an eliptic figure, 564 
feet in length and 467 in breadth, founded on fourscore arches, and rising, with 
four successive orders of architecture, to the height of 140 feet. The out- 
side of the edifice was incrusted with marble and decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave, which formed the inside, were filled and sur- 
rounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats of marble, likewise covered with 
cushions, and capable of receiving with ease above fourscore thousand 
spectators. Sixty-four vomitories, (for by that name the doors were very 
aptly distinguished, ) poured forth the immense multitudes ; andthe entrances, 
passages, and staircases, were contrived with such exquisite skill, that each 
person, whether of the senatorial, the equestrian, or plebeian order, arrived 
at his destined place without trouble or confusion. 

The lowest row of seats next the arena, assigned to the senators and foreign 
ambassadors, was called the podium; there also, on an elevated platform, 
was the Emperor’s throne, shaded by a canopy, like a pavilion; the place of 
the manager, or editor, of the games, as he was called; and reserved seats 
for the vestal virgins. The podium projected over the wall which surrounded 
the arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it, secured 
with a breast- work or parapet of gold or gilt bronze, against the irruption 
of wild beast. As a further defence, the arena was surrounded with an iron 
rail, and acanal. The equites, or second order of nobles, sat in fourteen 
rows behind the senators. The rest of the people sat behind, upon seats 
called popularia, rising tier above tier to a gallery, with a colonnade in front, 
running all round the amphitheatre, immediately under the velarium, or 
awning, and generally occupied by females, soldiers, and attendants. A 
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certain number of preetorian guards were also posted at the cunei or sections» 
and contributed, by their glittering armour and martial air, to the effect and 
splendour of the scene. Nigh to the amphitheatre was a place called the 
spoliarium, to which the gladiators who were killed or mortally wounded 


_ were dragged by a hook. 


Nothing was omitted which could be in any respect subservient to the con- 
venience and pleasureof the spectators. They were protected from the sun 
and rain by an ample canopy, the velarium, occasionally drawn over their 
heads. The air was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains; and 
an infinity of small tubes dispersed a shower of the most delicious perfumes, 
which descended on the languishing spectators like aromatic dews. The 
arena, in the centre of which stood the idol of Jupiter, formed the stage, and 
derived its name from being usually strewed with the finest sand. 

During the progress of the games, it assumed the most different fo rmsin 
quick succession. At one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth like the 
garden of the Hesperides, and was afterwards broken into the rocks and 
caverns of Thrace. ‘The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhaustible 
supply of water ; and what had just before appeared a level plain might be 
suddenly coverted into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and re- 
plenished with the monsters of the deep. As to the decoration of the scenes, 
we read, on various occasions, that the whole furniture of the amphitheatre 
consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of amber. An eye-witness affirms 
that the nets designed as a defence against the wild beasts were of gold wire ; 
that the porticoes were gilded ; and that the belt or circle that divided the 


various ranks of spectators from each other was studded with a precious 
mosaic of beautiful stones. 





Art. [X.—Strafford. A Tragedy. By Joun Steruine. Moxon. 


Tue hero of this tragedy is, of course, the celebrated Earl of Straf- 
ford, ‘‘done to death” by the impeachment of the commons in the 
reign of Charles the First. Before making any general remarks we 
will put our readers in possession of an outline of the plot, which, as 
in all historical dramas ought to be the case, is everywhere essentially 
true to history. 

The opening scene shows two gentlemen-retainers of Strafford, ex- 
pecting at the Earl’s house in London, in the middle of the night, the 
arrival of a messenger with papers of importance. The latter soon 
appears, enveloped in a large cloak, and presently after there also 
enters Strafford himself, who has just arrived from the country, hay- 
ing trusted toa private letter from Charles that his enemies in the 
Parliament should not be allowed to molest him. The Earl and the 
messenger are now left to themselves, when the latter throws aside 
the cloak, and discovers herself to be Lucy Percy, Countess of 
Carlisle, in man’s clothes. After some conversation, rather recrimi- 
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natory on the part of the lady, and cold and apologetic on that of the 
lord, (for they had been lovers a few years before, and with Lucy the 
feeling is still unimpaired,) the Countess gives Strafford papers capable 
of ensuring his victory over the Parliament, by enabling him to fix on 
the leaders of the opposition the guilt of treason, in having invited 
over the Scots to invade England. 

Soon after Lady Carlisle has retired, Hollis, one of the popular 
leaders of the House of Commons, and brother of Strafford’s deceased 
wife, desires to see Everard, one of the secretaries, on busfhess of 
great importance to the Earl. His colloquy with Everard is over- 
heard by Strafford (whom he supposes not yet in London) remaining 
in the room masked. His object is merely to inform Strafford that 
his only safety lies in keeping away from London, and to beg his 
brother-in-law, as he values his own life, to follow his advice in so 
doing. This warning, however, has exactly the contrary effect on the 
proud and fiery-spirited nobleman by whom it has been overheard, 
and for whose behoof it was intended. Hollis has searcely left the 
room when Strafford starts up, and throwing away his disguise, closes 
the first act with a joyous burst of confidence in himself, and scorn of 
his opponents. 


STRAFFORD. 


So Everard, think ye they don’t fear me now ? 
Surely in vain the fowler’s net is spread 

In sight of any bird. A sage device 

Ofmy good brother and his hot compeers, 

To frighten Strafford from the field of battle 
Before a sword is drawn! I trust that yet, 
They'll find me wasting their pale ranks with slaughter, 
And grinding their rebellion into dust. 

And if I went would not my coward flight 
Uphift their fainting courage to the stars ? 

And in their politic pleadings, ’twould be sworn 
Self-conscious fear already proved me guilty ; 
When all my guilt is but the staid resolve 

To save my country from their bungling knives. 


The second act opens the following morning on the Privy Council 
sitting in Whitehall Palace. They are debating on the course to be 
pursued with regard to Parliament, which has commenced its sittings 
that day. After much fruitless discussion, Lord Strafford enters, and 
his advice, given as below, is accepted, and the Council dissolved. 


In sum, but this: if your wind-pregnant Commons 
Babble of this and that as grievances, 

Considering but the cost, and not the gain 

Even to themselves of puissant government, 


—_—_ “ —— 
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’Tis my poor counsel that your Majesty 

Would offer, nay command, due search be made 
In each particular, and if wrong be found, 

As oft by human error must betide, 

Proffer such absolute and free redress 

As best may cope against the apparent ill. 

But if on this a vain exorbitant crew 

Proceed to ask surrender of one jot 

Of those prerogatives connatural 

With monarchy itself, and handed down 
Through long succession of wise ancestors, 
Then may we give that craving monstrous man 
Only disdainful words of stern rebuke 

Whereon to chew the cud of its affliction ; 

And may proclaim those powers acknowledged yours 
Are far more sacred than the rights enjoyed 

By any private subject in the realm ; 

Because your Majesty’s prerogatives 

Regard the total state and its cohesion, 

Wherein is knitted and incorporate 

The highest good of each particular man 

As the leaf’s welfare in the tree that bears it. 
Nor do I doubt within the Commons’ House 
To find enow of worthy gentlemen 

Who thus instructed and thus warned will spend 
Their dearest blood for this time-blazoned throne. 


Strafford, at a sign from the King, remains after the other Privy Coun- | 
cillors have left the presence, and in the conversation that ensues, 
suffers Charles to draw from him, under solemn promise of present 
secrecy, his project of impeaching before the Lords of high treason 
on that very day, Pym, Hampden, Vane, and other prominent mem- 
bers of the Commons’ party. Both their Majesties, and a full train 
of courtiers, now appear upon the scene; and Strafford is received 
with marked favour by the Queen, to the neglect of her former fa- 
vourite, Lord Holland; but in the various dialogue we learn that 
Charles has already broken his word with Strafford, by disclosing his 
plans to the Queen,—and is seduced by the Queen into again for- 
feiting his honour in giving to a dependent of one of her favourites, 
an appointment he had previously promised Strafford for one Lionel 
Percy, to secure the interest of his kinsman the Duke of Northum- 
berland on the side of the crown in the approaching struggle. 

The opening of the third act introduces us into Pym’s house, 
where several of the Commons’ party are discussing political affairs. 
Pym leaves the room for a short time, and returns with a troubled 
countenance to inform them that he has just received private in- 
telligence to the effect that Strafford is that very morning about to 
impeach their party of treasonably inviting the Scots to invade the 
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kingdom. This warning, which Charles’s folly in communicating 
Strafford’s secret to the Queen has furnished them with through her 
underlings, sends them, after a hurried consultation, directly to the 
House, there to pass instantly a vote of impeachment of Strafford be- 
fore he shall have had time to attack them. We now see the members 
of either House assembling at Westminster for dispatch of business 
in Parliament, and hear the remarks of the assembled mob, among 
which execrations upon Strafford predominate. Strafford himself 
presently approaches, and as he enters the House of Lords is arrested 
on a charge of high treason, the Commons having been beforehand 
with him, and committed immediately to the Tower, where, in the 
last scene of the act, he is visited by Lady Carlisle, who explains to 
him the cause of his miscarriage. 

The fourth act opens on the last day of Strafford’s trial in West- 
minster Hall, with a sadly tedious dialogue in the Earl’s house between 
Everard and Hollis. 

The scene shows a group of officers in the palace, just retired from 
an affray with the citizens, and bearing among them a page of Lady 
Carlisle’s, wounded and robbed of a letter from his mistress to her 
brother, in the scuffle. They are met, as it appears, to sign an agree- 
ment to bind the army to support the King against the Parliament, 
and are waiting for acopy of the document with the King’s signature 
first appended. While one of their number is gone to procure it, a 
quarrel occurs between two of those remaining; swords are drawn, 
and by accident the page is stabbed and killed,—for no purpose that 
we can see except to give occasion for a scene in the most objection- 
able taste on the arrival of the bond,—full of melo-dramatic starts, 
and exclamations, and signing in blood, and similar undignified 
business. 

Scarcely is the agreement signed, and the party broken up, when 
Percy, brother of Lucy Carlisle, recovers from a soldier the letter of 
which her page had been deprived, and which was addressed to him- 
self. From it he learns that Jermyn, the queen’s master of the horse, 
is engaged to betray the whole affair to the Puritans, and that the 
latter intend to ae use of the discovery in forcing Charles to give 
his assent to the attainder of Strafford. He endeavours to overtake 
and prevent him, but is too late; and the very measure by which he 
had hoped to ensure Strafford’s safety has in the event sealed his un- 
timely fate. The scene changes forthwith to Westminster Hall, 
where we hear the concluding speeches—splendid ones they are—of 
the trial of Strafford; with which the act closes. 

The last act opens in the Palace, where Lady Carlisle induces the 
King to meet Pym at her house, to save if possible Strafford’s life. 
In the second scene this meeting takes place, in a room wherein is a 
large picture covered with a curtain and the frame resting on the 
ground leaning against the wall. During their conversation this cur- 
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tain is silently drawn up, and discevers a full length portrait of 
Strafford standing. Pym soon extorts the King’s promise to give his 
assent to the attainders, by mentioning that he is aware of the army- 
plot, and threatening in case of refusal to “‘ alarm the city” and 
bring about Whitehall an hundred thousand men all hot for vengeance.” 
As he leaves the room, the curtain falls again over the picture, and 
there steps forth from behind it the living Strafford himself, who 
immediately afterwards releases his monarch from all his promises of 
protection, and gives his full and free consent to his own death for the 
salvation of his country. On his exit, Lady Carlisle rushes in, and ina 
strain of the most bitter and animated invective reproaches Charles 
with his betrayal and destruction of his servant. Strafford endeavours 
to calm her; and, after Charles’s departure, takes a final farewell of 
his mistress, whom he leaves insensible from grief. 

The last scene of all is in the Tower, where Strafford is bidding 
farewell to his friend Everard, when lady Carlisle brings him hurriedly 
the news of pardon from the King; which joyful news is confirmed 
by three courtiers who come to congratulate the prisoner, only in 
time to add another pang to the death-warrant, which arrives im- 
mediately afterwards. The bellis now heard to toll for the execution, 
and the curtain finally falls on the solitary figure of Lady Carlisle, 
as she exclaims, 

** Alone, henceforth for ever.” 


In this simple and intelligible plot, the only noticeable departure 
from history is in making the discovery of the army plot take place 
before, and in fact lead to, the sentence and execution of Strafford, 
whereas in fact it was not publicly known till about two months 
afterwards. ‘This however can be considered but as an unimportant 
difference ; and with it may be easily pardoned the compressing for 
dramatic purposes the interval between his impeachment and con- 
demnation—nearly six months, although no precise time is men- 
tioned, into, apparently, a few days. The author has chosen a part 
of our history admirably fitted for the subject of a tragedy; and 
following the example of Shakspeare in nowhere departing widely 
from historic fact, and exhibiting himself poetic powers of the very 
highest order, he has produced one of the noblest tragedies we have 
ever read. Some of the speeches are really magnificent. The plot 
is plain, well constructed, and uniformly progressive. The chief 
characters are conceived with felicity, drawn with care, and evolved 
with considerable skill. Asin the master-works of Shakspeare, they 
are not drawn but ewhibited. We are not told, but we see and hear 
what they are. ‘There seems on the whole a tendency to elevate the 
character of Strafford, if not at the expense of, yet sometimes in 
unfavourable contrast with his sovereign; but it would have been 
difficult to avoid it. The behaviour of Charles in this affair is 
certainly the deepest stain on his memory. Clarendon endeavours to 
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furnish him out with some half kind of apology, saying ‘inter 
alia” that “if some expedient were not speedily found out, to allay 
' that frantic rage and combination in the people, there was reason 
enough to believe their impious hands would be lifted up against his 
own person and (which he much more apprehended) against the per- 
son of his royal consort.”” To which may be shortly and sufficiently 
answered fiat justitia, ruat celum. “ume also tends to the same 
point, by bearing somewhat hard upon the unfortunate nobleman’s 
character, but still in all points of view he cannot deny him great 
praise though he gives rather an invidious turn to his rapid rise 
from a private life. ‘‘ By his eminent talents and abilities,” says the 
historian, ‘‘ Strafford merited all the confidence which his master re- 
posed in him: his character was stately and austere; more fitted to 
procure esteem than love: his fidelity to the King was unshaken ; 
but as he now employed all his counsels to support the prerogative, 
which he had Pos bent all his endeavours to diminish, his virtue 
seems not to havebeen entirely pure, but to have heen susceptible of 
strong impressions from private interest and ambition.” All this is 
no justification of the King. Had the charge here insinuated been 
true in its worst sense, Charles might have said in nearly the words 
of the Giaour long afterwards, 


** His treachery was truth to me.” 


But the fact is, he had no excuse save the tyrant’s plea of necessity ; 
and it savoured of retributive justice that the very dangers which the 
crime was committed to avert were hastened in their approach and 
magnified in their amount, by the very act whereby he hoped to 
shield himself from their advent. Our estimate of the character of 
Charles falls by many degrees whenever we think of the untimely 
fate of his servant. He meanly consented to the murder of one who 
had served him strenuously and faithfully, to ward off danger from 
himself, and he well deserved the agony of shame and remorse into 
which he soon fell. 

In giving our hasty summary of the plot we purposely abstained 
from quotations, preferring to give them now when we have to say a 
word on the separate characters. That of the hero is a masterpiece. 

His aristocratic turn of mind, and demeanour, gravely courteous 
but lofty even in courtesy, his scorn of the rabble and their “ sweet 
voices,” and the universal awe in which they are held by his towering 
spirit, are beautifully touched. Every line is in perfect keeping. 
The manner in which character is preserved—and more than merely 
preserved, elucidated and carried out—in short and casual sentences 
or even lines, proves the author to be possessed of one great qualification 
of a dramatist: but these parts are not adapted for extraction, and 
we sincerely recommend our readers not to deny themselves the gra- 
tification of reading them and the whole play carefully themselves. 
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We are about to give asa specimen, the Earl's speech on his trial~ 
a noble oration, formed very properly on the basis of his actual speech 
as recorded in history. 


STRAFFORD. 


My Lord, to each particular head of charge 
Such answer have I given as truth supplied: 
And all summed up, methinks a searching mind 
Notes less of peril in what’s urged against me, 
Than in the authority and fell intent 

Of my accusers.. For to any man 

There is a forefelt presence of destruction, 
Even in the fact that England’s chosen tongues 
Declare him guilty. Yet, my Lord, on earth, 
Wrong often rules, and much is ill discerned ; 
And ’tis the weary proverb of all time 

That innocent goodness wears the coat of sin, 
The mask of shame, and is the mock of all. 
How more may I, a weak erroneous man, 
-Begirt and leavened with infirmity, 

Give amplest opening to the taint of wrongs 
That ne’er in act and utterance were mine! 

My Lord, my conscience tells me, and perhaps 
Some scant experience of my betters too, 

We may be vain, unprofitable, rash, 

Purblind and staggering, jealous and violent, 
And yet no traitors. Worms may not be serpents, 
Unruly dogs not tigers. Adam fallen, 

Was not Heaven’s outcast, hopeless, Evil One, 
And had to toil in sweat, not writhe in fire. 
Then bear ye this in mind—not all offence 
That any knave was ever charged withal, 

Were I a very leper of the law, 

Will lay my head within a bloody grave, 

And cast my name and fortune out a wreck 
Upon the waste devouring shore of ruin, 
Unless they prove me traitor; and this proof, — 
Where is it shewn, and what the front it wears ? 
If all be true that’s said—and many a word 
Carries light warrant for a desperate meaning— 
There’s here one petty wrong, and there another, 
Too hasty judgment on some Irish Lord, 

A scorn too hearty of some Scotch rebellion, 
Too just enforcement of some righteous laws, 
Too loyal zeal for the King’s Government, 

And careless heed of popular talks and clamours ; 
But all this is not treason, if ’tis crime. 

Before you judge it so, let one, my Lords, 

Who held a valued place among yourselves, 
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With low submission, as becomes his weakness, 
And the short measure of his doubtful grasp, 
Entreat you well to weigh the bulk of harm, 

If you, the landmarks and the lights of law, 
Warp from the perfect tenor of their clearness 
The lines and plain traditions of command 

That shape our lives. If treason is not proved, 
To judge me traitor, is to say that all 

Must live henceforth by chance and not by rule, 
And breaks the joints of all society. 

What is it but to call our reason dream, 

To spread our couches on the ebbtide sand, 
And stack our sheaves upon the foamy waves? , 
Law, as the wise have told us, is the part 

Of dusky mortal being that has dawned 

Forth into visual clearness, and whereby 

Alone we comprehend and rule our lives 

That else for us were Thought’s abysmal pool. 
Nor say that if I sink, in spite of law, 

The only victim is one dormant man. 

If wrong begins with me, where will it end ? 
If one goes first, will not all others follow ? 

Is there one here quite safe when I am fallen ? 
Will hands that pluck the dogrose spare the sweet ? 
And if excess and frailty tied to man, 

Who cannot marry power with innocence, 

Must now be blown by storms of vengeance up 
To this gross height of unimagined crime, 
Who, but the meanest in the sleepy shade 

Of loathed oblivion, can escape the doom ? 

Or who so bold, and of so giddy trust, 

That he will bare his front to unforetold, 
Unmeasured peril, on the cliffs of state, 

When, for a roll of trivial accidents, 

And human swervings, one is tumbled down, 
Who stood but yester-eve as firm as he? 

And yet, my Lords,,it is not for myself, 


Though Life, and Name, and Circumstance, are now 


Staked on this headlong venture, that I speak. 
There’s many a better, braver, wiser man 

Has met as hard a mischief; and ’twere well 

If one brief blow for me could quiet all 

The roaring perturbations of the time, 

And open toa gray and battered head 

A still, unvexed retreat, where lying tongues, 
Whose hate can pierce whate’er the sun beholds, 
Shall wound no more. O! not, my Lords, for me, 
But for the sake of those whom one in Heaven 

Left to my care 
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For others than myself—more innocent, 
Though not less traitors, than their father, thus 
I call on Truth and Justice. Yet to Him 

Who reads the heart, and cannot wrongly judge, 
I trust my children and myself—and you.” 


If this be not poetry, and good poetry too, it would be hard to say 
what is. We should be glad to see this character of Strafford repre- 
sented by Mr. Macready. * It isevery way adapted to that gentle- 
man’s talents; and, on his return from America, it would give us great 
pleasure to find that the play had acquired sufficient reputation to 
induce him to act upon‘our suggestion. It would certainly require 
to be shortened to little more than half its present length, but that 
would be an unquestionable advantage; for its great fault is a re- 
dundancy of superfluous and unimportant dialogue. With this pro- 
vision—hazardous as itis for those not professionally acquainted with 
theatricals to give an opinion on the subject, we cannot help think- 
ing it excellently adapted for theatrical representation. 

We hasten to give in another long extract,—it would be a sin to 
mutilate it—-the finest passage in the work :—the remonstrance of 
Lady Carlisle with the King on his giving up Strafford’s life. This 
Lucy Percy is here a most delightful creature, and most beautifully 
pourtrayed; but there are two points which rather give us a passing 
twinge of uneasiness. First, she avows herself to be the mistress of 
Strafford ; whereas neither Clarendon nor Hume couple her name 
with his in any way, that we are aware of, much less in this, but on 
the contrary, represent him as married to a second wife at the time 
of his execution: and, secondly, the two last lines of one of her 
noble speeches seem to breathe of that spirit of philosophical im- 
morality which renders part of Pope’s Abelard and Eloisa so objec- 
tionable. However, the second may be only a casual forgetfulness ; 
and as to the first, considering the author’s general accuracy of fact, 
together with the importance of the point,—remembering moreover 
that the noble earl was accused of certain peccadilloes of the sort— 
we are not indisposed to doubt the extent of our own historical reading 
compared with that of Mr. Sterling. The grandeur of the poetry, 
and the truth of the sentiments to female nature, no one can deny. 


‘*( Enter hastily Lady Carlisle. ) 


Lord Strafford going to the Tower again, 

And with no promise that you'll save his life ! 

Not speak? But I will speak, and you shall hear. 
What, sir! Be called Your Majesty, and quake! 
Wear a King’s mantle on a fainting bosom ! 

Strut in a crown, and then desert your friends! 

Give up your noblest officer to death 

By a vile fate, upon a popular scaffold ! 

Out on such royalty! ’Twere better far 
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To be a king of gypsies or of robbers, 
And true to those who risk their all for you. 
O! Itis nature’s bitterest sarcasm 
To set mean spirits in her seats of glory, 
And say to all the grinning} hissing world, 
Behold the rulers I can make you serve. 
Man in whose total continent of being 
True manhood has not found a jot of room ; 
Poor doting coward, faithless trivial thing, 
Whose whole reserve of obstinate sullenness 
Is hoarded for your own vain lust of rule, 
And cannot hold one hour of firm resistance 
At friendship, gratitude, or honour’s call ; 
Mere woman’s fan, aping a masculine sword ; 
Thin kerchief tied to one seductive bosom, 
Stirred as it heaves, and dreaming that ’tis you 
Who give it life;—-O! plaything, big with hell! 


KING CHARLES. 


The woman’s mad ; her passion braves the skies ! 


LADY CARLISLE. 


I brave them not: I but invoke their justice 
To rain hot curses on a tyrant’s head. 
Henceforth I set myself apart for mischief, 

To find and prompt men capable of hate, 
Until some dagger, steeled in Strafford’s blood, 
Knocks at the heart of Strafford’s murderer ! 


KING CHARLES. 
His murderer! O God !<“no—no—not that ! 
[ Sinks back in a seat. 


LADY CARLISLE. 


And here I eall on all the powers above us 
To aid the deep damnation of my curse, 
And make this treason to the noblest man 
That moves alive within our English seas, 
Fatal to him and all his race, whose baseness 
Destroys a worth it ne’er could understand. 
Stars in your glory, vital Air and Sun, 
And thou dark Earth, our cradle, nurse, and grave, 
And more than all, free Truth and penal Justice 
Conspire with all your dreadful influence 
Against his blood whose crime ye now behold! 
Make him a byeword and a name of woe, 
A conquered warrior and a throneless outcast, 
To teach all kings the law of evil power, 
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Till by an end more friendless and abhorred 

Than his great victim’s, and with heavier pain, 

Let him slink off to a detested grave! 

And now I give your Majesty leave to go, 

And may you carry from my house away 

That fixed incurable ulcer of the heart 

Which I have helped your thoughts to fasten there. 


STRAFFORD (entering. ) 


The King still here! I crave your Majesty’s pardon, 
I came but to take leave of Lady Carlisle. 


KING CHARLES. 


O, Strafford! I would save you if I could. 
T am not what her tigress tongue describes. 
They say she has more cause than any one 

To wish your life, and I forgive her folly. 


LADY CARLISLE, 


They say! no doubt they say it, and I say it: 

And if ’tis true that, with a woman’s love, 

And all she has to give, I love Lord Strafford, 

Think not, King Charles, your sneer, so right a coward’s, 
Will clear your honour’s blots, by staining mine. 

Yes! I call Heaven and Earth to know that wholly 

I love the man you slay; am prouder far 

Mistress to him than queen to such as you. 

What! do you dream no woman has a heart 

Above your pedant forms and sacred lies ? 


We fancy that we see all the spirit of her race flashing from the 
eyes of the high-born Lucy, as her fair lips dash forth this torrent of 
mingled sarcasm and invective. It is beautiful in the extreme—far 
too much so to need any comment of ours. The few and slight 
faults we have observed or imagined in the whole tragedy we have 
already freely mentioned. We trust our expression of the pleasure 
we have derjved from the perusal, will prevail with Mr. Sterling, that 
in due time he may afford us another labour of love as pleasant as 
that we now close. | 





ArT. X.—Events of a Military Life. By Water Henry. 
Second Edition. 2vols. Pickering. 


THESE volumes contain Mr. Henry’s “ Recollections after Service in 
the Peninsular War, Invasion of France, the East Indies, St. Helena, 
Canada, and elsewhere.” The work is announced as a second edition, 
revised and enlarged : having been first published in 1829 at Quebec. 
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Mr. Henry served as an army surgeon for 29 years, and was attached 
to the 66th regiment. His reminiscences embrace a great variety of 
topics and matters; for not only does he detail a vast number of things 
immediately relating to war and military life, but of social intercourse 
together with miscellaneous subjects, among which we may enume- 
rate autobiography, travels, and sketches of whatever particularly 
engaged the attention of a lively man of the world during protracted 
experience in different countries. The fact is that our staff-surgeon 
was equally a favourite in the mess-room, in the hospital, and in the 
family-circle ; he is an active, merry, jovial, and clever Irishman. He 
seems to have figured in the gardens of love as well as in the fields 
of war; but has at length cast anchor in Canada, having there taken 
to himself a lady for wife and land for a farm; amusing himself and 
his readers in his leisure hours with the recollections of by-gone years, 
and blending with the gossip many things that will continue to 
interest. 

It is a very amusing book, and fresh withal, even after the host of 
“Military Recollections” that have appeared during the last quarter of 
acentury. Go where you will with the surgeon, or take him at 
whatever period of his career that you may have a fancy for, you are 
sure to find him an agreeable companion, and his sketches animated. 

We shall not join him in the Peninsula, nor in France ; for of these 
scenes of military life during the late war we have had numberless 
accounts. In India, however, there is scope for more of novelty ; 
at least some of Mr. Henry’s sketches while serving there are par- 
ticularly spirited and happy. While at Dinapore, for instance, he 
affords a lively idea of how terribly he suffered, not only from the 
heat of the climate, but from the beaming eyes of Miss M——. One 
night, at the close of a ball, as he escorted the fair one to her own 
door by moonlight, he popped the question, but in what particular 
strain, —the plain and sensible, or the figurative and obscure,—doth not 
appear; neither are we informed what was the precise nature of the 
response. However, the gallant surgeon was all hope, happiness, and 
joy: so full was his bliss, so bright his visions, that sleep forsook his 
pillow, until he had his couch carried out into his verandah. And 
now “ the gracefulform of S was painted in my sleeping fancy, 
dressed in bridal white, and her fair countenance radiant with smiles. 
She presented me a letter with a myrtle-leaf for the device of the 
seal, and the words ‘Je ne change qu’en mourant’ impressed upon 
the wax. I seized the letter and opened it. Then, awful sound, a 
loud clap of thunder awoke me at the instant, not visionary and un- 
real, but substantial, pealing, atmospheric thunder,” dispelling the 
beautiful illusion, and sending him into the house wet to the skin,. 
Unfortunately that hot night, in which he had dreamt of “ all: manner 
of delightful things,” was the break-up of the monsoon, ‘‘ which is 
always terminated by a terrific storm.” But to the ardent surgeon 
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there were severer breakings up; for while at the breakfast table of 
M——, where he did not see S , achange appeared to come over 
the spirit of the circle; nor was he late of learning that there had 
been some unaccountable mistake, for that the lady was pre-engaged, 
and was on the eve of her marriage; so that the disconsolate lover, 
as was his practice of half-a-dozen of alike tender mishaps, betook 
himself to vigorous exertion of some sort or another, recovering In 
due time. 

The chapters on St. Helena will be the most interesting to the 
bulk of readers, of any in the book. Mr. Henry happened to be 
called in when one of Bertrand’s children met with an accident; for: 
the surgeon was in St. Helena towards the close of Napoleon’s life, 
and also at the period of his death. -The circumstance mentioned 
appears to have led to our author’s being occasionally consulted by 
various members of the establishment at Longwood; and in course 
of time Buonaparte seems to have been in some degree propitiated. 
Atany rate the doctor, together with several of his brother officers of 
the 66th, had at length the honour of presentation to the illustrious 
captive. Wecopy out a long passage containing the recollections of 
the interview, as *’ese were taken down by the officers immediately 
after the presentation :— 


On the afternoon of the Ist of September, 1817, the officers of our 
regiment, with Sir George Bingham and Colonel Nicol at their head, re- 
paired to Longwood. We called at Marshal Bertrand’s, fifty or sixty yards 
from the residence of Napoleon, to pick up the Marshal, who accompanied 
us to the billiard-room, were we found Count Montholon and General Gour- 
gaud. After waiting five or six minutes, the folding doors of the ante- 
chamber were thrown open, we entered, formed a ring round the room, ac- 
cording to seniority, and in about a minute Napoleon walked into the circle. 
He was dressed in a plain dark green uniform coat without epaulettes, or 
anything equivalent, but with the star of the Legion of Honour on the 
breast, which had an eagle in the centre. The buttons were gold, with the 
device of a mounted dragoon in high relief. He had on white breeches and 
silk stockings, and oval buckles in his shoes; with a small opera hat under 
his arm. Napoleon’s first appearance was far from imposing, the stature was 
short and thick, his head sunk into the shoulders,his face fat, with large folds 
under the chin; the limbs appeared to be stout and well proportioned, com- 
plexion olive, expression sinister, forbidding and rather scowling. The fea- 
tures instantly reminded us of the prints of him which we had seen. On 
the whole, his general look was more that ofan obese Spanish or Portuguese 
friar, than the hero of modern times. Buonaparte walked round the room 
with an attempt, as it seemed, at the old dignity, and addressed a few words 
to most of the officers. Colonel Nicol was first introduced by Sir George 
Bingham, he and Marshal Bertrand acting as interpreters. The following 
conversation then took place, which, as well as the whole proceedings on 


this memorable occasion, I copy from minutes noted down immediately after 
the interview. 
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Napoleon.—' Your Regiment has lately arrived from India; coming 
from that rich country you should wear gold, and not silver. How many 
years does it take to acclimatize a regiment of Europeans?” Colonel Nicol. 
‘* Two or three years. A few die the first year, more the second, but the 
mortality is much reduced during the third.”—‘ Did your officers save 
much money in India?” ‘‘No; the expense of living is too great.’’— 
‘** How many servants did you keep there?’ ‘I had at one time between 
thirty and forty—I think thirty-nine.”—‘“ Do you think a regiment is effi- 
cient after twenty years’ service in India?” ‘‘ Yes: it is fed by recruits from 
home.”’—‘“‘ What kind of troops are the Sepoys?” ‘‘ Those in the British 
service are excellent troops.”—‘‘ How many battalions of Sepoys, of equal 
strength, would you engage with the 66th?” ‘‘ Do you mean battalions 
with British officers or without them ?”—‘ Both the one and the other.” 
“ Sepoy regiments with British officers are good and steady soldiers. I 
should not like great disparity of force with them, though I might manage 
to defeat four or five battalions belonging to the Native Powers with the 66th, 
and I am pretty sure we could.”—‘“‘ Very good. You are a fine fellow. 
(Un brave homme.)” ‘How many officers have you in your mess?” Six- 
teen at Deadwood.”—‘“ You sit very late at the mess, I hear—often till 
midnight.” ‘‘O yes; when we have a few good fellows there, we some- 
times don’t stir till cock-crow.”—‘‘ But the officers get tipsy then, don’t 
they?” (then in English—* Drunk—drunk—eh?”) ‘O no, no, they 
don’t get drunk.”——* Your men, I perceive, walk about very much in the 
sun, and without their caps. That’s wrong.” ‘It is, and we do all we 
can to prevent it.”—‘‘ Have you not a Catholic officer in the regiment?” 
“Yes,” (with a nod at Lieutenant M‘Carthy, who stood nearly opposite, at 
the other side of the circle.) —‘‘ He has been to Rio Janeiro lately, I hear.” 
“Yes, and is just returned.”—‘“‘ He went there to get absolution for his 
peccadillos, I suppose?” (Repeated, ‘‘ Absolution, n’est ce pas?””) (An- 
swered by a laugh from Colonel Nicol, and a blush on the honest, and natu- 
rally rubicund, physiognomy of the officer in question.) Napoleon then 
turned to Lieutenant-Colonel Lascelles—‘* What countryman are you ?” 
“An Englishman.” ‘‘ From what part of England?” ‘ From Yorkshire.” 
—‘ Were you born in the city of York?” “No.” He then passed to the 
next senior officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Dodgin, C.B., who had several clasps 
and medals on his breast. He was, besides, a remarkably fine, military- 
looking man, much resembling the late Duke of York; and twice on one 
day, when walking with the Author in London, a gentleman saluted him by 
mistake for that prince. Napoleon looked at him with some complacency, 
and took hold with his fingers of the most glittering of the batch of distinc- 
tions, which happened to be the Vittoria medal; but as soon as he read 
that ‘‘ word of,fear,” he dropped it instantly, and rather abruptly. It was no 
mere fancy of mine, but a matter of plain fact, observed and spoken of at the 
time by us all, that his gesture was exactly that of a person letting fall 
something unexpectedly and disagreeably hot. He then addressed the Co- 
lonel ;—‘* You have decorations, I see, Where did you serve?” ‘In 
Egypt and the Peninsula.”—‘‘ Were you at Salamanca or Thoulouse ?” 
‘* No.”——“* Was your regiment at Talavera?” ‘‘ Yes.”—‘* Were you ever 
wounded ?” ‘* Yes—twice.”—‘‘ Was your name sent home as an officer 
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who had distinguished himself?” (Here Colonel Dodgin hesitated, when 
Captain Baird answered for him) ‘‘ Yes—three times.” Buonaparte next 
addressed Captain Baird :—‘ You are a Captain of Grenadiers!” ‘“ Yes.” 
—‘' How many years have you been in the service!’ ‘“ Nearly twenty.” 
—* And still only a Captain?” ‘‘ Even so.” Next Captain Jordan passed 
the ordeal. He was married to a handsome St. Helena lady, whom he had 
met in Bengal, whose father’s house was not more than a mile froni Long- 
wood. The following short dialogue passed :—‘ You are married ?” “Yes.” 
—‘ Your wife is pretty, I hear? How many children have you?” “Two.” 
Next was Captain Dunne :—‘ You have been in India?” ‘ Yes.”—“* How 
long have you served?” ‘Fourteen years.” Napoleon then glanced at the 
next officer, Captain E , aman of most uncouth and forbidding ex- 
terior and physiognomy; but not being pleased with his appearance, he 
passed him by, and proceeded to address Captain L’lstrange, a most worthy 
little fellow, but of very dark complexion :—‘‘ Have you served in India?” 
** Yes.””—‘* How long have you served?” ‘ Fourteen years—two in India.” 
(There seemed to be some mistake made here by the intrerpreters, in con- 
founding the entire services of this officer with the time passed in India.)— 
“* How is it your complexion is so dark? Were you sick in India?” “No.” 
—‘* Do you drink?” (and then translating the French—“ Drink? Drink ?) 
(Answered by a smile.) —‘* Which do you think the best town—Calcutta or 
James’s Town? (Repeated in English by the querist) ‘‘Veech do you tink 
de best town?” “Calcutta.” Next in the circle stood Captain Duncan :— 
‘* How long have fou served?” ‘* Upwards of twenty years.”—‘*You have 
been in India?” ‘* Yes.”—* Were you ever in action?” ‘“ Yes.”—*' And 
ever wounded?” ‘No.”—‘ Then you are a lucky fellow.” Buonaparte 
then addressed Mr. Heir, the Surgeon:—‘* You are the Surgeon of the 
Regiment?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Do you hold any other commission?” (This 
question was answered by Sir George Bingham) “ This gentleman is the 
Surgeon Major” (not unhappily, considering that my excellent amigo, Heir, 
was then, and I hope still is, about six feet and a half high;) and then 
there was some confusion, and the interpreters were a little at fault; con- 
founding Surgeon Major and Serjeant Major; Sir George not being perfect 
in French, and Marshal Bertrand very defective in his English. At length 
Napoleon said :—‘‘ Lord Wellington promoted several of his Surgeon Ma- 
jors, I have heard?” Sir George Bingham again remarked, “‘ Pardon, Sire 
but this Imperial recognition, which had never been sanctioned by the 
British Government, was evidently a lapsus of the moment), pardon, it was 
the Sergeant-Majors ; several of whom got commissions during the Peninsu- 
lar war.” To Mr. Heir :—“ You had a great many sickin India?” ‘ Yes, 
it is not a healthy climate.”—‘ Many liver complaints?” ‘ Yes.”—‘* Do 
you prescribe calomel largely?” ‘* Yes.” Next in order was Lieutenant 
Moffat :—‘‘ What countryman are you?” “An Irishman.”—‘ Are youa 
Catholic or a Protestant?’ (With marked and somewhat indignant empha- 
sis) ‘‘ A Protestant.” Buonaparte now moved somewhat quicker than before 
round the circle, passing by some of the officers without speaking to them, 
after individual introduction, and addressing merely a word, as to length of 
service, to one or two others. When he arrived at the point where I stood, 
Marshal Bertrand made me a bow of recognition ; on which the great man 
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stopped, and the Marshal formally introduced me as the English Physician 
who had recently attended his eldest son, Napoleon’s little namesake and 
favourite. He then looked at me with a slight expression of complacency, 
and said :—‘** You have served in India?” ‘* Yes.”—‘ You had much pro- 
fessional duty there?” ‘A good deal, certainly.”—‘* Were diseases of the 
liver very common in India?” ‘ Yes, they occur there more frequently 
than in colder climates.”— Your soldiers drink an enormous quantity of 
brandy in India?” ‘‘ They are much too fond of spirits; arrack is cheap 
there, and the climate makes them thirsty.”—‘“‘ Do you bleed and give large 
doses of calomel there, as the English doctors do here?” ‘I believe the 
practice is similar.” Are you, too, a devotee of the lancet? Ah, God 
defend me from it! (‘ Ah, Dieu m’en garde!”) ‘‘ In my opinion it is our 
most potent weapon.”—‘“ To kill or cure, eh M. le Docteur?” ‘“ It is our 
duty to cure.” Then Ensign Wardell :—‘“ You are a young man. How 
Jong have you served?” ‘* Seven years.”—‘* You entered the service very 
young, then!” ‘Yes, but I served in the Navy.”—‘‘ You were a midship- 
man?” ‘* Yes.” One or two more were asked one question as to length 
of service, and the round was completed. Napoleon then addressed Colonel 
Nieol a second time :—‘‘ So, the Sepoys are good troops?” ‘‘ Yes, they are 
excellent soldiers, respectful, sober, and obedient.”——“ But yet you would 
fight five or six of their battalions with your own regiment?” ‘* Not Sepoys 
with British officers. I should not like to engage two such battalions.” A 
few sentences were then exchanged between Buonaparte, Marshal Bertrand, 
and Sir George Bingham ; and we all bowed and retired.” 


There is one name which has been much in the mouths of those 
who have talked and written of Napoleon’s captivity, a greatly calum- 
niated name, according to our army-surgeon’s representations,—viz., 
. that of Sir Hudson Lowe. The vindication in the pages hefore us 
would seem to be the more deserving of notice, seeing that it comes 
not only from a frank and straight-forward speaker, but one who went 
to St. Helena prepossessed, as he tells us, against the Governor, and 
disposed to regard the unhappy prisoner as in the right. If we had 
room, or did the subject require renewed discussion, we might be 
tempted to let the Staff-Surgeon be heard anent Canadian politics and 
Canadian Governors. There are of course other grave topics in the 
volumes that might invite review. But our space is exhausted, and 
as already said, we have gleaned what we think will be the most ac- 
ceptable specimen. So, good bye to the army-surgeon, and success 
to his peaceful and healthful calling in the evening of his days. 





Art. XI.—The Hand-Book of Taste; or, How to Observe Works 
of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues. By Fasius 
Picror. Longman. 


A TITLE for a seasonable book; and the book, although not equal 
to the demands of the season, yet such as will be of service in di- 
recting the eye and the taste of the ordinary observer to points and 
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laws, soas to enable him to test with some degree of distinctness, as 
well as of satisfaction to himself, the merits of works of art. The 
book fails in that it does not breathe, and therefore will not create, 
for the inexperienced and uninformed, those high sympathies needful 
to a correct appreciation of the master-pieces in existence, and still 
less will it imbue the public mind so that a kindly soil shall be every- 
where spread for native genius to take root in it, and for watering 
with the incense of discriminating praise every effort which is made 
in the right direction, as well as every triumph of skill in the culti- 
vator. ‘I'he present is a critical moment in the history of British 
art, and ought to be seized not only by one capable of telling what 
has been done already in the most fertile domains, and of teaching the 
rules which have been observed by masters, but for stimulating to 
new efforts in the boundless field that now opens for enterprise in 
national historical painting, and in the highest walks of art. 

The Cartoon competition, and its results as viewed in Westminster 
Hall, abundantly attest that, as in Germany, it requireth but the call 


and the scope, in order to realize in England, that which the most 


sanguine contemplate with regard to the grand style in the realms of 
design. So satisfactory indeed has been the evidence of the ability 
of British artists, that the Royal Commission now invites them to 
send in specimens of their skill in fresco-painting, ‘‘for the purpose 
of assisting the Commissioners in the selection of persons to be em- 
ployed in the decoration of portions of the palace of Westminster,” — 
for such is the name by which the new Houses of Parliament are 
officially called. Frescoes of moderate dimensions can be conve- 
niently executed on portable frames composed of laths and other 
materials; and therefore facilities will be afforded for the tribunal of 
taste to pronounce judgment upon the specimens. Lach artist is 
allowed to offer three, the subject to be left to the choice of the com- 
petitors; but the figures, or portions of figures, in at least one of the 
three, must be the size of life. Again, “‘ Each specimen is required 
to be composed of not less than two applications of the superficial 
mortar, so as to exhibit the skill of the artist in joining the work of 
two or three days.” And again, “ Each specimen in fresco may be 
surrounded by a flat frame or border, adorned with painted arabesques, 
which may be executed either by the artist himself or under 
his direction, and either in fresco or any other method.” 

The Commissioners also invite artists to exhibit specimens of other 
méthods of executing paintings, ‘free from a shining surface,” and 
fit for the decoration of walls. Each exhibiter is at liberty to’send 
a cartoon also, as a proof of his ability in design and composition. 

The specimens to be sent in on the first week in June, 1844; and 
notice of intention to exhibit to be given on or before the 15th of 
March, 1844. 

We ought to mention that it is also intimated, that the claims of 
candidates for employment in oil-painting, and in other departments 
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of the art besides historical painting, will be duly considered ; so that 
landscape and portrait painters may look for an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing themselves. 

We notice these things and promises not merely to show that the 
cartoon competition is considered by judges to afford ample proof of 
the ability of British artists in the grand style, and to stimulate to 
other and still larger efforts, but to bear us out when declaring that 
the present is an era imperiously calling for a Hand-book of T'aste of 
the most searching yet plain, the most exalting yet sound, principles 
of criticism: so that the unskilled and the unlearned may readily be 
brought to understand and enjoy the essence of beauty and good as 
these are exhibited in works of design, when executed by the hands 
of accomplished and eager genius. 

The present, we repeat, is an era in the history of British art ; for 
it furnishes an opportunity not merely for the real trial of strength, 
far beyond what was contemplated in the case of the cartoon compe- 
tition, but most probably for determining what artists and what style 
of painting are to be employed. The reward of success, no doubt, 
will be commissions for executing paintings; and this alone will 
stimulate artists to an unwonted degree; for if the occasion be lost, 
another of like magnitude may never occur. But emulation and a 
due sense of the interests of art at stake, as well as of national honour, 
will bring out, we snould hope, all the strength of the Royal Aca- 
demy, together with the best of those promises which may abide in 
the young aspirant, and which may only require a stimulant and a 
fair field, in order that his genius may be fanned into flame. Much 
has been said concerning the persons that gained the premiums in the 
cartoon competition, and about how the prizes were obtained. But in 
the forthcoming contest, we may rest pretty well assured the highest 
talent and the greatest skill will be preferred; for, unlike some of 
the awards in the case of the cartoons already exhibited, any de- 
parture from a conscientious line of conduct on the part of the 
tribunal of taste, will entail deep and permanent disgrace. 

The study and practice of fresco painting,,we may be sure will be 
the branch for the greatest straining of nerve. But, to descend from 
this high arena, we may state that designers in other branches of de- 
corative art are invited to compete. Thus, Designs and Specimens 
of Ornamental Metal-work for Screens, Gates, Railings, &c., are 
mentioned. ‘The suitableness of such specimens to the style of the 
building will be an important standard for testing the merit of the 
specimens, Arabesque Paintings and Heraldic Decorations for the 
enrichment of panels, friezes, &c., are also required, and invitations 
to compete in this department are issued. Even designs of Orna- 
mental Pavements are not overlooked. 

The era of the Palace at Westmister, we may reasonably hope, is 
that when the standard of public taste will be raised, and when art 
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willassume in England an attitude never before realized in this coun- 
try,—nay, not perhaps to be kept in the shade by any continental 
school. ‘The fine arts constitute a sisterhood, just as the principles of 
taste are universal. Let us cherish the idea that the New Houses 
will be both the symbol and temple of reformation. . 

The “ Palace at Westminster” is already a massy pile, whose ex- 
terior offers to the eye great richness of architectural adornments, and 
specimensof beautiful execution. So far Mr. Barry is entitled to all the 
honour, and he will, of course, be the authority and artist throughout 
the whole of the internal as well as external construction of the edifice. 
What is more, he will necessarily have much control over the in- 
terior decorations and furniture, and in the selection of artists and 
designs wherever the embellishments are directly subordinate to ar- 
chitectural display. Here, however, as we have heard it elegantly 
stated, much difficulty will not occur; there being, for instance, in 
the heraldic blazonries, the wood-carvings, the stained glass, and the 
pavements, precedents which can easily be referred to by the com- 
petitors, who have only to give to their ideas an impress in accord- 
ance with the style of the period copied. But with the works of 
design there will be much greater difficulty, just as there is a far wider 
sphere for taste and skill to achieve triumphs. In the case of paint- 
ings and sculpture it is not enough to cover the walls with pictures, 
and to stick up rows of figures, as ina museum; for every such piece 
of superior art should seem essential to the place it fills, and insepa- 
rable from it,—a part and parcel of the great whole, and harmonizing 
with the general character of the building. Here then is scope for 
genius to work, and an opportunity for unlimited straining over which 
the architect cannot properly exercise control; and here we look for 
a new starting to our artists, and the day-spring of masterly achieve- 
ment. 

Before returning to the Hand-Book of Taste, from which we have 
rambled, we shall for a moment invite attention to certain sentiments 
which were uttered in the House of Commons, when in Committee 
of Supply, a few nights prior to our preparing the present paper. 
There is promise in the statement of Sir Robert Peel on this occa- 
sion, for the interests of the highest branch of art. 

On the vote of £1500 being proposed to defray the cost of monu- 
ments to the memory of the late Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Exmouth, 
and Admiral de Saumarez, Mr. Hawes expressed a hope that the 
Government would avail themselves of the Royal Commission of 
Fine Arts, for the purpose of ascertaining the best mode of erecting 
memorials to men distinguished in literature and science; at the 
same time stating that he did not see why the military and naval 
professions should engross all the national monuments. The Minister 
followed up the suggestion in some such terms as these :— 
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_ He thought it very desirable that in the case of very eminent scientific 
men public monuments should be erected to their memory. He saw no 
reason why the country should pay that tribute only to distinguished naval 
and military men; on the contrary, it would be a great incentive to exertion 
in science, if monuments were erected to the most eminent of her sons. He 
had given a good deal of consideration to this subject since it had been men- 
tioned last year by the hon. member for Lambeth. The first difficulty 
which struck him was as to the place where such monuments should be 
erected. There was very great objection to placing them in ecclesiastical 
edifices, for unless the public had free access to them, no great public object 
would be attained. If they did not erect them in any edifice—if they 
erected them out of doors, it was almost necessary that they should be 
of bronze; then the expense would be enormous. He always hoped that 
there might be some portion of that great building which was now being 
erected for the Houses of Parliament, that might be appropriated to the sta- 
tues of eminent men, not merely of men of political character, but of 
persons distinguished in literature and science; and if he were assured that 
there could be any part of that edifice so appropriated, he should not have 
the slightest difficulty in referring the matter to the Commission which had 
been alluded to, and which had discharged its duty with the greatest credit 
to itself. But it was a Commission appointed to consider the properest 
method of decorating the Houses of Parliament; and if its duties were ex- 
tended beyond the sphere assigned to it, the Commission might be made a 
general roving commission for the encouragement of the fine arts in this 
country. This was a matter requiring consideration, and he was not pre- 
pared at once to say that he was disposed to recommend that the Commission 
should undertake other duties than those which were originally contemplated 
for it. The site for the statues was the chief difficulty. 


But what more of the ‘* Hand-Book of Taste; or, How to Observe 
Works of Art, especially Cartoons, Pictures, and Statues,” as the 
laws and canons are set down by Fabius Pictor? It must be admitted 
that although the volume contains much trite and bald talk about 
taste and art, there are yet in it a considerable amount of sound 
thought, not always borrowed; and that wherever the unlearned and 
inexperienced may repair to look at pictures, &c., he will be bene- 
fitted by having beforehand made himself acquainted with such prin- 


ciples and maxims as those we now quote, ‘Thus, with regard to 
Art,— 


A painter who only knows how to colour, if he colours well, has made 
himself master of a difficult craft, and deserves such praise as you would 
bestow upon a good workman; but he is not an artist.—A painter who 
invents, composes, and colours subjects which are pretty and pleasing enough 
in themselves, but produce no effect upon the mind, nor any result beyond 
the visual gratification of the observer, merits undoubtedly the first rank 
amongst decorators: but he is not an artist.—But the painter who repre- 
sents ideas exalted, just, and noble, in such a manner as to transmit them 
from the canvas into the breasts of those who behold it, and to excite in 
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them the emotions, thoughts, affections, or antipathies with which he is 
himself inspired,—he is an artist, equal in all respects to the first of orators, 
poets, or historians. 


Taste :-— 


It is pretended that taste is innate, and not to be acquired. Never was 
there a greater error. ‘Taste is a standard formed by experience. Taste is 
knowledge. The organization which constitutes the disposition of an indi- 
vidual is, no doubt, a gift of nature; and that is bestowed in different de- 
grees upon different persons. There are some whose deficient organization 
renders them incapable of acquiring any sort of knowledge, and amongst 
others that knowledge which constitutes taste in art. But no man was ever 
born with an originality and maturity of judgment which would enable him 
to pronounce an accurate opinion upon the merits of any really great pro- 
duction of the pencil or chisel, without previous study. 


Imitation :— 


The artist who imitated Nature precisely as she is, would fail entirely in 
hisaim. A representation of what is constantly before our eyes is not worth 
so much trouble. A country lout, betraying in his attitude and counte- 
nance the very picture of rustic simplicity, while he scratches his head to 
stimulate it for an answer to the plainest question,—a servant girl down on 
her knees, with sleeves tucked up to the elbows, laboriously employed in 
scrubbing away at the floor of a room furnished with a couple of straw- 
bottomed chairs, a deal table of which the legs appear to have a dien on the 
wall, a bandbox of blue paper, and a bed covered with a patchwork quilt,— 
are, no doubt, quite natural. And when the artist has represented these 
objects so truly that you feel obliged to listen for the vacant reply,—that you 
seem to see the flush of perspiration on the housemaid’s face,—or fancy for 
the moment that the counterpane is really made of cotton print,—what have 
you gained? Would you wish to live in constant intercourse with just such 
companions at your hearth ?—to see the room you occupy bedecked with 
such materials ? Then why do you wish to have them on your walls? No; 
the real value of art does not consist in pourtraying Nature just as she is, 
but as she might be;—in depicting that which is not of common but un- 
common occurrence,—which, in short, is never seen at any one time, or 
united in one object. Hence those employed in reproducing images of mere 
nature are but copyists; and however much manual labour they may 


bestow upon these copies of theirs, they certainly do not merit any very 
great degree of praise. 


We must not dismiss our paper without recording the fact, that 
although the number of visitors to Westminster Hall to see the 
Cartoons has been roughly estimated at 18,000 a-day, all are orderly 
and attentive, just as are the vast multitudes who, from one end of 
the year to the other, repair to the British Museum, all being 
admitted without fee and entirely free. Sir Robert Peel has said in 
his place in the House of Commons, that damage is wantonly done 
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to collections, antiquities, and so forth, not ‘ by persons who are 
gratuitously admitted, but by persons who pay; and- that the people 
are the best police in such cases. There is yet hope im these facts, 
for the fine arts in Britain; and proof that a soil exists fit for the 
highest culture of taste, and the triumph of the good, the pure, and 
the beautiful, as these are idealized by art. 





Art. XII.—Shiloh’s Sceptre ; or the Signs of the Times, in connexion 
with the Pre-Millenial Reign of Christ. By the Rev. Tu. War- 
son, M.A. Nisbet. 


THE opinion of the Millenarii is very ancient, for it may be traced 
back almost as far as the time of the apostles. Nay, the hypothesis 
of the thousand years appears to have had its origin in Jewish tradi- 
tion; for, according to the Talmudical writers, the world would last 
seven thousand years, typified by the seven days of the week. God 
was to work out the redemption of mankind in six thousand years (a 
thousand fyears being with the Lord as one day), and the seventh 
would be a millenial sabbatism. But with regard to the belief it 
obtained in the Christian world, it had its origin from a passage in 
the Apocalypse, literally understood, in which mention is made of 
Christ’s reigning on earth a thousand years. ‘The notion was held 
for near three centuries before it was charged as erroneous. It was 
allowed of and followed under various interpretations by several of 
the greatest men among the primitive fathers; but did not obtain 
universal reception, as Gibbon, with a view of serving his own pur- 
pose, has represented. Indeed, it never seems to have been adopted 
by the whole church, nor to have been made an article of the estab- 
lished creed in any nation. fi 

About the middle of the fourth century, the Millenarians appear 
to have held the following tenets:—1. That the city of Jerusalem 
should be rebuilt, and that the land of Judea should be the habitation 
of those who were to reign on earth 1000 years. 2. That the first 
resurrection was not to be confined to the martyrs; but that after 
the fall of antichrist all the just were to rise, and all that were on 
earth were to continue for that space of time. 3. That Christ shall 
come down from heaven, and be seen on earth, and reign there with 
his servants. 4. That the saints, during this period, shall enjoy all 
the delights of a terrestrial paradise. A great majority of the 
moderns, on the other hand, are of opinion that the millenium is to 
be a glorious state of the Church, commencing after the fall of anti- 
christ, and the subsequent conversion of the Jews to the Christian 
faith, in which it shall flourish in peace and plenty, in righteousness 
and holiness, and in a pious offspring for a thousand years, under the 
undisturbed though not personal government of Christ over both 
Jews and Gentiles, who shall then be united into one church. 
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Having noticed generally the opinions, hypotheses, or notions 
which have prevailed in the Christian world with regard to the mil- 
lenial reign, we shall throw out one or two observations which may 
not be unworthy of attention, when reading any work which under- 
takes to interpret prophecy. ; , 

Prophecy is that department of sacred literature in which no 
incompetent attempt at interpretation can ever be excused. Some 
walks in divinity are open, are necessary, to all; and in large pas- 
tures, it has been well said, we expect to meet with the young, the 
lame, and the sick. But the fold of prophetic interpretation must 
be considered as amongst the most difficult, remote, and unessential 
points of access. ‘This is the province for leisure, for learning, and 
for that rarest of all possessions, a just consciousness of ability for 
the undertaking. 

There is to be looked for from him who professes to interpret the 
scriptural prophecies, the possession of the stores of biblical criticism, 
of moral disquisition, and of severely sustained intellectual labour. 
Strong invention with accurate discriminating powers are expected. 
A well-balanced mind, an unbiassed imagination, a capacity to seize 
the great because it is great, yet not to neglect the least—not mis- 
taking nearness for vastness,—are among the absolutely essential 
requisites. 

A grand error of the church in every age, when employed in the 
interpretation of prophecy, has been an excessive anxiety to find in 
passing events, explanations of what are deemed unfulfilled predic- 
tion. Mankind, it has justly been said, are always prone to attach 
an undue importance to their own times, and to transactions which 
pass within the range of their own narrow and shortcoming inspec- 
tion. Under the influence of this very natural exaggeration, students 
of prophecy are perpetually going before the purposes of Him whose 
ways are from everlasting. : 

It may be questioned, indeed, if it formed a part of the design for 
which prophecy was given, to enable men to unlock the secrets of 
the future, or even to determine the precise character of passing 
events. This at least is certain, that every such attempt seems to 
have failed hitherto, and for this reason among others, we imagine, 
that no historical events can be seen in their true bearing and relative 
importance, until they are past. We have had many blundering 
prggnostications ; multitudinous and most curious have been the 
instances of political astrology, purporting to have been founded on 
Divine prediction, and loud have been the ravings of oracular 
imagination. : 

But of the requisites for opening the seals: the interpreter must 
be a good man, by which we particularly intend—he must be per- 
fectly sincere and honest, cherishing the most entire belief in those 
words that shall be fulfilled in their season, but feeling the internal 
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value of that religion of which prophecy constitutes one of the main 
external evidences. His, too, must be ardent zeal, but denuded of 
vanity; love for his subject, without enthusiasm; sublimity of thought, 
without the bombast of emotion or expression. In short, he must 
seek in humility a ray of that Divine illumination which first gave 
birth to his subject, and should approach as nearly the moral and 
religious character of the prophet he attempts to illustrate, as man 
endowed with the ordinary gifts of the Spirit can hope to approxi- 
mate to the extraordinary. 

How far these et observations apply, or nearly they touch 
the doctrines held forth in Mr. Watson’s small volume, we do not 
venture to assert. One thing, however, concerning the work is cer- 
tain, the author is careful to eschew various extravagances of the 
race of Millenarians, such as the fixing of precise dates for the fulfil- 
ment of particular prophecy. We have also to remark, that what- 
ever may be thought of his interpretations, the great tendency of the 
entire work is to inculcate holiness and preparedness for the coming 
of the Lord; nothing being more sure than this, that the Last Day 
is close at hand to all of us, death being, in the case of each individual, 
the end of this world to him. 

The subjects of Mr. Watson’s few chapters are these: Messiah in 
his Person and Glory; Christendom in its Mercies and Judgments ; 
Antichrist in his Rise and Ruin; the Signs of the Last Times; the 
Rest that remaineth ; and the Final State of God’s People. 

Mr. Watson’s mode of interpretation however is loose and perilous, 
—such, as if followed out, might turn every portion of the evan- 
gelical writings into allegory. With regard to the opinjon expressed, 
that the final conflagration is to be considered allegorical, we may 
with equal consistency conclude the deluge itself to bea fable. It 
is impossible, we apprehend, to take the one event to be fact and the 
other to be figure.—The then world lay overflowed with water, 
perished; but the present heavens and the earth are by'the same 
word treasured up unto fire, reserved against the day of judgment. 

With regard to the glorious time which approaches, as contem- 
plated by Mr. Watson, we have this picture : 


The sajnts of the Most High shall then possess the kingdom ; the being 
of sin, now their torment, shall be done away ; instead of being sinful, they 
shall be during that time clothed with sinless and immortal bodies as well as 
souls; ‘‘ this mortal has put on immortality ;” actual transgresion also is un- 
known; there is not one sin that can be laid to their charge, Christ having 
already made an end of sin, and all its demands against them. Satan can- 
not hulr’ them, for the accuser of the brethren is cast out; death is no terror, 
it is changed into a covenant blessing; ‘‘ there will be no more death,” it is. 
swallowed up in victory ; and as for hell, it has lost. all its power. 
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But what shall we say of the abundance of blessings, which have never 
yet been possessed? Time would fail to name them. | There will then not ° 
only be Moses, and Elias talking with Jesus, but all that have slept in Jesus, 
will the Lord bring with Him ; their spirits already glorified will then tenant 
again, in indissoluble union, their now ransomed and redeemed and glorified 
bodies. And is not this redemption of the body the unspeakable blessing, 
for which all the spirits of just men made perfect in heaven, and the whole 
body of the faithful now on earth, are now waiting and praying? Then will 
there be mutual recognition ; and is there a hope more exhilarating or eleva- 
ting, than the mutual society of the living saints changed, and the dead 
raised in glory? Ye who have wept over the grave of dear departed souls. 
in the Lord—ye who have borne the separation with meek resignation, and 
yet in bitterness of spirit—ought ye not to hail with delight the dawn of that 
millenial day, which is to re-unite you to those whom you love, and to bind 
them to you by the ties of a heavenly intercourse, never again to be broken, 
and never more to be disturbed. And is it nothing to you to behold with 
your eyes the great Emmanuel—to see Him face to face—and the new hea- 
vens, and to plant your foot on the renewed earth, overspread with the reign 
of righteousness and of glory as the waters cover the seas? and is it 
nothing to realize the idea of the church triumphant united to the church 
militant, in the open revelation of Jesus Christ, and the visible manifestation 
of all the countless multitudes of the sons of God ? 


It will be seen that our author interprets passages which have gen- 
erally been considered as relating to a future state, as being descrip- 
tive of Millenial experience. But we put it to the ordinary reader, 
if such be the interpretation which he himself would naturally fall 
mto, if left to construe Scripture according to its most obvious and 
literal signification ? 


In the section on the Rise and Ruin of Antichrist we have this 
paragraph : 


But who this individual antichrist may be, events, in the course of time, 
can alone discover; indeed, many of the opinions, which have already been 
expressed on the subject, are to be regarded in no other light, than as mere 
conjectures, some of them being the pure creations of fancy, others, emi- 
nently speculative or theoretical, which. have long ago yielded to others, as 
groundless as themselves, and while a few have been founded on Scripture, 
it has been on Scripture perverted,—turned aside from its legitimate bearing 
and made to speak a language which was never intended. The popish view 
of the. man of sin is,of this sort; they consider him to be a person, and the 
professed adversary of Christ, but to rid themselves of the charge broughtagainst 
them, they believe that the seat of his empire will be at Jerusalem, in the 
latter days, and that he will become the seducer of the Jews, but not of the 
Christians: A good deal of stress has been laid on the nation, that anti- 
christ will. be.a Jew by birth, and issue from the tribe of Dan, the opinion 
being founded on the forty-ninth of Genesis and the seventeenth verse, 
where we read that “ Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder in the 
path,” &c. ; and the fact, that the name of this tribe is omitted, in the num- 
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ber of the sealed, in the seventh chapter of the book of Revelation, has 
given additional colouring to the supposition; but in the first reference, 
there is a manifest allusion to the general character of the tribe, and the 


latter, were this the proper time and place,admits of a full and satisfactory 
explanation. : 


The passages cited will convince our readers that Mr. Watson 
treats of mysterious themes, and that he speculates venturously. 
The work however is calculated to awaken solemn: sentiments and 
to leave deep impressions of a truly religious nature; so that whether 
an entire coincidence takes place in opinion with what our author: 
advances, there is no doubt that his great concern is the good of souls 
and the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 





Art. XIII.—Australia and the East. By Joun Hoop, of Stone- 
ridge, Berwickshire... Murray. — 


Mr. Hoon’s book on Australia and the East consists of ‘a Journal 
Narrative of a Voyage to New South Wales, in an Emigrant Ship; 
with a Residence of some months in Sydney and the Bush, and the 
Route Home by way of India and Egypt; in the years 1841 and 
1842.” ' It is a work of first-rate excellence,—informing and attrac- 
tive at the same time,—full of facts and spirit,—abounding with 
observation and reflection,—and altogether-just such a volume as was 
needed, at least relative to New South Wales, whether regard be had 
to the actual condition of the colony or the remedies required for an 
adequate development of its resources and the practicalsprosperity of 
the settlers. The most remarkable and rare features of the volume, 
are, we think, the vividness with which the author conveys his own 
uncopied impressions, these impressions being lively to sensitiveness, 
and the strong common sense, highly improved by experience and 
well-directed thought, that crams every’ passage. One cannot but 
discover everywhere in the book proofs of one of the best constructed 
and most properly furnished Scotch minds, that we have ever had the 
good fortune to view through such a medium. Indeed, it would seem 
that whatever this Northern Squire might talk about, and whatever 
might be the words he uttered, there would be worth and solidity in 
all he said ;: one ground for this assurance being, that we cannot con- 
ceive of such a man expressing himself about anything upon which 
he is not well informed, or giving other than a most faithful represen- 
tation of what: he has witnessed and felt. _ 

_ Mr. Hood was not a random, hardly a willing traveller, having an 
important object in contemplation, but yet not-of such a contracted 
nature as to prevent him from scanning life and things widely and 
thoroughly. Parental duty dictated his extensive journey; for he 


hot only had a son in the East India Company’s Service, and another 
° 12 
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in New South Wales, who has settled there as an extensive sheep- 
farmer, but a third who appears to have,set his mind upon the same 
colonial sphere of life, father and son starting together. Having 
arrived at Sydney, our author remained for several months in the 
country, viewing it and the state of society as it there exists, in its 
various forms, with characteristic closeness and an enlarged sweep, 
His sojourn in India was but brief; nor does his voyage homeward 
call for remark further than to say, that whether upon land or sea, 
our traveller cannot fail to interest you both by his substantial matter 
and forcible manner. ; 

It is as we find him upon New South Wales, that we wish par- 
ticularly to recommend the work; for in reference to this field the 
book is, we think, the most pertinent, suggestive, and satisfactory, 
that has yet been written. For be it observed, independently of the 
native strength and shrewdness of the traveller’s mind, and the direc- 
tion of his habits, he enjoyed unusual opportunities for arriving at an 
accurate knowledge of that which he wrote about, at the same time 
having no motive, no inducement, to utter an opinion or to qualify a 
fact to serve a selfish purpose. It was neither as an adventurer nor 
a speculator that he started ; and while in Australia, whether in the 
bush, visiting settler after settler in different districts of the country, or 
travelling extensively and variously as kg did, he not only had his eye 
continually turned to the most significant tokens, well knowing how 
and what to observe, but had access to the very best unhesitating sources 
of information ; all which, as already intimated, is delivered with un- 
common distinctness and force, leaving a complete and speaking pic- 
ture. 

It is impossible to entertain any doubts with regard to the accu- 
racy of the facts spoken to, or the fidelity of the representations and 
the good faith of the impressions. Of course, different conclusions 
may be drawn from these premises; for different theories are held 
with respect to Colonial policy. Emigration, labour, the sale of land, 
and a number of matters of vital importance in the government and 
practical working of our modern Colonial system, admit of discussion, 
and guide different individuals to different doctrinal results. But for 
our part, we have such reliance upon Mr. Hood’s competency to form 
and pronounce judgment relative to the weightier matters of his sub- 
ject, that we should be distrustful of any of our foregone conclusions 
should it happen that they were in conflict with those at which he has 
arrived. He necessarily has his own estimate of the evils which afflict 
New South Wales, and is prepared to suggest remedies. He com- 
plains, for example, of the high upset price of land, and for this 
among other reasons,—that it prevents a class of capitalists from 
making investments, which would so replenish the Colonial Exche- 
quer as to enable it to pay for the most profitable of labourers, and 
tend to the rapid increase of a desirable resident population—thus 
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banishing much that is a drawback to the prosperity of the Colony,and 
securing the best possible order of purchasers and consumers of the 
country’s produce. According to his view, therefore, the connexion 
between the price of land and the stock of labourers is intimate; so 
that the modifications that affect the one cannot fail to influence the 
other, and consequently the moral as well as physical condition of the 
settlement. 

Mr. Hood’s pages present some striking facts, illustrative of the 
respective national characters, as well as numbers of the emigrants 
who direct their steps to New South Wales. Among these, the [rish 
do not appear to advantage when viewed as labourers. We learn that 
barracks are provided as a place of refuge and support for unengaged 
hands; and there the natives of the Green Isle appear to form by far 
the most numerous section, and particularly when contrasted with 
the canny Scotch. Paddy has for the most part a numerous family, 
and this is a drawback to his acceptableness in the bush. We copy 
out an account of the state of the Sydney barracks for emigrants, 
when Mr. Hood was on his travels. 


The present state of the barracks for immigrants in Sydney is, in some 
degree, a commentary on the system of immigration pursued of late: there 
are 516 Irish, 164 English, and 35 Scotch immigrants, living unengaged at 
this moment in tents at this place of refuge. Ireland, from the poverty of 
its lower classes, readily suggested itself to the wholesale agents for the ex- 
portation of human beings as the most promising field from which to obtain 
lading for their ships and bounty for their pockets. Ambulatory decoy-ducks 
were employed to traverse its Southern (the Roman Catholic) counties, and 
speechify the unfortunate and discontented into delusive hopes of a better 
world at the Antipodes. 

The Irish are hard-working men at any fixed and certain labour: they 
can live at home on simple and scanty fare; but on reaching the shores of 
this country their character changes ; they are found to be indolent at their 
tasks, and troublesome and discontented as to their food. Their families are 
generally numerous; and the result is, that they find, when too late, that 


. their labour is not in demand. From what I learnt from several families in 


these tents, it is evident that the Irish are neither liked in the bush nor in- 


_ clined to make themselves of value ; and it is a fact that there are many now 


there that have been five months on the Government allowance of beef and 
flour, and prefer living in idleness on that, to taking such wages as. were of- 
fered to them. One would have expected a different state of things, and 
that they would be thankful to get a home and employment. Some arrange- 
ment is evidently required to combat this injurious sloth: instead of the 
charity being extended for such a lengthened period, they ought, after mode- 
rate wages have been refused by them, to receive that support no longer. 

In many respects the Irish are unsuited to a pastoral life: they do not in 
general make good shepherds; their wives are seldom contented with the 


bush life; and the expense of removing their families is a great objection to 
their being employed there. 
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According to ‘this representation’ there may be a considerable 
amount of unemployed labourers, and yet q complaint exist that 
hands cannot be obtained, seeing that the Colonists may find it im- 
possible to pay the expenses which the idle hands, if hired, would im- 

ose. 7 

; But we are forestalling, in order in the most summary manner to dis- 
miss Mr. Hood’s views of mooted points and questioned doctrines. At 
any rate, whatever may be the merits of his conclusions, of his admea- 
surement of colonial maladies, or of his cure for their sure extermi- 
nation, nothing can be better than his narrative, his pictures of 
what he observed, and the spirit of his deductions,—these being 
fraught with originality and a thorough independence of mind. 

There was novelty in almost everything which met our Squire’s 
eye from the moment he stepped on board the emigrant ship; and 
capital is the record of his impressions of the sights and scenes which 
the boundless and tumbling deep presented. Never have we read 
anything more striking than passages of the voyage; nothing fresher, 
at times nothing more startling. But these sketches we must pass 
over, that we may fall in with Mr. Hood, when he treats directly of 
men and society, modes of life, and aspects of things as he found 
them after landing at Sydney. This is his sketch of his first impres- 
sions, and of what struck him as peculiar on his arrival at the capital 


of New South Wales: 


When I landed first on the beach, I was naturally desirous. of 
being relieved of. my baggage. Small as it was in bulk, I should have in 
vain waited for anything of the nature of a porter, or cab, or coach. There 
are no such conveniences in Sydney,—a very extraordinary deficiency in a 
place of its size. A dray may be had to transport heavy goods landed at 
this place, if you walk a quarter ofa mile into the town: but the lesser con- 
veniences are not to be found. 

Evidences of civilization, however, and proofs of one’s being in a land of 
money and of classes, are seen on every hand. They have their theatres, 
amateur theatricals, promenades, balls, concerts, reviews, bands, and other 
amusements. The Theatre Royal is a very neat house, and is tastefully orna- 
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mented ; and the knights and ladies of the sock and buskin are: most respect- 


able in character and talent. The exterior of this theatre is extremely good, 
but the shops beneath take away greatly from its appearance. Signor Dalle 
Casse has a very unique but neat theatre, next door to my friend Lewis de 
Bernstinghe’s new and handsome shop: his entertainments consist in minor 
pieces, horsemanship, tomfoolery, and the like. These are among the chief 
places of public resort in Sydney ; but I should not say, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, that they are much patronized by the soi-disant upper classes. 

In Sydney one naturally looks for the badge of the country—convicts and 
shackles. In the morning, forenoon, and evening, large bands of these un- 
fortunate persons are to be seen marching, two, and sometimes three or four 
abreast, to and from their respective places of labour. They are nearly all 
dressed alike, in a garb of hodden grey, or duck, and are branded with the 
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initials of the place of their continement—as P. B., signifying Paramatta Bar- 
racks, &c. Some of the greater delinquents are also to be seen in bands, 
chained by the ankle, and sometimes to each other, when marching from one 
place of imprisonment to‘another. Some few are dressed in piebald brown 
and yellow cloth; so that should they attempt an escape they may be in- 
stantly known. - 

The squaler carceris is generally written in the sunken cheeks and unhealthy 
countenances of these wretched men. Many have a stupid heavy expression ; 
others have cunning printed most manifestly on their faces; and some have 
the villain written in every feature. I dare say I may be in error in my ob- 
servation, that the general colour of eye of these criminals was black ; but 
certainly the eye of the greater part of the offspring of the earliest conyicts, 
the generation now peopling Sydney, is of that hue. 


Life on the outskirts of civilization, in the bush, and where the 
white people most thinly sprinkle the country, has its picturesque 
attractions in the pages of our author. Peculiarities attach to the 
most ordinary routine of life, even to the qualities and circumstances 
of meals. 


I had heard so much of the fare of the bush, that the very word ‘‘ damper ”’ 
was associated in my mind with something like the black bread of Russia, or 
the pine bread of Sweden. I am glad to say, however, that it is the very 
best bread I ever ate. The merino mutton is very excellent, though not 
equal, in my opinion, to our blackfaced wether; and, what with the hundred 
shapes which flour assumes in this country, and otheraids, living in the woods 
is as good as any one need desire, albeit the service is not of plate, nor the 
variety of viands very great. At one house at which I have been, although 
it was that of an extensive stockholder, and one which might be called a 
superior establishment in these parts, the remnant of a broken tumbler did 
service as a mustard-pot, a silver salt-celler was the point of attack for every 
— black bottles passed for decanters, and one tumbler did the duty of 

ve, *% 

In many houses tea forms a part of every meal; from the bullock-driver 
and his mate, to the possessor of one hundred thousand merinoes, all drink 
green tea. If you go into a cottage, at any hour, the first thing you are 
offered is a quart pot of tea, with brown Mauritius or Java sugar, and damper. 
I myst add, that in the bush there is a welcome and a simple hospitality not 
to be met in Sydney. yaa 


‘Mr. Hood gives a brief but a very complete account of the climate 
of New South Wales, in a single paragraph. He says,— 3 


For my own part, I conceive that the changes of climate here are fully as 
great as at home, and more instantaneous ; and that the deluges of rain that 
do occasionally fall, the dust that almost constantly fills the air and penetrates 
everywhere, the heat by day and the cold by night, require as perfect dwel- 
lings both for man and beast as in other lands. It is true that the thermo- 
meter seldom or never stands at Sydney in winter (May, June, and July,) 
below 40 degree, and that the average is about 53 degrees: that the aver- 
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age temperature of summer, (November, December, and January, ) is some« 
where about 74 degrees in the shade ; and that there is a dryness in the air 
that is singularly salubrious. It is certain also that we have not the extreme 
of heat known in India, nor the cold of Northern latitudes; but still we 
have occasional days of overwhelming heat, when the mercury will rise in 
the shade to 85 degrees, and fall in the night to 53 degrees; and not to 
mention our minuter foes, the insects, we have hurricane winds, that might 
be excluded by more substantial and closer workmanship. 


The natural features of the country are distinctly sketched in the 
following passages :— 


This want of country is one of the most serious bars, as it appears to me, 
in the way of the future advancement ofthe colony. The idea of the settler 
not finding ample room in so immense a country as Australia may at first 
seem absurd ; but many things are required to form what is called “ a desir- 
able run.” The feed must be good; the water must be in sufficient quantity 
not to fail in dry seasons; there must be a passable country betwixt it and 
Sydney; the land-carriage must not exceed three hundred miles at the 
utmost, or there must be good water-communication with the metropolis. 
Now, a very considerable part of the known country where these requisites 
are combined is already occupied; and without these no station is worth 
having. * * * * # * + * 

To give anything like a correct description of the appearance of this coun- 
try is very difficult. It is totally unlike any I have seen: it is a succession 
of mountainous ridges and ranges, with vallies between. The-sea during a 
storm is the nearest-resemblance to it I can draw: every mountain and vale 
ley is covered with wood, and the roads leading over the summits of these 
ranges afford a constant repetition of just the same never-ending forest. In 
one of our rides over the runs, we had from the top of one of the ranges a 
bird’s-eye view of the country about and beyond Boree. It was a succession 
of ridges of forest, with the fertile district and vale of Boree lying burnt up in 
the hollow below. The whole landscape had, as at Rottens Inn, a brown, 
withered appearance, painful to look at. e ° 7 

The most striking feature of this country is the universal extent of forest ; 
and there are some circumstances connected with it that may not be gene- 
rally known. Among the many peculiarities of the Australian forest is the 
brittleness of some of its timber. Before rain, trees frequently fall, without 
any warning; and in the slightest wind, gum-trees of the largest dimensions 
are levelled to the ground in every direction. No one builds a cottage with- 
out clearing away all the large trees near the spot, lest they should crush it 
in their fall. Throughout the unbounded forests of Australia, one sees living 
and dead trees mingled together, and often as many prostrate as erect. * 

I do not suppose that in England the whole of Australia is considered to 
be one endless forest, with here and there an occasional plain; but that is 
much nearer the truth than would be imagined. It was long before I could 
realize the idea, that in looking through the glades of the woods, I saw the 
pastures of the Merinos, and cattle-herds of the stockholders. But so it is ; 
and one great pleasure in traversing them, is to come unexpectedly upon 
from five hundred to a thovsand sheep, and some hundreds of cattle, in 
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charge of their solitary shepherd, and roaming at will unrestrained by fenc® 
or hedge. The principal plains are Liverpool, Melville, Beardy, and Darling, 
in the North; Emu, King’s, and Bathurst, in the West; and Manero, 
Goulburn, Yass and others, in the South. Some of them are very fertile, 
and of large extent ; but all are not cleared of timber ; and with reference to 
the extent of the country, they are as nothing; and do not interfere with 
the truth of the observation that New Holland is one immense forest. 


Travelling, and even life in New South Wales are not entirely ex- 
empt from danger, supposing you be found in the remoter and less 
populous districts. But these perils are so comparatively rare, that 
the people in the bush do not appear to regard them as: any import- 
ant hindrance to speculation or practical efforts. Still, the peculiar 
character of the colony has led to some customs that curiously af- 
fect the circulating medium of the country. 


The habits of the colony have introduced a custom in Australia, connected 
with the circulating medium, which is singularly significant of the state of 
society. Bills of exchange, as is well known, were invented by the Jews, in 
consequence of the extortion they were subjected to throughout the world. 
The same propensity to get possession of the property of others is prevalent 
in New South Wales, and has forced upon the inhabitants the necessity of 
substituting for money a species of bill, which is an order upon an agent or 
banker in Sydney, or in other towns, for the sum required, however small ; 
nobody, therefore, carries money with him. These orders circulate as bank- 
notes do at home, and very frequently do not not reach the person upon 
whom they are drawn for many months, and, from loss or other causes, 
sometimes not at all. This is, in every way, an advantageous arrangement 
for the settler in the country, and the only safe one. In settling my bill to- 
day, I received in payment of the balance a 3s. order of my son’s, given to 
some one several months before. 


We may, in closing our paper, safely affirm that there isnot a page 
in Mr. Hood’s octavo that does not supply pictures, facts, and remarks 
as striking and as valuable as any that we have copied; and we think 
higher recommendation cannot be desired or given. 


ss 
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Art. XIV.—lLives of the Queens of England. By Acnes STRIcKLAND. 
Vol. VI. 


Tuts volume contains a portion of the life and reign of Elizabeth, some 
twenty years still remaining to be told. It would not be easy to complete 
the history of this mighty sovereign in one volume, especially where so 
much industry and gossip distinguish the memoir. Miss Strickland has put 
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forth her greatest strength in order to come up to the character of the res 
nowned queen ; striving to unravel her character with impartiality, and. by 
the aid of every passage in her history, public and private, that can be ascer- 
tained, or that seems to afford grounds for a satisfactory interpretation. But 
it is difficult to read Elizabeth’s principles and conduct, presenting as these 
do not merely so many inconsistencies at every period of her career, but such 
violent-contradictions, if her youth and old age be compared together. In 
regard to matrimony, for example, what strange proceedings! Few women 
could boast of so many wooers, and yet shunned them all, one after another. 

Seventeen make up the list of her professed lovers. Thomas Seymour, the 
Lord Admiral, appears to have been the first in point of date. The biogra- 
pher thinks that Elizabeth’s attachment to him continued to a late period of 
her life. Her last matrimonial speculation was with the Duke of Alengon, the 
heir presumptive of France, she being close upon her fiftieth year, and he only 
half of her age. She appears to have been far from indifferent even to him, 
We extract the account of the curious wooing, and its not less diverting 
termination : 


“The Duke of Alencgon, who was an accomplished wooer, crossed the seas 
to plead his cause to his own lady-love. He arrived in November, 1582. 
Elizabeth gave him not only an honourable, but a most loving reception, 
and, for a time, appeared to abandon herself to the intoxication of an ardent 
passion. She declared, ‘‘ that he was the most constant and deserving. of 
all her lovers,” and even made political engagements with him without con- 
sulting her ministers. On the anniversary of her coronation, which was, 
as usual, celebrated with great pomp, slie, in the presence of the foreign 
ambassadors and her whole court, placed a ring on his finger, which was re- 
garded by all present, as a pledge of. her intention to become his wife; and 
from that time the prince was looked upon as her betrothed husband. Her 
conduct, at this time, was either that of the most enamoured of women, or 
the most unblushing of coquettes. Her gift of the ring was duly reported 
by the Dutch and French envoys ; bonfires and salvos of artillery, manifested 
the satisfaction of these countries at the prospect of so glorious an 
alliance. 

‘“‘Her own people took the matter differently. Leicester, Hatton, and 
Walsingham, were determined to prevent the marriage, and laid their plans 
accordingly. They were among the commissioners whom the queen had 
commanded to prepare the articles, and also a paper, prescribing. the- rite, 
for the celebration of the nuptials. This paper was actually drawn up and 
subscribed, but the same evening, as soon as she returned to her chamber, 
all her ladies, who had received their lessons from the anti-matrimonial cabal, 
got up a concert of weeping and wailing ; they surrounded their royal mis- 
tress, and throwing themselves at her feet, implored her to pause ere she 
took so fatal a step. as contracting marriage, at her time of life, with a 
youthful husband, by whom she would, probably, be despised and forsaken. 
They represented all her sister had suffered from her joyless union with 
Philip of Spain, and entreated her not to share her power and glory with a 
foreign spouse, or to sully her fair fame as a Protestant queen, by vowing 
obedience to a Catholic husband.” Elizabeth passed the night without sleep. 


¥n the morning she sent for the duke. He found her pale and in tears. 
. 
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‘“‘¢ Two more nights such as the last,’ she told him, ‘ would. bring’ her to the 
grave.’ She described the conflict between love and duty, in which it had 
passed by her, and told him, ‘ that although her affection for him was un+ 
diminished, she had, after an agonizing struggle, determined to sacrifice her 
own happiness to the welfare of her people.’ Anjou would have remon- 
strated, but Hatton, who was present, acted as spokesman for the agitated 
queen, and, with statesmanlike coldness, stated the objection to the marriage, 
in terms which proved that they were regarded by the council as insuperable. 

‘The duke retired, in great disorder, to his own apartment, and, plucking 
the ring from his finger, flung it passionately on the ground, exclaiming, at 
the same time, ‘ that the women of England were as changeable and capri- 
cious as their own climate, or the waves that encircled their island. 

‘‘He then demanded leave to depart, but Elizabeth implored him to remain, 
for ‘ that it was her intention tomary him at a more auspicious moment, 
but, at present, she was compelled to do violence to her own feelings.’ . The 
credulous prince believed, and tarried three months, waiting the auspicious 
moment, which was destined never to arirve. Elizabeth, meantime, lavished 
the most flattering attentions upon him, and, like Calypso, omitted no de- 
vice that was likely to retain this ill-favoured Telemachus spell-bound in her 
enchanted castle. She danced frequently, and had many tragedies and 
comedies acted, with masks, and all sorts of entertainments for his delight. 
On the new year’s day he tilted before her, at a tournament given in honour 
of his visit. He had chosen the following verse for his device: — 


‘ Serviet eternum, dulcis torquet Eliza.’ 


‘* The moment the course was over the Queen hastened to him, and ifwe 
may believe the report of the Duke de Nevers, who was present in the 
royal lover’s suite, she saluted him repeatedly, and perceiving that he was 
fatigued, took him by the hand and Jed him to his own chamber that he 
might repose himself. The next morning she paid him a visit before he 
rose. Many reports, even more derogatory to the dignity and delicacy. of 
the Queen, were in circulation, but these, we trust, were the profane inven- 
tions of her foes, since they are chiefly founded on the malign gossip of the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, or the persons who forged the coarse letter pre- 
tended to have been written by Mary, Queen of Scots, to Queen Elizabeth. 
But to return to facts. The states of Belgium grew impatient of the pro- 
tracted absence of their sovereign, and demanded his return. 

“The Prince was weary of the absurd thraldom in which he was held, and 
finding it impossible to bring his wary inamorata to the desired point, de- 
termined to be kept no longer as the puppet of her wayward will. He 
announced to her the day of his departure—she remonstrated ; he explained 
the necessity of his return to his new subjects. She called them ‘ villains,’ 
and would only consent to his departure on condition of his promising to 
return in a month, and insisted, in spite of his avowed reluctance, on ac- 
companying him part of his journey to the coast. He certainly had no wish 
for this tender attention, and did all he could to dissuade her Majesty from 
leaving London, telling her ‘that the journey would be painful to her, and, 
that as the weather was fair and wind favourable, he was loth to lose the 
opportunity of performing his voyage with all speed.’ Elizabeth was, 
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however, resolute, and on the first of February she and all her court, accom- 
panied the Prince on his journey as far as Rochester, where they passed the 
night. 

‘The next day her Majesty showed him her mighty ships of war lying at 
Chatham, and after they had been on board several of them, the Prince and 
all the great lords of France who were in attendance, expressed their admi- 
ration of all they saw, and declared ‘ that it was not without good reason 
that the Queen of England was reported to be Ladye of the Seas.’ 

** The Queen told the Prince that ‘all these ships and their furniture were 


‘ready to do him service when it was requisite,’ for which he most humbly 


thanked her Majesty, and after a great discharge of the ordnance, they re~ 
turned again to Rochester. The third day they went to Sittingbourne, where, 
dining in company, the Queen was served, after the English manner, by tne 
greatest ladies of her court, and the monsieur (as he is styled by our 
authority) after the French fashion by the gentlemen of his train, which 
ladies and gentlemen—a pleasant party, no doubt—dined afterwards to- 
gether. Anjou’s impatience to be gone exceeded the bounds of civility. 
His highness besought her Majesty again to go no further, declaring unto 
her ‘that the fair weather passed away.’ But, notwithstanding his en- 
treaties, the Queen went on still to Canterbury. There, after the Queen 


had feasted the French nobles, she parted from the Prince mournfully, and 
in tears.” 





Art. XV.—Scriptural Communion with God ; or, the Holy Bible, arranged 


in Historical and Chronological order. By the Rev.G. Townsenp, M.A. 
Part I. 


Tus is the Bible with Commentary, Notes, &c., arranged according toa 
new plan, into sections, Mr. Townsend’s avowed object being ‘“‘ to assist 
fathers, mothers, and heads of families, in their holy labour of preparing the 
children, the youth, and the servants committed to their charge, for their 
places in the Church on earth, and the Church in Heaven, by uniting Scrip- 
tural knowledge with spiritual prayer.” Mr. T. is of the mind that the usual 
mode followed by commentators, of amalgamating into one mass of notes 
the various remarks, historical, critical, explanatory, and devotional, as they 
occur to the mind of the writer ; or the confining the attention to one kind 
of notes only, is not the best that might be adopted. His plan is to separate 
the Devotional, Historical, and Critical portions. Having made the arrange- 
ment of the Scriptures in chronological and historical order the basis of the 
commentary, he proceeds to divide them into sections throughout. Each 
consists of five parts :—1. A title, informing the reader of the general con- 
tents of the section ; 2. An introduction, which comprises the historical] and 
expository matter given in the chief commentaries; 3. The portion of Scrip- 
ture selected for the section; 4. A prayer, founded upon the introduction 
and the selected portion, embodying the devotional reflections of the reader ; 
and 5. Notes, original and critical, for the benefit of the student and inquirer. 

It strikes us that the arrangement of the Bible in historical and chrono- 
logical order, is an excellent feature in this new edition ; for in this manner 
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the books, chapters, psalms, prophecies, &c., may be read as one connected 
whole. ‘True, doubts will sometimes occur, relative to the exact order of 
sequences. In this first part, for example, Job with his trials, is placed before 
the call of Abraham, for which indeed there are strong reasons. But whe- 
ther precisely right or not, a sufficient accuracy may be observed throughout 
the canon of Scripture for all practical, and even for critical purposes. 

The labours of Mr. Townsend in this new commentary exhibit various 
reading, extensive learning, great industry, and above alla spirit of devout 
earnestness which we have never felt to be excelled. His words and thoughts 
are fraught with unction. Brevity, pertinency, and closeness mark what- 
ever he compiles, or may utter from the fountain of his own knowledge and 
sentiments. , 

In looking out for a short specimen of his matter, we have not found any 
thing that can better indicate his preparedness for the task he has imposed 
upon himself, nor perhaps of his plain and sensible style, than the followin 
passage from the Dedication to Fathers, Mothers, and Heads of Families. 
He is speaking of the multitude of commentators, annotators, and expositors 
of Scripture, and says,— 


“The mass of illustration which has been accumulated since the closing of 
the canon of Scripture by the Ante-Nicene and early Post-Nicene fathers— 
by the authors of the middle ages, such as Anselm, Bernard, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and others,—by the writers of all communions at the period of the Re- 
formation, —from that time down to the time of the writers commonly known 
as the Critici Sacri,—by the numerous authors referred to by Pfeiffer,—and 
by the commentators of our own age, has been so great that no individual 
industry, even in the longest life, could master it. 4s the profound learning 
of one age, however, may be said to be the alphabet of another, so it has been 
in theology. The substance of the learned dissertations, discussions, and intru- 
sions which have been submitted in former ages to the world, have become 
for the most part melted down, as it ‘were, into the common stock of the com- 
mentaries which are now familiar to the general reader. The result of the 
five great sources of scriptural interpretation, namely, the Jewish Targums, 
the Septuagist, the Vulgate, the concurrent testimony of Fathers, and the la- 
bours of the chief theologians at and since the Reformation—whether they 
be Reformers, Puritans, or mere modern divines,—may be said to be the 
rendering, in the more well-known commentaries, the most learned discus- 
sions, and the most profound criticisms, familiar to the common reader. 
Nearly one hundred authors and nineteen councils, for instance, are referred 
to by Aquinas. The same number are quoted by the Critici Sacri. Poole, 
in his Synopsis, refers to an hundred more. One hundred and sixty Church 
of England divines are cited by Mant and D‘Oyly; and one hundred more, 
with the substance of the labours of Henry, Scott, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, are referred to by the compilers of the smaller commentary. The 
mass of illustration which has thus been gradually collected, and rendered 
familiar to the reader of the Holy Scriptures, may be called the general 
knowledge which must be supposed to be possessed by all.” 
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Art. XVI.—The New Punctiuncula Stenographic System of Embossing. 
By G. A. Hueues. 


Mr. Hueues is totally blind, having been deprived of sight in 1857. Pre- 
vious to,that calamity he had been in the scholastic profession, and: he parti- 
cularly mentions that he was thoroughly acquainted with Stenography. His 
Stenographic taste and expertness, no doubt, together with the necessity 
which his bereavement imposed, drove his inventive powers into the channel 
which he ‘has followed out to what:he considers a perfect and most satisfac- 
tory issue. He feels most confident not only that a person who has lost his 
vision is better qualified to devise a plan for instructing those who are blind, 
than an individual who is blessed with sight,—for the blind alone, he ob- 
serves, can really judge what is easy or difficult for all such,—but that his 
method is by far the most simple that has ever been laid before the public, 
and vastly superior to any in which embossed type is used. Mr. Hughes 
hesitates not to assert that by his plan and means the Blind of all nations 
will be able to emboss for themselves, on any paper, without the use of type, 
and to attain a perfect knowledge in reading, arithmetic, &c., with unpre- 
cedented facility. 

The system consists of two dots, one smooth and the other rough, to- 
gether with the aid of a sign line; the different arrangements and positions 
to which these may be subjected giving the person who can make a dexter- 
ous use of them, an extraordinary command upon paper. Besides paper and 
the little embossing instrument, a cushion, and a little framework having 
many small square divisions, called by Mr. H. the formula, are necessary. 

The system may be understood by a person having sight in a very short 
space of time, but its ready practice will come to hand with something of the 
kind of slowness which attends the acquisition of stenography. In fact, in 
Mr. Hughes’s system: the characters are applied stenographically. Still, we 
do not conceive that there can be any very formidable difficulty in the way of . 
the blind becoming expert in the practice of the system; but on the other 
hand, we feel assured that the process of acquiring the system would afford an 
enviable species of amusing occupation, not to speak of the incalculable satis- 
faction that would accompany and follow the daily use of its helping hand for 
the purposes of intercourse, 

The present is no ordinary case, whether one looks to its literary import- 


ance, or individually to the case of the inventor; and therefore let him be 
heard for a moment: 


“‘ George A. Hughes, of Ramsgate, in the county of Kent, aged 34, and 
totally blind, formerly in the scholastic profession, in the Isle of Thanet, 
begs leave to call the attention of his friends and the Public to the New Sys- 
tem of Embossing, which he has invented for the Blind, and which will 
enable them to emboss, and record their thoughts without the use of type, 
with an instrument, occupying no more space than a common pencil-case, 
and in every way as simple in its construction. Likewise every individual 
who can read, including the deaf and dumb, will be able to correspond with 
the blind by post, by orily studying the alphabet, and if two leaves of paper 


are placed on the cushion instead of one, the copy of any letter, &c., will be 
obtained while embossing the original, 
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To illustrate the system, the author has been at considerable expense in 
publishing a work in which he has embodied the letter-press with the em- 
bossed characters, thereby enabling those who can read by sight, as well as 
the blind, who can only read by the touch, to judge at once of the utility and 
simplicity of the system. 

To accomplish his great undertaking, the Inventor makes this appeal to 
his friends and the public in the full confidence that it will be responded to, 
in a country abounding with so much Christian charity as is found in Eng- 
land, and especially in a cause which has for its object, the happiness, educa- 
tion, and improvement of the Blind. Several Friends, well-wishers to his 
system, and “‘ enlighteners of darkness,” have come forward to aid him in the 
accomplishment of his plans, to furnish the Blind with progressive and scrip- 
tural lessons, and he dovbts:not but that many others will be found ready to 
lend a helping hand towards lessening the expensive burthen, which has fallen 
so heavily upon himself and his parents, by. whose assistance he has already 
accomplished so much.” 

Such are some of the .interesting particulars concerning this new system 
of embossing, and its ingenious inventor. We can hardly doubt of its suc- 
cess, which success must be identified with the worldly prosperity of Mr: 
Hughes, who is about, we believe, to open apartments. for the purpose of 
taking in pupils at his residence in the Strand.. His book, together with 
the other articles essential to the study and practice of the method, we can 
have no doubt, requires merely to be advertised to attract extensive notice, and 
to establish for the inventor the character of an enlightened philanthropist. 





Ant. XVII.—Felix Summerly’s Day’s Excursion to Erith, Rochester, and 
Cobham in Kent. 


Tue whole of Felix Summerly’s Guide-books have a character of their own ; 
that is, the distinct and superior qualities of their author are stamped upon 
them. As hand-books they are better than can be expressed by the words 
extremely clever ; for they abound with common sense as well as with re- 
fined sentiment, with accurate and'' practical notices as well as tasteful criti- 
cism. They are healthy and informing books, not rhapsodies: they consist 
of the observations and reflections of an acute’“and matured mind, not of 
mere random emotions or pedantic twaddle; they are hearty, generous, 
original productions, not tritenesses or truisms; and theirs is a smiling 
gladness of thought, or a steady tender reverence, as suits the sunshine of 
England, or attempers itself harmoniously with whatever is grave and venerable 
amongst us ; not the frivolities of little men, nor the morbidity of affected se- 
riousness and solemnity. The practical and the useful, as we have already 
hinted, are leading features in Summerly’s guides. Whoever consults him 
has no excuse, if, for instance, he suffers himself to be imposed upon in the 
matter of expense during the described excursion. The author speaks from 
experience, at the same time he is so methodical that nothing which can be 
deemed necessary or prudent escapes him. We quotea specimen of his 
sound suggestiveness ; and should his advice be followed, benevolence as well 


as the interest of art might be promoted in the most pleasurable manner 
possible. 
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‘“‘The admission of the public to Cobham Hall is now circumscribed to one 
day in the week, and the privilege is obtained by the purchase of a shilling 
ticket, at the principal Libraries, Caddels’ at Gravesnd, and Wildash’s at 
Rochester. Fortunately, Friday, when Hampton Court and Windsor are 
closed, is the day of entrance here. The money realized by the tickets, we 
believe, is bestowed in promoting the parish school at Cobham. The charge 
has been reduced recently, from two shillings, and thus places the access 
within reach of much greater numbers. This mode of admission appears to 
be far superior to the ordinary one at the houses of the nobility. A great 
drawback to the visitation of such places, is the optional fee to the house- 
keeper. It is difficult to estimate what is due to a fine lady in amber satin, 
with lace ruffles and tippet—gold watch and seals at her side instead of keys. 
You don’t like to be thought mean, yet you fear to offer so little as half-a- 
crown. The plan at Cobham Hall is therefore excellent, as fixing a certain 
sum, and is in all respects commendable, now that the sum is one shilling in- 
stead of two. It is good, too, that your own enjoyment and advantage should 
be made conducive to the advantage ofothers. It seems a plan worthy of 
the imitation of the owners of picture galleries in the metropolis. There are 
many who would rejoice in the opportunity of seeing the Bridgewater and 
Grosvenor collections by payment of a shilling—and the shillings would soon 
purchase a fine picture for the National Gailery, and hand down to posterity 
the name of its benevolent donor.” 


Mr. Summerly’s Handbooks already published by Mr. Bell, form a sweet 
little library, and quite unique in all that regards artistic embellishment as 
well as mechanical details. 





Art. VIII.—Notices of the Castle and Priory of Castleacre. By the Rev. 
J. H. Broom, M.A. 


A Minute local history, with much of a more general character which might 
with advantage have been omitted, seeing that in many other volumes the 
same information may be met with, and in some of these more engagingly. 
The work, however, is creditably executed, its manner is agreeable, and its 
matter will interest a considerable segment of the country. Several of the 
notices are extremely curious; while some are so surrounded with mystery 
that the creative fancy might work them out in romance with absorbing effect. 
Here follows an unravelled fact in the history of a sarcophagus, discovered in 
the south aisle of the neighbouring Priory of Westacre, when clearing away 
the soil in 1836 :— 


_ “The sarcophagus, of thick but friable stones, perfectly plain, and to all 
appearance of ancient date, had in all probability been removed from some 
other spot to its present destination. A shallow grave had been dug be- 
neath the pavement of the aisle, and its bottom coated with cement. Upon 
this the body of the deceased was simply laid, wrapped in a shroud of coarse 
sackcloth, which was found still retaining its folds and encircling the skeleton ; 
while over all, the sarcophagus, void of any operculum or cover, was inverted. 
it is remarkable, that although the bones were found as described, wholly 
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undisturbed in their humble shroud, and perfect in all other respects, the 
most careful search failed to discover any trace of the skull or of the feet !— 
in fact, it was ascertained upon inspection, that these members had been re- 
spectively amputated prior to the interment of the body,—the one from the 
vertebrz of the neck, the other just above the ankle joint. No motive of 
necessity could have prompted this expedient, for the sarcophagus was not 
only of ample length for a full-grown subject, but was furnished with the 
usual cup-like recess at its upper end for the reception of the head of the 
deceased. An experienced medical friend, to whom the bones were subse- 
quently shown, pronounced them to all appearance to be those of a female ;— 
and what dark tale of wretchedness, misery, or crime, might they not shadow 
forth? The whole circumstance, the mutilated state of the body, the peni- 
tential character of its envelopment, the singular mode of its sepulture, the 
conspicuous position of the tomb,—all seem to point to some transaction of 
grief, or guilt, or tyranny, that may supply ample scope for the exercise of 
imagination.” 

We next cite an entertaining story of a relic connected with the Priory of 
Westacre,—a finger, said to be of St. Thomas. 


‘Upon some occasion the chapter rather profanely pawned this ingenious 
specimen for no less a sum than forty pounds sterling, (an amount at the low- 
est computation equivalent to 400/. of the present value,)—a pledge which 
they had not the good fortune to redeem up to the time of the surrender, 
when the king’s commissioners absolutely refused to do so on the plea that it 
was not worth a fortieth part of the money !” ) 


The parish of Castleacre appears to be notable for its poverty, ignorance» 
and depravity. Mr. Bloom, while endeavouring to account for this anomaly, 
comforts his readers by bearing testimony that symptoms of reformation and 
improvement have begun to manifest themselves. Still, this is part of his 
remarkable account of the people and their customs : 


“‘ The population of Castleacre, according to the census of 1841, amounts 
to 1494 souls. The inhabitants are exclusively agricultural, and generally 
of a very humble caste; although abject poverty happily does not exist 
among them, still their means are exceedingly moderate, and the degree of 
intelligence prevalent, as usually happens, is proportionate to the extent of 
their resources. It has been the fashion to single out the parish of Castle- 
acre as the most conspicuous in point of demoralization and general depravity 
within the circuit of many miles, and until within the last few years there 
has been, we fear, but too strong ground for the conclusion; but then it is 
only justice to indicate the main source of this evil, and the still-existing 
obstacle to its effectual eradication. It is simply this:—A custom has for 
many years prevailed in the place, and been encouraged by the occupiers in 
adjacent parishes, to farm out the work necessary to be done on their respec- 
tive lands to one or two individuals, who shall provide hands to accomplish 
it in the best manner and on the most reasonable terms. These parties are 
termed gang masters, and a very significant term it is, for surely no gang of 
wretched slaves beneath the sweltering sun of the tropics, could materially 
fall beneath the generality of persons thus assembled together, in intellectual 

debasement and moral depravity.” 


Mr. Bloom’s is a very handsome volume, and beautifully illustrated. 
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Arr. XIX.—The Flower-Girl, and other Poems. By Ruopa Marta. 
WILLAN. 


A mopsst preface puts .us in a mood favourable to the writer. There is 
much sweetness and tenderness in the pieces. The versification is fluent 
and musical; and altogether there is good promise in the collection. But 
see the immediately succeeding notice for further opinion. Both books are 
published by the Basket-maker. 





Art. XX.—The Storm, and other Poems. By Francis BENNocH. 


Tue author of the Storm, and other Poems, may readily be taken for 
brother to the lady, in the Muses’ family, who has written the Flower-Girl ; 
for while there is a kindred cast of poetic temperament in their productions, 
they are naturally different,—feminine grace and tenderness pervading the 
verses of the one, vigour and a bolder range characterizing the other. Both, 
however, use the poetic forms with facility, yet without sacrificing feeling 
to the mere sweetness of versification, or nature to puling sentimentality. 
Still, the lady must be watchful against this latter tendency; and the gen- 
tleman ought, we think, while he studies the works of some of our sterling 
bards, to eschew imitation, but which in his case is not as yet so much that 
of thought as of semblance of manner. He gives us sundry Scotch pieces, 
and these are written as a Scotchman would express the ideas uttered. We 
opine that both writers are young, although not altogether unused to the 
rhyming art. If our conjecture be correct, let them persevere, let them 
study the best models, and thus furnished, let them rely upon their own 
independent powers ; always, however, endearing each subject selected by 
close observation, and strenythening it by those associations that insure a 
deep impression. In this way they will escape the feeblenesses and the 
commonplaces which facility and fluency in versifying almost universally 
result in; and be able, with flexible but nerved pinion, with compact and 
coy expression, to traverse the upper air, and carry spirits after them. 





Art. XXI.—British and Foreign Traveller’s Guide. 


We have before us the British and Foreign Traveller’s Guide for June last, 
the work. being revised and corrected at the end of each month, in order to 
render its contents accurate on its publication, the first of each succeeding 
month. The best account we can give of it in a moderate space is to copy 
out the very ample title, viz:—‘‘ A complete Directory to every part of the 
Kingdom and Abroad, comprising Tables of all the Railways in Great 
Britain ; Times and Fares of the Steamers from every port; an Index of 1100 
Towns, with the Steam, Railway, and Coach Conveyance to each; the Con- 
tinental Railways; Times and Fares of Foreign Steamers from British and 
other Ports, with an index: acomplete Guide to the chief Cities and places 
of resort in Europe, the Mediterranean, India, West Indies, and America. 
Value of Foreign Coins—Passports—Tides—Mails and Foreign Postages, 
and a large variety of useful knowledge.” ! 
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Art. XXII.—A Short Treatise on Life Assurance, with the Rates of ali the 
Offices in London, Mutual, Mixed, and Proprietary. Alphabetically 
arranged.—By FrepEeric LAwreENcE, Esq., Secretary to a Life Office. 


By far the most intelligible and interesting treatise that we have ever met 
with on the subject of Life Assurance. The work is as remarkable in 
respect of brevity, as it is of simplicity and plainness; and, a thing that one 
would never think of looking for in such a quarter, there is information in 
it sufficiently entertaining and popular, to keep you reading page after page 
at one sitting, till the end is reached ; by which time, to a certainty, a strong 
anxiety will have been created to secure in some form or another, the benefits 
of Life Assurance. The treatise begins with a history of the rise and pro- 
gress of such institutions; and in due course shows the great good that 
may thus be effected for the assured whilst living, and for friends and rela- 
tions after his decease—the applicability of the benefits to every contingency 
which can possibly occur in mercantile operations ; and, in short, explaining 
the whole subject in a manner that is singularly clear and instructive. 

The little book has assuredly not been written for the sake of pecuniary 
gain, its price being only one shilling. Neither has it a particle of the cha- 
racter of a puff, for Mr. Lawrence does not advocate the interest of any one 
particular office ; not even mentioning the name of the establishment of which 
he is secretary. His object evidently has been to increase the number of 
policy-holders, and to circulate such an accurate knowledge of the science of 
Life Assurance as will be sufficient to induce people to enrol themselves 
amongst those already assured. 





Art. XXIII.—Jnaugural Lecture, written for the Opening of the British and 
Foreign Institute. By J. S. Buckincuam. 


A new Literary, Scientific, and Social Institution is on the eve of firm esta- 
blishment, the scheme having been projected by the author of the present 
lecture, and after years of anxious exertion and persevering labour brought 
by him, almost single-handed, to its present state of promise and bearing. 
At a recent public meeting of the already enrolled members of the Society, 
one of the resolutions, moved by Lord Brougham and passed unanimously, 
was to the following effect,—That the increasing population of the Metro- 
polis, and the growing disposition of all classes to cultivate intellectual plea- 
sures and pursuits, make it important to provide suitable institutions for 
their gratification ;—while the increasing number of persons of intelligence 
and taste visiting London from all quarters of the globe, and especially from 
our own Colonies and the Provincial Cities of the Kingdom, renders it de- 
sirable to facilitate the means of bringing them into personal communion 
with each other, and giving them easy access to the library circles of the 
British Capital. , 

This resolution comprises the principle, and distinctly glances at the main 
design of the British and Foreign Institute. It is intended to afford every 
facility for the interchange of the sympathies of kindred minds, and to be a 
great improvement upon the West-end Clubs, which have ministered chiefly 
to physical and sensual tastes, and to party purposes and exclusive feelings. 
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Spacious premises are to be erected. Library, Lecture room, Museum, 
and Saloons are all contemplated. Prelections, and Soirees or Conversationi 
figure in the plan; and not the least important characteristic of the institu- 
tion will be the admission of the ladies of Members to certain of its privileges, 

Already a long fist of eminent and influential names figure as having 
joined the Institute; and its working machinery has been set in motion. 
Mr. Buckingham, on account of his practical experience as a traveller and 
author, and his extensive acquaintance with the friends of literature and 
philanthropy, is tobe Resident Director. But to the Inaugural Lecture and 
its appendices we must refer the inquirer ; for there he will meet with an 
interesting, full, and highly encouraging account of the plan, the intent, and 
the probable results of a new establishment, which promises to supply a great 
desideratum in the intellectual and social intercourse of all those persons of 
mark and aspiration, who reside in, or visit for the future, the capital of the 
British empire. 





Art. XXIV.—Aunt Martha, or the Spinster. 


A BEAUTIFUL little book, if regard be merely paid to its getting up. But 
it is remarkable in other respects; for while without tale or any distinct 
purpose, it presents such a truthfulness and amiability of the spinster, a 
clergyman’s daughter, that one cannot but believe that it has been drawn © 


from the life, and that it is the real utterance of the gentle-hearted and 
cheerful Martha. 





—V— 


- Arr. XXV—Rambles in the Isle of Wight, during the Summers of 1841 and 


1842; with Miscellaneous Additions. By Joun Gwituiam. 


First, in a prose preface, we have from Mr. Gwilliam a topographical ac- 
count of the Isle of Wight, containing among other useful information a list 
of hotels. The ‘‘ Rambles ” are in verse, proclaiming the beauties of the 
scenery, and written with a heart-felt admiration of its peculiar attractions, 
that finds utterance in language of force and fluency. 





Art. XXVI.—Monomania. By Dry Nursz. 


Tue evidence of the medical witnesses on M’Naughten’s trial is the sub- 
ject of this satire. The writer has made a few tolerably good hits; but 
when we learn that he could not help delivering himself in the present 
fashion,—for so he informs his readers,—we ask how happeneth it that these 


have so little of spontaneity in their forthcoming, and have so carefully to 
be sought for ere found ? 
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Art. XXVII.—The Earl of Leicester. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
SamuEL Hearn. 


Were it not that Mr. Heath has far too closely followed Kenilworth in his 
version of Leicester’s fortunes, we should have been induced to allow him 
some considerable space in our pages. but his tragedy is properly but a 
version of the historical romance mentioned, and not unavowedly ; for, says 
the author, it is “‘ an attempt to construct an effective acting drama on the 
‘foundation of one of the most beautiful novels in the English language,” of 
course alluding to Scott’s creation. Mr. Heath seems to be able to stand 
unsupported, and to walk without guide or crutch. ‘ Let him make the 
effort, and then, we have no doubt, he will command a longer hearing and a 
more attentive audience. 





Art. XX VIII.— Westminster Abbey and Life. By Owen Howe tt. 


Mr. Howe tt has far too manifestly followed Byron to win our good graces 
readily. Somehow we fancy that his verses betray a pretension that is the 
reverse of prepossessing. He writes to be sure as one skilled in the forms 
of poetry, but we do not find that the soul of songis there. He is tedious 
instead of being subtle, vague instead of particular and penetrating, and 
commonplace instead of originating new thoughts, or condensing and 
pointing the old. | 








Art. XXIX.—A Treatise on Astronomy. By E. HenvErson, LL.D., &c. 


Tus is a second edition, ‘enlarged and embellished with numerous en- 
gravings” of Dr. Henderson’s treatise. It is a good compilation, 
‘presenting the subjects that formed the basis of a course of lectures deli- 
vered in London in 1835. His object has been to supply those persons who 
have not received a mathematical education, but who are admirers of Astro- 
nomy, with a set of arithmetical rules, to enable them to arrive at approxi- 
mate solutions and demonstrations of planetary distances, magnitudes, revo- 
lutions, &c. The arrangement of the contents is suitable for the general 
reader, and the entire design appears to have been as well executed as the 
nature of the method of solution and demonstration can possibly permit. 





Art. XXX.—Pictorial Museum of Animated Nature. C. Knight & Co. 


Tue seventh part of Knight’s Pictorial Museum has been issued, having for 
its subject the history of the Dog-genus, in which all the varieties of this 
large family are described, from the silky poodle and the delicate Italian 
greyhound, to the wild gaunt inhabitants of Polar-regions,— 


‘¢ Where the wolf and arctic fox, 
Prowl amidst the lonely rocks.”’ 


The illustrations are correct representations, and are very numerous. 
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Art. XXXI.—The Act for the Registration of Voters, §c, (6 Vic. cap. 18.) 
By Davip Power. 


A more needful or useful publication can scarcely be named, however unin- 
viting may be the title. Its plainness and simplicity cannot be exceeded, 
as any one may speedily satisfy himself by trying his hand at popularizing 
an Act of Parliament. We give a specimen of the common-sense contents 
of the book, County Registration being the immmediate subject : 


“The following are the days in each year, upon or before which the se- 
veral matters relative to the coynty registration are required by the act to 
be done :— , 

**On or before the 10th of June, the clerk of the peace is to deliver his 
precept to the overseers. 

“20th of June, the overseers are to publish their notice directing persons 
to send in their claims. 

‘20th July, claims to vote are to be sent to the overseers. 

‘3st of July, the list of claimants is to be made out by the overseers. 

‘Ist of August, the list of voters to be published. 

** 25th of August, objections may be made. 

‘* 29th of August, the lists are to be delivered by the overseers to the clerk 
of the peace. 

‘1st at September, the list of persons objected to is to be published. 

‘* Between the 15th of September and the 31st of October, the registra- 
tion courts are to be held by the revising barrister. 

“On or before the 30th of November, the register is to be delivered by 
the clerk of the peace to the sheriff. 

* This register is to remain in force until the 1st of December in the fol- 


lowing year.” 





